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M  R  Malthus  is  already  well  known  to  the  world  as  a  Polidcal 
Economist,  both  by  his  voluminous  work  on  Population,  and  by 
his  occasional  essays  on  some  of  the  great  practical  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  which  have  of  late 
years  come  under  the  discussion  of  the  legislature.  He  is  consi¬ 
dered,  we  believe,  by  many  readers,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  that 
numerous  class  of  speculadve  men,  who  have  in  this  country  devot¬ 
ed  a  portion  of  their  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  the  most  practical, 
and  not  the  least  important  of  the  sciences ;  and  is  very  generally 
supposed  to  possess  the  rare  merit  of  a  discoverer,  and  to  have 
perceptibly  extended  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  His  Essay 
on  the  principle  of  Population,  is  the  undoubted  basis  of  this 
the  highest  and  most  enviable  portion  of  his  fame :  a  work  oru 
ginally  undertaken  with  the  view  of  discrediting  the  wild  visions 
of  social  perfectibility,  and  of  demonstrating  to  the  world,  that 
there  lurks,  in  the  nature  of  man,  an  indestructible  principle, 
of  which  the  fond  theorists  of  the  new  school  omitted  to  com¬ 
pute  the  force, — and  which  wages  unrelenting  war  with  all  the 
plausibilities  of  their  system.  By  a  singular  casualty,  the  slen. 
dcr  pamphlet,  which  was  originally  directed  to  the  refutation  of 
an  epidemic  error,  expanded  into  a  massive  quarto,  conttuning, 
as  it  has  been  thought,  a  great  and  positive  discovery ;  while 
the  author  has  been  abundantly  compensated  ibr  the  popular 
odium  created  by  the  apparent  singularity  of  his  doctrines,  by 
the  homage  of  a  higher  class  of  thinkers,  who  have  hailed  him 
as  the  leading  Political  Economist  of  his  age,  and  numbered 
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him  in  the  short  but  bright  catalogue  of  original  and  inventive 
genius. 

A  formal  treatise  on  the  practical  branches  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  from  the  pen  of  an  individual  thus  distinguished,  is  no 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  demands  from  the  critic  no  common 
circumspection.  It  is  only  when  the  principles  of  political 
economy  are,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Malthus'  title  page,  “  consi- 
«  dered  with  a  view  to  their  practical  application,'*  that  they  are 
of  any  great  or  obvious  value,  or  arc  likely  to  command  a  con- 
siderable  share  of  the  public  attention ;  and  the  present  work 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  embracing  all  that  is  included 
in  the  system  of  Mr.  Malthus,  about  which  the  public  can  be 
expected  to  feel  much  anxiety. 

Although  the  works  of  the  Economists,  and  of  Adam  Smith, 
have  done  much  to  destroy  the  errors  almost  universally  preva¬ 
lent  before  their  age,  on  some  of  the  matters  most  interesting  to 
the  prosperity  of  nations,  there  still  remiuns  behind  a  numerous 
class  of  questions  which  their  authority  has  not  been  able  to 
settle,  and  about  which  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  liv¬ 
ing  Economists  are  much  divided.  Among  these  questions,  the 
author  before  us  numbers  **  the  definitions  of  Wealth  and  of 
productive  Labour ;  the  nature  and  measures  of  Value ;  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  principles  of  Demand  and  Supply; 
the  origin  and  progress  of  Rent ;  the  causes  which  determine 
the  wages  of  Labour  and  the  profits  of  Stock ;  the  causes  which 
practically  retard  and  limit  the  progress  of  Wealth  ;  the  level 
of  the  precious  metals  in  different  countries ;  the  principles  of 
Taxation,"  &c. ;  all  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
not  only  important  in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  but  deeply 
connected  with  the  practical  administration  of  the  national  re¬ 
sources.  Upon  these  questions  a  difference  of  opinion  prevrils 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  just  influence  of  the  science  in  the 
government  of  nations ;  and  it  becomes  the  first  duty  of  every 
political  economist,  therefore,  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  rational  settlement  of  these  differences,  and  to  secure  for 
the  science  that  weight  which  can  be  derived  only  from  a  gene¬ 
ral  concurrence  of  enlightened  men  in  its  leaaing  doctrines. 
To  assist  in  atUuning  so  desirable  an  object  was,  as  the  author 
informs  us,  his  main  inducement  to  the  publication  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work. 

The  great  source  of  the  errors  and  controversies  which  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  this  science,  is  to  be  found,  Mr.  Mal¬ 
thus  thinks,  in  a  tendency  to  premature  generalization — a 
disposition  which  prevents  us  from  recognising  the  complex 
•peration  of  various  causes  in  the  phenomena  produced— and 
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leads  to  the  hasty  rejection  of  the  restrictions  and  modifications 
under  which,  in  any  given  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
leading  principle  is  found  almost  invariably  to  operate.  We 
ought  not,  in  our  fond  search  after  a  rimplicity  which  has  no 
real  existence,  to  neglect  the  operation  of  causes,  which,  al> 
though  they  may  be  subordinate,  are  yet  deeply  influential  of 
the  result;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  when  we  proceed  in 
this  manner,  the  event  should  so  often  falsify  our  most  confident 
predictions.  When  to  this  cause  of  discouragement  and  fiulure 
are  added  the  prejudices  of  those  who  either  consider  the  lead¬ 
ing  principles  of  this  science  as  so  firmly  established,  that  all  far¬ 
ther  inquiry  is  vain,— or  look  upon  tlie  entire  body  of  its  doc¬ 
trines  and  conclusions  as  unprofitable,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
duties  of  the  legislature  are  in  this  matter  best  fulfilled  by  in¬ 
activity,  and  by  leaving  the  subject  to  pursue  his  own  interest 
after  his  own  manner,  the  slow  progress  of  the  science  cannot  be 
matter  of  wonder. — Mr.  Malthus  justly  reminds  the  class  of  rea- 
soners  last  alluded  to,  that  there  are  duties  of  no  mean  import¬ 
ance  connected  with  the  political  economy  of  the  state,  whicn  the 
legislature  cannot  abstain  from  performing ;  that  the  institutions 
connected  with  the  support  of  tne  poor,  of  education,  and  of  re¬ 
ligion,  as  well  as  the  laws  already  in  existence,  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  must  belong  to  t,he  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  legislature ;  and,  finally,  that  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state  is  inevitably  committed  with  the  course  of  its  political 
economy  by  means  of  taxatwny  which  modifies  the  whole  series 
of  private  transactions.  That  entire  abstinence,  therefore,  from 
all  commercial  legislation  which  theory  recommends,  is  impract*. 
cable  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world  ;  and  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  statesmen,  to  take  care  that  they  understand  that  science, 
the  principles  of  which  they  will  certainly  be  called  upon  to  ap> 
ply,  lest  tney  should  be  betrayed  into  a  mischievous  tampering 
with  the  public  prosperity,  when  their  duty  demands  of  tnem  a 
system  of  liberal  ana  enlightened  legislation. 

The  author  having  thus  vindicated  the  dignity  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  science  from  the  injurious  aspersions  of  weak  and  ig¬ 
norant  persons,  proceeds  to  the  main  business  of  his  work.  In 
his  first  chapter  he  considers  the  various  definitions  that  have 
been  given  of  wealthy  and  of  productive^  and  unproductive  la¬ 
bour.  His  second  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  of  lvalue, — in  which  he  reviews  the  various  theories  of  his 
predecessors,  and  the  different  measures  of  value,  theoretical 
or  practical,  which  have  been  assigned  by  political  economists.. 
The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  rent  of  land — the  fourth,  of  the 
Wages  of  labour — the  fifth,  of  the  profits  of  capital.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  a  short  chapter  “  on  the  distinction  between  wealth  and 
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value and  the  work  is  terminated  by  a  veiy  long  and  interesting 
discussion  **  on  the  immediate  causes  of  the  prepress  of  wealth.'' 
A  summary  of  the  author's  doctiincs  is  annexed,  in  which  they 
are  distinctly  arranged  in  tlie  form  of  consecudve  propositions, 
without  argument  or  illustration :  an  accommodation  for  which 
every  reader  of  such  a  treatise  as  the  present  will  acknowledge 
hb  obligations  to  the  able  and  laborious  author,  and  of  which  we 
have  made  ample  use  in  the  analysis  we  are  now  about  to  give 
of  the  wQrk. 

Mr.  Mai  thus  dehnes  teealth  as  meaning  those  material 
objects  which  are  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable  to  man." 
Adam  Smith  defined  it  **  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour"'— a  definition  which  seems  erroneous,  only  because  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  utclcts  products  of  the  earth;  but  which  is  far  more  cor. 
rect  by  its  manifest  limitation  to  material  objects,  than  the  more 
comprehensive  definitions  of  some  other  authors,  who  include 
under  the  term  all  that  man  dc'rires  as  useful  and  delightful 
to  him,"  and  thus  pervert  the  meaning  of  language  by  applying 
the  word  to  intellectual  and  moral  gratifications— as  if  wealth 
alone,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  were  indispensable  to 
liuman  happiness.  If  such  were  the  just  definition  of  the  term, 
no  one  science  could  embrace  the  boundless  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  causes  of  wealthy — and  political  economy  would  be¬ 
come  an  encyclopoxlia  of  human  learning,  since  it  is  not  ob¬ 
vious  what  we  should  wish  to  know  that  is  not  connected  writh 
something  either  Ikiful  or  deligiU/ul  to  us.  But  the  notion  of 
sometliing  material^  whicli  admits  of  a  palpable  estimate  and  of 
visible  accumulation,  is  necessary  to  tlie  definition  of  wealth,  if 
we  do  not  wish  to  confound  the  common  proprieties  of  language, 
and  to  break  down  tlie  boundaries  by  which  the  different  coro- 
})arUncnts  of  science  are  retained  in  a  state  of  convenient  sepa¬ 
ration — and  the  notion  of  utility  is  not  less  indispensable,  as 
we  could  not  without  contradiction  call  thsl  man  rich  who  is 
the  master  only  of  unproductive  masses  of  matter,  or  vainly 
prerides  over  an  expanse  of  barrenness  and  desolation. 

The  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  labour 
might  secern  easy  after  the  deiinition  of  wealtli  has  once  been  de¬ 
termined.  That  labour  is  productive  which  generates  wealth, 
agreeably  to  the  definition  of  the  term  already  given — that  is 
unproductive'  which  expires  widiout  having  any  such  result 
But  the  distinction,  obvious  as  it  may  appear,  has  been  greatly 
perplexed  by  the  various  sects  of  politiral  economists.  That  there 
exists  a  real  and  solid  distiucUon,  however,  cannot  be  doubted. 
If  there  were  none,  how  should  we  be  able  to  account  for  the 
confessedly  opposite  elftxts  in  the  generation  of  wealth,  of  pro¬ 
duce  employed  as  capital^  and  produce  employed  as  revenue^ 
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since  it  is  certain  that  in  both  cases  it  is  equally  Consumed^  an<l 
the  different  results  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  different 
quaJiUiee  of  the  labour  employed.’  Hov  should  we  account 
for  the  effects  of  that  balance  of  the  annual  produce  over 


oHolUie*  of  the  labour  employed.’  How  should  we  account 
for  the  effects  of  that  balance  of  the  annual  produce  over 
the  annual  consumption  to  which  Smith  and  other  political  eco^ 
nomists  have  asenued  the  prosperity  of  nations,  without  dis> 
anguishing  the  consumers  who  increase,  from  those  who  ccai* 
fessedly  diminish  this  important  balance  ?  How,  but  for  such  a 
distinction,  are  we  to  account  for  the  progress  and  present  state 
of  Europe,  as  compared  with  its  condition  five  or  six  centuries 
ago,  when  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  ^i-as  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  now,  among  the  actual  consumers ;  but  when  these 
consumers,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  industrious  and  pro¬ 
ductive  artisans,  were  the  warlike  but  indolent  retainers  of  feu¬ 
dal  pageantry  ? — But  while  we  recognise  the  line  of  distinction, 
we  must  be  careful  to  draw  it  with  a  fair  and  equable  hand. 
The  Economists  erred  cgregiously,  by  considering  the  labour 
employed  upon  land  as  alone  productive, — as  if,  betwixt  two 
countries  containing  an  equal  portion  of  fertile  land,  and  an 
-equal  number  of  labourers  employed  on  it,  there  might  not  still 
exist  the  most  conspicuous  distinction  in  the  aggregate  amount 
of  wealthy  in  the  just  sense  of  that  term,  notwithstanding  the 
perfect  equality  of  their  agricultural  'produce. 

But  even  the  distinction,  as  Imd  down  by  Adam  Smith,  has 
been  much  questioned  by  his  successors.  The  dispute  *  ap- 
pears  to  turn  entirely  upon  the  meaning  which  shall  be  given 
to  the  term  productivey  as  applied  to  labour.  The  first  qua¬ 
lity  which— -following  up  the  definition  of  wealth,  as  that  term 
ought  to  be  used  in  the  science  of  political  economy~we  should 
ascribe  to  it,  is,  that  it  must  be  occupied  about  something 
which  is  material  and  which  is  usrful  to  man — a  limitation  by 
which  we  exclude  at  once  all  the  classes  of  labourers  who  minis¬ 
ter  to  intellectual  or  moral  gratification — not  because  they  are 
useless,  but  because  they  realize  none  of  those  objects  about 
which  this  science  is  strictly  and  peculiarly  conversant ; — for, 
be  they  useful  or  productive  labourers  in  any  other  sense,  they 
are  not  the  productive  labourers  of  politick  economy.  The 
next  qualification  which  seems  natural  is,  that  the  labour  tp 
be  denominated  productive,  should  add  something  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  stock  of  public  wealth  *,  for  although,  in  one  sense,  the 
labourer  who  produces  only  what  he  consumes,  may  be  smd 
to  be  productive,  viz.  as  compared  with  those  classes  who  con¬ 
sume  without  producing  any  thing  at  all,  yet,  in  the  strict  and 
natural  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  scarcely  entitled  to  this  distinc- 
iiom  ‘This  class  of  labourers  w'lU  not,  indeed,  accelerate  that 
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declimng  sUte  of  society  as  to  wealth,  which  Adam  Smith  has  so 
fully  explained  ;  but  neither  will  they  arrest  it,  or  contribute,  in 
any  degree,  to  that  progressive  state  which  this  author  has  justly 
^ribed  to  the  balance  of  produce  over  consumption.  In  this 
sense  of  the  term,  therefore,  the  distinction  of  Smith  appears  to 
be  substantially  just,  except  that,  as  the  structure  of  language 
does  not  afford  any  one  term  to  describe  that  class  of  labourers 
who,  by  consuming  just  as  much  as  they  produce,  neither  ad¬ 
vance  nor  retard  public  wealth,  he  has  arranged  them  under 
the  general  head  of  unproductive  labourers  ;  thus  omitting  to 
distinguish  those  who  are  strictly  speaking  not  productive, 
in  the  sense  of  addition  or  increase,  from  those  who  not  only 
do  not  produce,  but  absolutely,  and  without  compensation,  de¬ 
stroy  that  portion  of  the  annual  produce  which  is  required  for 
their  subastence.  The  distinction,  however,  although  not  ex¬ 
pressly  recognised  in  his  general  classification,  is  amply  admitted 
in  the  course  of  his  reasonings ;  and  we  see  little  use  for  that 
slight  variation  upon  his  doctrines  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  sug¬ 
gested,  and  which  proposes  to  describe  the  intermediate  class  of 
labourers  not  as  unproductive,  but  only  as  less  productive,  when 
compared  with  the  more  productive  labourers,  who  not  only  repay 
to  society  what  they  have  themselves  consumed,  but  realize  a 
profit  to  the  capitalist,  or  a  rent  to  the  landlord.  To  assume,  as 
some  have  done,  the  fact, — that  the  labour  has  been  paid  for — as 
the  criterion  of  its  productiveness,  is  manifestly  absurd ;  because 
this  extrinsic  quahty  of  payment  has  no  connection  with  the 
real  character  of  the  labour  itself ;  because  labour  would,  upon 
this  hypothesis,  be  sometimes  productive  and  sometimes  unpro- 
ducUve,  without  any  change  either  in  its  power  or  its  destination ; 
and,  finally,  because  we  must  thus  include  many  kinds  of  labour 
producUve  of  results  which  political  economy  docs  not  and  cannot 
embrace  in  the  definition  of  wealth. 

In  treating  of  value,  the  author  considers  the  term  as  exclu- 
nvely  applicable  to  the  case  of  Exchanges— va/uc  in  use  being 
an  uncommon,  and  not  very  natural  application  of  the  wuitT 
Every  exchange  implies,  he  says,  **  not  only  the  power  and  will 
to  give  some  article  in  exchange  for  one  more  wanted,  but  a 
reciprocal  demand  in  the  party  possessing  the  article  want- 
«  ed,  for  the  article  proposed  to  be  exchanged  for  it.”  The 
particular  wants  of  individuals  might,  in  the  first  instance,  not 
correspond  very  accurately  with  the  average  disposition  to  sup¬ 
ply  them :  hence  the  exchanges  would,  at  first,  be  conducts 
on  very  unreasonable  terms,  till  the  average  will  and  power  to 
supply  came  to  be  more  accurately  compared  with  the  average 
power  and  wUl  to  purchase.  This  result  would  be  naturally  ac- 
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complished  a  succession  of  experiments — and  an  effort  would, 
at  the  same  time,  be  made  to  remedy  the  obvious  inconveniences 
of  barter^  by  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  each  intending  pur¬ 
chaser  of  some  commodity  of  which  the  use  was  common,  and  the 
value  generally  recognised  and  appreciated.  Hence  the  use  of 
different  commodities  in  the  various  periods  of  society  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  money.  The  early  pastoral  nations,  fir  obvious 
reasons,  employed  cattle  as  the  meaium  of  their  exchanges— -and, 
from  considerations  no  less  obvious,  the  Mexicans,  to  whom  the 
ordinary  uses  of  the  precious  metals  were  unknown,  did  not  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  this  capacity. 

The  value  of  a  commodity  in  gold  or  silver,  forms  its  price 
or  nominal  value — that  value  to  which  alone  the  attention  of 
the  merchant  is  directed,  and  according  to  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  business  of  life  is  regulated ;  but  a  value  which  affords 
no  adequate  criterion  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  remote  pe¬ 
riods,  or  of  distant  countries,— the  real  value  of  every  commo- 
dity  being  determined,  not  by  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  can 
command,  but  by  the  power  which,  through  the  intervention  of 
this  medium,  it  can  exert  over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  which  alone  constitute  the  motive  to  all  exertion,  and 
the  substance  of  all  wealth.  Of  real  value,  therefore,  no  stand¬ 
ard  can  be  expected  in  the  shape  of  any  imaginable  commodity, 
because  all  commodities  are  subject  to  the  same  variations  of 
which  the  standard  is  expected  to  mark  the  limits,  without  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  fluctuations. 

“  When  prices,”  says  the  author,  “  are  said  to  be'  determined 
**•  b^  demand  and  supply,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  arc  determined 
“  either  by  the  demand  alone,  or  the  supply  alone,  but  by  their 
**  relation  to  each  other.”  Is  it  true,  then,  as  has  been  general¬ 
ly  asserted,  that  supply  is  always  equal  to  demand,  speaking 
with  reference  to  a  permanent,  not  a  temporary  equality  ?  Ef 
fective  demand  can  never  exceed  the  actual  supply ;  nor  will 
the  supply  long  exceed  the  eflective  demand.  Demand  is  the 
will  and  the  power  to  purchase— it  is  more  or  less  intense  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  or  the  facility  of  satisfying  it ;  and 
hence  **  the  causes  which  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  any  article 
**  estimated  in  some  commodity  named  and  supposed  for  short  pew 
**  riods  not  essentially  to  vary,  are  an  increase  in  the  number  or 

wants  of  its  purchasers,  or  a  deflciency  in  its  supply  ;  and  the 
«  causes  which  lower  its  price,  are  a  diminution  in  the  number  or 

wants  of  its  purchasers,  or  an  increased  abundance  in  its  supw 
“  ply.”  The  great  object  of  this  branch  of  our  author's  dis¬ 
cussion,  is  to  refute  the  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ricardo 
that  the  demand  for  a  commodity  cannot  be  said  to  increaa 
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if  no  dKlditional  qtrantity  of  it  be  purchased  or  consumed  ;** 
and  we  think  that  in  this  refutation  he  is  altogether  successful; 
It  is  not  by  mere  extent  of  consumption  that  demand  ruses 
prices ;  >  for  the  consumption  Is  often  largest  when  the  demand  is 
the  most  relaxed,  and  prices  are  at  their  lowest  ebb ;  but  demand 
raises  prices  upon  the  diminution  of  supply,  or  the  increased 
oost  of  production— which  comes  to  the  same  thing — by  becom. 
ing  more  intense  for  the  possession  of  the  commodities  of  which 
the  supply  has  been  abiidged,  and  the  possession  has  of  course 
been  renmred  more  difficult ;  while  the  relaxation  of  demand 
consequent  upon  increased  supply,  or  diminished  cost  of  produc* 
tion,  arises  not  from  a  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  tne  com¬ 
modities  produced,  but  from  the  ^ater  facility  of  acquiring 
them,  and  the  smaller  sacrifice  of  income  which  the  purchaser 
is  called  upon  to  make  in  order  to  satisfy  his  wants.  ^  far,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  increase  of  price  from  depending  upon  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  consumption,  that  every  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment 
must  be  aware,  that  by  the  enhancement  of  price,  consumption 
is,  in  the  general  case,  visibly  contracted,  and  by  its  fall  not  less 
palpably  enlarged. 

That  the  actual  or  market  price  is  regulated  by  the  relations 
of  supply  and  demand,  has  been  universally  admitted;  but 
some  distinguished  writers  have  imagined,  that  another  criterion 
governs  what  they  call  natural  price,  or  what  the  author  before 
us  denominates  necessary  price,  and  which  he  defines  to  be 
“  the  price  necessary,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  society, 
4*  to  biing  the  commodity  regularly  to  the  market.'*’  This  sup¬ 
posed  criterion  is  the  cost  of  production  which  must  be  regular, 
ly  replaced  to  secure  the  regular  supply  of  the  commodity  ;  and 
towards  this  natural  or  necessary  price,  the  market  price,  under 
id)  its  casual  variations,  uniformly  gravitates.  Mr.  Malthus 
dissents  from  this  doctrine,  so  far  at  least  as  to  mmntain,  that 
the  Cost  of  production  never  directly  affects  either  the  natu¬ 
ral  or  the  market  price,  but  operates  only  by  preserving  or  dis¬ 
turbing  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand — according  as  the 
state  the  market  does  or  does  not  replace  the  primary  cost — 
and  in  this  manner  influencing  the  future  production.  To  prove 
that  the  real  cost  of  supplying  labour^  for  example,  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  regulate  its  price,  the  author  refers  to  the  case  of  the 
poor-laws,  which,  without  diminishing  the  actual  cost  of  rearing 
*  fmnily,  or  of  continuing  the  supply  of  labour,  affect  materially 
its  price  in  the  market.  He  gives  what  he  considers  as  the  still 
more  strikihg  illustration  afforded  by  the  use  of  a  paper  currency, 
of  wWch  the  value  may,  by  the  mere  regulation  of  the  supply,  be 
sustained  upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  precious  metals,  ^though 
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the  cost  of  prodtiction  is  in  this  instance  so  insignificant  that  it  does 
not  merit  computation.— >NoWy  in  these  illustrations,  the  last  of 
which  is,  for  several  reasons,  not  altogether  applicable,  the  atu 
thor  manifestly  refers,  not  to  the  naturm,  but  to  tne  market  price, 
of  which  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply  has  uniformly  been' 
considered  as  the  only  practical  criterion.  But  upon  what 
grounds  he  munUuns  that  the  natural  price— that  price  of 
which  it  is  the  very  description  that  it  replaces  all  the  eleroenta 
of  cost,  as  they  consist  of  wages,  profits,  and  rent — is  not  regu^ 
lated,  or  rather  measured  by  the  cost  of  production,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend ;  and  our  objection  to  the  doctrine  which  he 
appears  to  combat,  would  be,  not  that  it  is  erroneous,  but  that 
it  is  so  very  obvious,  that  no  author  can  undertake  the  formal 
statement  of  it  without  committing  the  sin  of  tautology. 

Is  there  any  real  standard  of  exchangeable  value — a^  com¬ 
modity  by  which  we  can  estimate  the  variations  which  afl^t  the 
value  of  all  other  articles  brought  into  exchange,  either  in  dif- 
ferent  regions  of  the  world  at  the  same  time,  or  at  remote  and 
distant  periods  of  history  ?  Is  there  a  commodity  by  which  we 
can  try  the  extent  of  the  fluctuations  which  acadent  is  conti¬ 
nually  occarioning  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  articles  of  commerce,  and  by  means  of  which  we  may 
discover  something  more  than  the  ruminal  values  which  the 
course  of  trade  alone  intimates  to  us,  and  be  enabled  to  deter¬ 
mine,  when  a  nominal  rise  or  fall  of  price  is  a  real  benefit  or  loss 
to  the  seller,  and  when  it  is  altogetner  illusory,  and  leaves  his 
condition  either  vmclianged,  or  altered  in  a  direction  truly  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  price  ? 
has  been  a  difficult  question  to  political  economists,  and  has  led 
them  to  a  fond  chase  afler  imaginary  standards,  which  have 
been  alternately  erected  and  destroyed  by  the  various  sects  cf 
polemics. 

The  labour  which  a  commodity  has  corf,  has  been  assumed 
by  some  eminent  writers  as  the  standard  of  its  real  value  in  ex¬ 
change.  But  this,  says  Mr.  Malthus,  cannot  be  a  just  stand¬ 
ard  ;  because,  if  the  amount  of  labour  employed  in  all  commo¬ 
dities  were  to  be  simultaneously  increased,  the'u*  exchangeable 
value  would  remmn  unaltered,  although  the  labour  expended  on 
them  would  no  longer,  of  course,  be  the  same — lxK:ause  there  is  no 
stage  of  society  in  which  labour  is  the  only  element  that  enters  into 
the  value  of  commodities,  the  rudest  manufacture  of  the  savage 
requiring  some  accumulation  and  advance  of  capital  before  it  can 
be  performed,  and  introducing,  &s  a  new  element,  the  profits  of 
stock  into  the  aggregate  value — because,  in  civilized  life,  the 
fxtnnuc  causes  of  variation,  which  are  independent  of  htbotir, 
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are  greatly  multiplied  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  rent,  &c. ;  and,  fi. 
nally,  bemuse  the  price  of  labour  itself  varies  according  to  the 
variable  relations  of  supply  and  demand,  and  occasions  a  change 
in  the  price  of  the  commomties  upon  which  it  is  employed,  with¬ 
out  any  variation  in  the  quantity  of  the  labour  itself.  The  value 
of  commodities  which  bear,  in  any  degree,  the  character  of  a  mono¬ 
poly,  is  moreover  quite  independent  of  Uie  extent  of  labour  em¬ 
ployed  upon  them;  and  although  it  be  true  that  the  price  of  com 
IS  umost  entirely  resolvable  into  wages  and  profits — the  rent  paid 
being  rather  the  result  than  the  cause  of  the  actual  price — tnere 
are  many  other  valuable  products  of  the  land,  wnich  bear  a 
much  nearer  resemblance  to  monopoly— which  therefore  can,  hy 
no  effort  of  ingenuity,  have  their  value  resolved  into  the  single 
element  of  wages,  or  even  into  wages  and  profits  alone — and 
which  come  indirectly  to  influence  the  value  of  all  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil.  The  price  of  cattle,  of  timber,  &c.  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  resolved,  in  great  part  at  least,  into  rent ;  and  it  is 
therefore  far  more  correct,  with  reference  to  the  great  mass  of 
commodities,  to  admit  the  influence  of  the  whole  three  elements 
of  wages,  profits,  and  rents,  upon  their  price  or  value,  than  to 
attempt  to  resolve  that  value  into  labour  alone.  If  one  term 
alone  were  to  be  used,  it  would  be  better  to  select  capital  than 
any  cS  the  others,  because  it  generally  pays  both  rent  and  liu 
hour ;  but  this  simplification  would  still  be  injudicious,  because  it 
would  not  be  intelligible  without  explanation.  Although  la¬ 
bour  then  be  an  important,  it  is  not  the  only  element  which 
enters  into  the  value  of  commodities  in  general — the  imaginary 
standard  of  value,  derived  from  this  source,  is  liable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  he  affected  hy  numerous  vanations  resulting  from  other 
causes— and  we  must  seek  for  the  real  standaid,  either  in 
some  other  commodity  taken  singly,  or  in  a  certmn  combination 
of  those  which  are  in  the  most  general  demand,  and  of  which 
the  value  is  at  once  the  most  constant  and  the  best  ascertmned. 

The  precious  metals  are  not  commodities  of  this  description. 
£ven  if  labour  alone  were  necessary  to  procure  them,  without 
the  intervention  of  capital  or  rent,  they  would,  as  a  standard  of 
value,  be  subject  to  the  vanations  occurring  in  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour  itself ;  and  on  a  fall  of  profits,  all  commodities  in  which 
any  capital  had  been  employed,  would  fall  in  price.  If  both  la¬ 
bour  and  capital  be  required,  then  a  new  element  of  variation 
is  introduced  ;  and  upon  a  rise  of  labour  or  fall  of  profits,  all 
commodities  must  rise  or  fall  in  their  money  price,  which  are 
not  produced  by  the  same  sort  of  capital,  exhibiting  the  same 
velocity  or  slowness  of  returns  with  that  employed  in  procur¬ 
ing  imaginary  standard.  But  farther,  the  precious  me- 
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tals,  from  their  remarkable  durability,  do  not  correspond  in  their 
fluctuations  to  the  rapid  changes  which  occur  in  the  supply  of 
other  commodities,  and  cannot  therefore  measure  these  changes; 
and  when  we  consider  that  they  are  the  produce  only  of  a  few 
countries,  and  are  therefore  necessarily  an  article  of  commerce, 
affected  by  the  countless  differences  which  occur  in  the  actual 
condition  of  different  nations>-~when  we  look  to  experience,  and 
reflect  how  irregularly  they  measure  the  real  value  of  commo¬ 
dities  in  London  and  Bengal,  and  even  in  England  and  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  Europe, — we  shall  be  forced  to  admit, 
that  no  commodity  could  be  selected  which  has  less  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  constant  and  practical  standard  of  real  value. 

Labour  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  nearest  approximations,  Mr. 
Malthas  thinks,  to  this  standard  which  can  be  obtained ;  not, 
however,  the  labour  which  has  been  expended  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  commodity,  but  th*-  labour  which  it  will  command  in 
exchange.  In  this  sense  of  the  term,  labour  has  an  advantage 
as  a  standard  over  all  other  commodities,  l)ecause  it  is  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  any  other  the  subject  of  exchanges,  and  because 
capital  itself  is  subservient  to  the  increase  of  wealth  only  by 
its  power  of  putting  labour  in  motion.  It  is  an  accurate  mea¬ 
sure  of  value  at  the  same  time  and  place — it  is  less  subject  to 
sudden  variations  than  any  other  commodity — and  practical¬ 
ly  fluctuates  less  in  its  real  value,  even  at  distant  places  and  in 
remote  periods.  The  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  has  se¬ 
lected  corn  as  the  best  measure  of  the  value  of  labour  from  centu¬ 
ry  to  century,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  considering  labour  to  be 
the  best  measure  of  the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  distant 
periods ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  all  other  things  being  equal',  a 
commodity  will  command  just  as  much  labour  as  it  has  cost; 
in  other  words,  that  labour,  if  not  a  perfect  standard,  is  at  least 
one  very  convenient  approximation.  Still,  however,  it  is  sub* 
ject  to  variations,  arising  from  changes  in  the  relation  of  de¬ 
mand  to  supply ;  and  although  an  exact  standard  will  never 
perhaps  be  found,  it  may  yet  be  posable  to  obtain  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proximation. 

With  this  view,  the  author  suggests  a  mean  between  com  and 
labour^  as  a  practical  measure  of  real  value  in  exchange.  Both 
com  and  labour,  taken  singly,  arc  found  to  be  subject  to  consi¬ 
derable  fluctuations  of  real  as  well  as  nominal  value ;  but  by 
comparing  them  together,  and  taking  a  medium,  a  near  approach 
may  be  made  to  an  accurate  standard — and  this,  too,  without 
the  embarrassment  which  would  he  occasioned  by  taking  a  wider 
range,  and  including  a  greater  variety  of  commodities.  When 
sora,  compared  with  labour,  is  dear,  labour,  of  course,  compar- 
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ed  with  corn,  is  cheap ;  the  medium  proposed  to  bd  assumed 
will  correct  the  excesses  in  the  value  ot  each,  which  are  always 
in  opposite  directions ;  and  if  we  take,  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
day's  common  labour,  a  specific  quantity  of  the  grain — a  peck 
of  wheat,  for  example,  in  England — which  forms  the  ordinary 
ibod  of  the  labourer  in  the  country  to  which  our  estimate  is  in¬ 
tended  to  apply,  we  shall  be  entitled,  when  we  find  that  any 
given  commcMity  has,  at  different  periods,  purchased  the  same 
number  of  days'  labour,  and  of  pecks  of  wheat,  to  pronounce  that 
its  real  value  has  not  varied ;  and  by  computing  the  difference 
of  its  money  value  at  the  same  periods,  we  shall  be  able  to  as¬ 
sign  the  enhancement  or  depression  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals. — This  is  not,  after  all,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  himself  ^mits,  a  perfect  standard ;  but  it  is  better  than 
such  a  standard  as  the  cost  of  production^  which  is  funda¬ 
mentally  erroneous.  And  to  Mr.  Ricardo's  question,  why  corn 
and  labour  should  be  assumed  as  a  standard  more  than  broad 
cloth,  the  answer  of  Mr.  Malthus  is,  that  if  we  are  to  have  a 
practical  standard  at  all,  we  must  have  one  which,  in  itself,  is  of 
manageable  computation—that  we  cannot  therefore  include  in¬ 
differently  aU  commodities,  because  their  infinite  and  complex 
variations  defy  all  ingenuity  of  calculation-— and  that,  as  a  se- 
lecUon  must  be  made,  the  choice  ought  to  fall  on  those  commodi- 
ties  which  are  most  constantly  demanded,  and  most  extensively 
exchanged— qualities  by  which  labour  and  com  are  visibly  point- 
ed  out,  and  pre-eminently  recommended. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  this  author  upon  a  question  which 
has  so  greatly  perplexed  the  students  of  political  economy. 
After  all  the  ingenuity  which  Mr.' Malthus  nas  displayed,  he 
comes  very  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  doctrine  propounded  by 
Adam  Smith ;  and  although  we  arc  satisfied  that  tne  doctrine 
of  that  eminent  wHter,  when  cleared  of  verbal  inaccuracies,  is 
upon  the  whole  the  soundest  that  has  yet  been  laid  down  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
here  a  very  few  reflections,  which  may  perliaps  tend  to  place 
the  subject  in  a  more  obvious  and  popular  light  than  that  in 
which  it  appears  under  the  technical  and  elaborate  management 
of  the  author  before  us. 

There  is  a  standard  of  real,  as  distinguished  from  nominal, 
value  in  exchange  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  what  that 
standard  must  be,  although  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
genuity  to  render  it  practically  available,  or  to  give  it  a  specific 
application  to  the  cases  which  may  occur.  What  is  the  pur. 
pose  for  which  the  commodity  of  which  the  real  value  is  sought 
pas  been  produced,— for  which  capital  has  been  risked,  and  labour 
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expended  upon  it  ?  To  give  the  owner  a  command  generally 
over  die  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  sucli  as  they  are 
sought  after  and  enjoyed  in  that  particular  place  or  stage  ^  so¬ 
ciety  to  which  he  may  chance  to  belong,  it  is  not  to  obtain  a 
command  specifically  over  labour  or  corn,  but  over  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  wealth  as  already  defined,  of  which  he  may  be  de¬ 
sirous  to  obtain  posse^on ;  and  the  real  value  of  any  given 
commodity, — the  substantial  gratification  which  it  brings  to  the 
owner,  is  measured  by  its  power  in  commanding  generally,  a 
a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  natural  objects  of  human  de¬ 
sire.  The  same  considerations,  however,  which  announce  to 
us  that  there  does  exist  a  standard  of  real  value  in  exchange, 
prove  also  that  it  never  can  be  rendered  available  for  any  prac¬ 
tical  purpose,  and  that  we  should  be  bewildered,  not  enlightened 
by  the  attempt  to  trace,  not  only  the  absolute^  but  the  relative 
variations  in  price,  of  the  whole  mass  of  commodities,  without 
which,  however,  we  can  never  accurately  measiu'e  the  real  value 
of  any  one  of  the  number,  because  the  rise  or  fall  prices  in 
any  one,  or  even  any  given  number  of  commodities  as  compared 
with  it,  may  be  compensated,  or  more  than  compensated,  by  an 
opposite  variation  in  a  different  class — absolute  constancy  of  real 
value  may  be  the  imexpected  result  of  infinite  relative  fluetua- 
fion. 

Why  is  it  that  we  call  the  price  or  the  value  of  commodiriet 
when  measured  by  the  precious  metals,  a  value  merely  nominal? 
It  is  because  a  commodity  may  command  the  same  quantity  of 
these  metals  from  time  to  time,  and  yet  be  able  to  procure  very 
different  portions,  not  of  corn  and  lalx)ur  only,  but  generally  of 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life :  because  gold  and  stiver 
themselves  experience  great  variations  in  their  own  value  t  and, 
therefore,  cannot,  with  any  accuracy,  measure  the  value  of  other 
commodities.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  every  article  which 
can  be  selected,  and,  among  the  rest,  of  labour  ana  corn ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  very  definition  of  nominal,  as  distinguished  from  real 
value  is, — that  the  former  is  value  in  one  commodity  alone, 
while  the  latter  is  value  in  the  aggregate  mass  of  necessaries  and 
conveniences.  Whenever  any  single  commodity  therefore  is  pro¬ 
posed  as  the  standard  of  real  value  in  exchange,  there  occurs  a 
manifest  contradiction  in  terms, — because  value  measured  by  a 
single  commodity,  must  be  nominal  value  alone,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  this  commodity  has  the  power  of  representing 
exactly  the  whole  series  of  variations  in  the  aggregate  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  human  desire,  and  of  definitely  expresring  their  nume¬ 
rous  and  perplexed  relations. 

When  Adorn  Smith  spoke  of  the  labour  employed  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  commodities,  as  furnishing  a  standard  of  their  real  value, 
it  was  not  to  value  in  exchange  he  alluded,  nor  to  value  in  use, 
—because  value  in  exchange,  whether  real  or  nominal,  depends 
on  very  different  principles,  and  it  is  notorious  that  vidue  in  use 
is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  production.  He 
spoke  of  the  real  value  of  the  article  to  the  labourer  himself, 
a  value  which,  in  the  case  of  articles,  which  are  solely  produced 
by  labour — and  to  these  alone  his  standard  can  apply — may,  or 
may  not,  for  a  time  be  replaced  to  the  labourer  by  the  exchanges 
of  commerce,  but  which  must  be  finally  replaces  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  production.  If  the  lalwurcr  be  not  compen¬ 
sated  according  to  this  standard,  he  will  either  cease  to  la^ur 
altogether,  or  give  a  diffiere.tt  tendency  to  his  exertions,  or  be¬ 
come  degraded  in  his  condition,  and  suffer  an  abridgment  of  his 
wonted  comforts  and  enjoyments.  The  labour  embodied  in  com¬ 
modities  is,  therefore,  the  standard  of  their  real  value  to  the  la¬ 
bourer  ;  not  indeed  of  their  value  in  exchange,  but  of  that  natural 
value  round  which  all  exchanges  turn,  and  by  which  they  are 
ultimately  regulated.  This  is  true  at  least  of  that  advancing  state 
of  society  which  alone  gives  full  play  to  the  general  principles  of 
polidcal  economy, — ^for  in  the  stationary  or  declining  periods, 
when  misgovemment  spreads  its  morbid  symptoms  over  the  whole 
i^stem,  we  may  expect  the  ordinary  laws  of  healthy  existence 
to  be  suspended,  and  the  general  maxims  of  the  science  to  be  re¬ 
versed.  Mr.  Malthus  indeed  remarks,  that  in  no  period  of  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  labour  expended  on  production,  the  sole  element 
which  composes  real  value,  and  that  the  profits  of  capital  niust 
enter  more  or  less  into  the  amount ;  but  capital  itself,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  but  the  representation  of  the  labour  which  its  first  acquisi¬ 
tion  has  cost,  and  without  any  great  stretch  of  refinement  the  profits 
of  stock  may,  with  reference  to  this  very  general  and  abstract  view 
of  the  subject,  be  sufficiently  identified  with  labour  to  lie  included 
under  the  standard  which  Smith  has  assigned.  Renty  Mr.  Mal¬ 
thus  admits  to  be  in  general  the  result,  not  the  cause  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  products  of  the  soil, — and  the  elements  which  naturally 
enter  into  the  real  value  of  commodities,  are  therefore  labour 
and  profit,  or  labour  alone  under  the  explanation  given  above. 
There  is  nothing  very  inaccurate,  therefore,  in  the  theoretical 
view  of  the  subject  taken  by  Smith,  in  considering  labour  ex¬ 
pended  on  production  as  the  standard,  not  indeed  of  value  in 
exchange,  but  of  that  natural  value  to  which  all  exchanges  in  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  condition  of  society  must  sooner  or  later 
be  rendered  conformable. 

As  to  the  medium  betwixt  com  and  labour  assumed  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  taken  for  purposes  exclusively 
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practical,  and  indeed  it  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  principles 
of  Adam  Smith  himself ;  but  still  the  practical  standard  is  subject 
to  numerous  and  perplexing  variations.  The  condition  of  society 
as  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining,  will  affect  the  real  value 
of  labour  for  many  centuries,  and  either  exalt  the  labourer  to 
comfort  and  independence,  or  degrade  him  into  poverty  and 
servitude.  Agricultural  improvements,  the  state  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  natural  qualities  of  the  soil,  may  {xuduce  the  most 
signal  revolutions  in  the  value  of  com,  without  leaving  distinct 
traces  of  the  character  and  extent  of  their  operation ;  in  a  coun¬ 
try  barbarous  and  dependent  on  foreign  commerce  for  every  ar¬ 
ticle  but  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil,  both  labour  and  com  may 
fall  incalulably  in  their  real  value, — that  is,  in  their  value  com¬ 
pared  with  all  other  commodities,  which  by  this  hypothesb  are 
imported  from  abroad — without  affording  that  reciprocal  check 
on  the  variation  of  each  other  which  Mr.  Malthus  assumes ;  and 
it  can  require  no  argument  to  prove  that  in  such  circumstances 
they  must  cease  to  afford  a  just  standard  of  the  real  value  of 
any  single  commodity, — that  is,  of  its  value  compared  with  the 
entire  aggregate  of  commodities  for  wliich  there  exists  a  demand. 

On  the  subject  of  Rent,"  the  author  is  very  copious.  Rent, 
which  is  the  portion  of  the  value  of  the  whole  produce  that  re¬ 
mains  after  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation  have  been  paid,  de¬ 
pends  for  its  existence  upon  that  natural  quality  of  the  soil  by 
which  it  yields  a  ntrplus  beyond  what  is  required  to  pay  tHe 
labour  of  cultivation,  and  the  profits  of  capital — upon  that 
power  which  belongs  to  the  necessaries  of  life  of  creating  the 
demand  which  stimulates  their  production — and,  last  of  all,  up¬ 
on  the  comparative  scarcity  of  fertile  land,  the  returns  yielded 
by  the  more  barren  soils  progressively  brought  into  cultivation, 
coming  in  the  issue  to  extend  by  an  obvious  process,  the  rents 
exigible  from  the  more  fertile.  But  for  the  natural  fertility  cf 
the  soil,  there  could  be  no  surplus  beyond  the  expence  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  were  it  not  for  the  power  which  food  possesses  of  realiz¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  population,  the  surplus  even  when  created,  might 
b^ome  useless  for  want  of  a  market  A  great  error  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  some  modern  writers  in  supposing  that  the  rent  obUuned 
for  land  resembles  tlie  produce  of  a  common  monopoly,  because, 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  price  of  the  monopolized  commodity 
may  exceed  infinitely  the  cost  of  its  production,  the  amount  m 
rent  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  that  surplus  fertility  upon 
which  its  existence  depends.  Rent  is  not^  therefore,  a  deduction 
made  either  from  the  wages  of  labour,  or  the  profits  of  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  agricultural  Operations ;  on  the  contrary,  the  existence 
of  this  natural  surplus  is  the  cause  of  that  exemption  from  agri- 
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cultural  toils  of  a  great  portion  of  the  members  of  society,  upon 
which  elegance  and  social  refinement  manifestly  depend ;  and 
a  state  of  social  existence  which  could  support  only  the  cultiva¬ 
tor,  would  be  a  state  of  poverty  and  barbarism. 

At  an  early  period  rents  would  not  be  separated  from  the 
expence  of  cultivation ;  but  as  capital  and  population  increased, 
profits  and  wages  would  fall ;  the  necessity  of  cultivating  more 
Darren  lands  would  make  the  entire  produce  of  the  more  fertile 
bear  a  larger  proportion  than  before  to  the  labour  and  capital 
employed  upon  them ;  a  separation  of  rent  would  naturally  and 
inevitably  take  place ;  and  upon  the  same  principle  the  rents  of 
richer  lands  must  continue  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  ex¬ 
tended  wants  of  a  growing  population  demand  the  inclusion  under 
the  system  of  tillage,  of  lands  graduating  more  and  more  to¬ 
wards  sterility — or  rather  to  that  low  point  of  fertility  at  which 
the  produce  only  compensates  for  the  labour  and  capital  em- 
ployed — ^beneath  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  descend. 
This  natural  progression,  however,  may  be  prematurely  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  agency  of  despotism,  when  the  sovereign,  as 
the  imaginary  owner  of  the  soil,  exacts  at  the  beginning  a 
portion  of  its  produce,  such  as  the  most  fertile  lands  can  alone 
afford,  and  thus  excludes  all  the  more  barren  soils  from  the 
chance  of  cultivation;  a  phenomenon  conspicuously  exhibited 
by  the  despotisms  of  Asia,  where  much  good  land  has  been  lefl 
waste  aitd  desolate  for  ages — and  exemplified,  although  not  to 
the  same  extent,  under  the  feudal  monarchies  of  Europe,  till 
the  prepress  of  freedom  awoke  the  energies  of  man,  and  broke 
the  tetters  by  which  the  earth  itself  had  been  chuned  down  in 
Sterility. 

The  fall  of  profits  and  wages,  by  diminishing  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  produces  a  rise  of  rents ;  but  there  are  other  causes 
not  less  operative  which  have  not  been  so  generally  remarked. 
Agricultural  improvements,  either  as  they  tend  to  lessen  the  cost, 
or  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  production,  are  among  the  most  con- 
imcuous ;  in  the  first  instance,  the  price  of  produce  will  remtun 
toe  same,  but  the  difference  of  cost  will  go  m  augmentation  of 
rent ;  in  the  second  case,  produce  will  fall  at  first,  but  an  increase 
of  population  will  finally  lead  to  the  culture  of  poorer  soils,  and 
the  rent  of  the  old  cultivated  lands  will  rise  accordingly.  The 
g^eat  improvements  in  agriculture  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
country  within  the  last  century,  have  gone  chiefly  to  the  increase 
of  rents  and  the  payment  of  taxes. — 'Ine  only  other  cause  of  the 
rise  of  rents  noticed  by  our  author,  is  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  itself:  a  rise  which— -ns  England  experienced 
m  the  prosperous  interval  from  1793  to  1813-^ay  occur  with- 
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out  any  fall  in  the  profits  of  capital ;  and  which,  when  it  origi¬ 
nates  in  a  great  demand  for  manufactures,  and  a  prosperous  state 
of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic — although  it  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  seem  a  rise  only  in  the  mottey  price  of  corn — 
may  prove  eminently  serviceable  to  agriculture.— No  fresh 
land  can  be  cultivated— no  new  capital  can  be  employed  on 
lands  that  have  already  l)een  long  in  cultivation,  unless  there 
exist  a  tendency  to  a  rise  of  rents— although  such  rise  will 
not  be  proportioned  to  the  extension  of  cultivation,  or  the  in¬ 
crease  of  produce — a  proposition  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 
rents  in  England  now  bear  a  less  proportion  than  formerly  to 
the  whole  produce,  although  they  are  both  nominally  and  really 
increased.  Accumulation  of  capital — increase  of  populaUon— 
improvements  in  agriculture — the  high  price  of  produce — arc  the 
causes,  therefore,  of  increasing  rents ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to 
add,  that  the  ojiposite  causes  necessarily  produce  their  decline. 

Mr.  Malthus  considers  land  as  a  machine,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  produced ;  and  as  of  this  species  of  ma¬ 
chine  there  exist  great  varieties,  of  which  it  may  be  neccs^ry  to  em¬ 
ploy  some  of  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  very  best,  the  price  of  the 
article  produced  will  be  regulated  by  the  cost  of  production  on  the 
poorest  soils,  added  to  the  rent  of  such  land  in  its  natural  state. 
But  gradation  of  soils  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  and  rise 
of  rent ;  if  all  the  lands  were  equally  productive,  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  demand  existed  for  their  produce,  rent  would  still  be  se¬ 
parated,  because  of  the  natural  property  of  JertilHy  mentioned 
above ;  nor  will  the  profits  of  capital  lie  regulated,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed,  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  surplus 
yielded  by  the  most  fertile  lands  retained  in  cultivation,  because^ 
in  every  improved  country,  uncultivated  land  yields  a  rent  in 
proportion  to  its  power  of  feeding  eattle  or  of  growing  wood ;  and 
the  profits  of  capital  arc  circumscribed  equally  in  the  case  of  poor 
and  of*  fertile  soils,  by  the  condition  of  that  natural  rent  which 
must  be  realized  to  ensure  cultivation  at  all. 

There  are  two  leading  causes  of  the  diflerenccs  in  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce,  which  occur  at  different  periods,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countnes — a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals-^ 
and  in  the  cost  of  producing  corn.  To  this  last  cause  arc  owing  the 
dificrences  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  most  deeply 
interested,  and  which  render  corn  so  much  dearer  in  England 
than  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  inevitable  lot  of  every  rich  country,  either  to  consume 
corn  of  its  own  growth  at  a  very  high  price,  or  to  be  depend* 
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ent  on  its  neighbours  for  the  supply  of  this  essential  commodity. 
In  the  progress  of  wealth  corn  naturally  rises,  and  manufactures 
as  naturally  fall,  in  value. 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  Mr.  Malthus,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Ricardo,  considers  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  of 
the  state  as  strictly  identified.  Mr.  Ricardo,  imagining  that  high 
rents  arise  chiefly  from  difficulty  of  production,  was  naturally 
led  to  view  the  interests  of  the  landlord  as  at  variance  with  those 
of  tlie  community ;  an  error,  however,  which  is  corrected  by  the 
consideration,  that  agricultural  improvements,  the  greatest  of 
public  benefits,  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  rise  of  rents — as  the 
contrast  which  England  and  Scotland  exhibit  to  Ireland,  Po¬ 
land,  India,  and  ^uth  America,  abundantly  proves.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  our  author  thinks,  of  the  truth  of  this  po¬ 
sition  as  applied  to  all  but  importing  countries,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  interest  of  the  landlord  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  bo  at  variance  with  that  of  the  community  at  large.  But 
this  opposition  is  more  apparent  than  real  ,*  for  not  only,  as 
Adam  Sniith  has  remarked,  is  the  landholder  better  able  to 
sustain  foreign  comjjetition  than  any  other  class  of  producers, 
but,  in  })oint  of  fact,  the  state  is  greatly  and  )x?rmancntly  be¬ 
nefited  by  those  agricultural  improvements  which  arc  stimula¬ 
ted  by  the  prohibition  of  im)M)rts.  The  meliorations  which, 
in  our  own  country,  arc  chiefly  made  by  the  tenants,  or  actual 
cultivators,  remain  at  the  end  of  the  lease  as  a  clear  benefit  to 
the  landlord,  and  virtually  to  the  public;  the  cultivator  has, 
in  the  interim,  drawn  not  merely  the  ortlinary  profits  of  stock, 
but  a  com])cnsation  for  the  capital  sunk  by  him  in  permanent 
improvements;  the  capital  embarked  in  agriculture  is  thus  con¬ 
siderably  more  productive  than  capital  vested  in  other  employ¬ 
ments  ;  and  although  the  consumers  may  pay  dearer  for  corn  of 
tlomestic,  than  they  would  do  for  that  of  foreign  growth,  it  docs 
not  follow  that  the  domestic  produce  has  actually  cost  more  ca¬ 
pital  and  labour  in  the  protluction — although  this  be  the  true  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  its  ex|)cnsc  to  the  state  is  to  be  measured. 

In  the  author’s  chapter  on  the  wages  of  LalKiur,  we  do  not 
observe  much  that  is  new.  The  dependence  of  wages  upon  the 
relation  betwixt  the  supply  and  demand  for  labour,  is  illustrated 
in  the  usual  manner ;  but  some  sensible  remarks  are  made  upon 
the  causes  Avhich,  in  different  periods  of  society,  influence  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  This  condition  depends  upon 
the  increasing  resources  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  habits  of 
the  people ;  and  the  habits  of  the  people  arc  seriously  affected  by 
the  character  of  the  government  and  institutions  under  which  they 
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live.  High  wages  may  either  increase  the  numbers  of  the  labouring 
population,  or  they  may  improve  the  mode  of  living  of  the  labourer 
— they  may  cither  exalt,  or  still  farther  degrade  him,  according  to 
the  habits  which  political  institutions  have  impressed  upon  him. 
Civil  and  political  liberty  alone  can  confer  that  decent  pride,  and 
liecoming  spirit  of  independence,  by  which  even  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lower  orders  is  munly  determined  ;  and  education 
itself,  although  it  may  do  much  under  a  free  government,  is  al¬ 
most  powerless  under  a  despotism.  The  increa^  produce  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  has  only  multiplied  the  number,  without  reliev- 
ing  the  misery,  of  her  working  population ;  while  the  high  wa¬ 
ges  which,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  indicated  the 
prosperity  without  adding,  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  population 
of  England,  greatly  improved  the  mode  of  living,  and  elevated 
the  habits  and  character  of  her  people. 

Mr.  Malthus  thinks,  that  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money  is  not 
attended  with  the  injurious  consequences  to  the  labouring  classes 
which  have  been  generally  ascrilied  to  it ;  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
he  reviews  the  very  singular  period  of  English  history,  from  the 
end  of  the  15th  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  upon  which  an 
opposite  conclusion  had  been  founded. — and  endeavours  to  shew, 
that  although  a  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour  coincided  at  that 
time  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  tlie  two  events  were 
not  necessarily  connected,  the  former  being  the  consequence  of 
the  unusually  high  rate  of  wages  which  h^  preceded — a  pro¬ 
position  which  he  thinks  established  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  before  the  perira  of  unusual  elevation 
commenced,  the  real  wages  of  labour  were  as  low  as  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  after  it  had  terminated,  while  the  last  sixty  years 
of  the  17th  century,  after  tlie  depreciation  of  money  had  ceased 
to  operate,  exhibited  even  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  Edward  III. — A  rise  in  the  price  of  com, 
occasioned  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  could  have  but  a 
very  temporary  effect,  the  author  thinks,  on  the  wages  of  la¬ 
bour,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders ;  an  effect  not  more 
enduring  than  that  of  a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  will  often  operate  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  upon  the 
state  of  the  country. — It  makes  a  great  difference,  Mr.  Malthus 
thinks,  to  the  labourer,  whether  a  beneficial  change  in  his  condi¬ 
tion  shall  proceed  from  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com  or  a  rise  in 
that  of  labour ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  not  that  constant 
and  regular  demand  for  labour  which  the  other  implies,  and 
which,  of  all  possible  benefits,  is  the  greatest  to  the  working  po¬ 
pulation. 
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We  now  advance  to  the  chapter  on  the  profits  of  **  Capital,” 
a  term  which  the  author  prefers  to  “  Stock,"  because  the  latter 
is  too  comprehensive,  and  includes  every  branch  of  property 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  employed  so  as  to  realize  profit-^ 
while  Capital  is  the  appropriate  term  for  that  branch  of  tlie 
national  stock  which  is  employed  in  the  work  of  production. 
The  rate  of  profits  is  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances : 
but  especially  by  the  difierences  which  occur  in  the  value  of 
labour,  as  influenced  either  by  the  price  of  food,  or  by  the 
quantity  of  it  allotted  to  the  lalmurer.  Each  of  these  causes  is 
by  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  any  imaginable  variety.  Even 
if  com  wages  never  altered,  nominm  wages  would  rise,  and  pro¬ 
fits  fall,  in  proportion  as  poorer  lands  came  to  be  cultivated ; 

{>rofits  would  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  last 
and  taken  into  cultivation ;  and  as  the  labourer  would  not  re¬ 
gulate  his  physical  wants  by  the  increased  difficulty  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  means  to  satisfy  them,  labour  would  absorb  a  greater 
portion  of  the  whole  produce,  and  less  would,  of  course,  be  re¬ 
alized  in  the  shape  of  profits.  Profits  and  real  wages  would  be 
highest  at  first,  but  would  gradually  decline ;  and  thus  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  last  land  taken  into  cultivation,  might  limit  the  extent  of 
profits  in  the  issue — but  without  reflating  their  fluctuations  at 
each  interval  of  advance  or  depression. 

But  the  proportion  which  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  bears 
to  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  market,  is  the  chief  cause  which 
directly  influences  the  rate  of  profits ; — for  if  capital  be  abund¬ 
ant,  it  is  impossible  that  profits  should  be  high.  If  capital  were 
to  increase,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  population,  pro¬ 
fits  might  be  high  at  first,  but  would  soon  decline,  till  the  mu- 
Uve  to  accumulation  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  expired.  Rents  and  profits  would  equally,  in  the  case  suppos¬ 
ed,  be  low — because  land  and  capital  would  be  abundant,  while 
labour  would  be  scarce ;  the  value  of  each  would  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand.  The  results  sup¬ 
posed  might  moreover  occur,  even  if  the  whole  land  were  of 
equal  fertility ;  and  the  hypothesis  that  the  rate  of  profits  de¬ 
pends  immediately  upon  the  gradations  of  soil,  is  therefore  un¬ 
founded.— The  lalxiuring  classes  have  it  in  their  power,  by  re¬ 
gulating  the  supply  of  population  and  of  labour,  to  determine, 
in  a  great  degree,  what  proportion  of  the  produce  shall  fall  to 
their  own  share — and  arc  rendered  helpless  and  dependent  only 
by  their  own  imprudence. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  the  food  of  the  labourer  therefore— 
that  circumstance  upqn  which  alone  Mr.  Ricardo  conceives  tlio 
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rate  of  profits  to  hinge — is  but  one  of  many  powerful  causes  which 
influence  the  result.  The  quantity  of  aw/u*ded  to  the  la^ 
bourer,  is  itself  dependent  on  that  relation  of  demand  to  supply 
which  Adam  Smith  has  correctly  stated,  but  which  Mr.  Ricardo 
omits ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  cause  of  permanently 
high  profits,  but  a  deficient  supply  of  capital.  Although  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Ricardo  includes  an  influencing  cause  of  profits, 
which  must  ultimately  predominate  over  all  the  others,  it  leaves 
unaccounted  for,  innumerable  variations  of  practical  occurrence, 
which  it  is  chiefly  important  in  a  system  of  political  economy  to 
cxplmn. 

The  effect  upon  profits,  moreover,  of  the  successive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  poor  lands,  may  be  balanced  by  the  progress  of  agricuU 
tural  improvements-— by  an  increase  of  exertion  among  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes — and  by  every  other  cause  which  can  lessen  the 
cost  of  production ;  and  not  only  by  these,  but  by  the  causes 
which  modify  prices — particularly  that  of  corn,  of  which  the 
price  may  often  be  enhanced,  without  increasing,  generally,  the 
cost  of  production.  The  successive  cultivation  of  poorer  lands, 
therefore,  operates  but  slowly  upon  the  rate  of  profits,  and  is 
counteracted  in  its  progress  by  a  variety  of  other  causes — in  il¬ 
lustration  of  which  Mr.  Maltnus  refers  to  the  low  state  of  rents 
and  profits  at  the  beginning  of  the  last,  as  compared  with  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  although  poorer  lands 
were  in  the  interval  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  the 
result  can  be  referred  only  to  the  comparative  redundancy  of  ca¬ 
pital  in  the  one,  and  its  comparative  deficiency  in  the  other 
period.  During  the  first  period,  capital  was  redundant;  the 
price  of  corn  fell,  and  wages  rose ;  during  the  second,  there  was 
an  extraordinary  demand  tor  capital— agricultural  improvements 
were  rapidly  progressive — and  every  cause  was  in  operation  from 
which  increasing  profits  could  be  anticipated.  The  combined, 
operation  of  these  causes  was  indeed  fortuitous  in  some  degree- 
hut  the  author  thinks,  that  a  century  hence  profits  will  probably 
be  higher  than  they  are  now,  if  the  remote  period  should  be  one 
of  war,  and  of  great  public  expenditure. 

Mr.  Ricardo  supposes  wages  and  profits  always  to  form  the 
same  amount,  whatever  may  Ire  the  rate  of  money  wages — and 
determines,  of  course,  that  a  rise  of  money  wages  necessarily  im¬ 
plies  a  fall  of  profits,  and  vice  versa — as  if  this  were  the  real 
cause  of  the  alternations.  But  he  omits  to  consider  a  rise  or  fall 
of  pricesy  as  influencing,  in  any  degree,  the  result,  although  it 
is  often  the  main  efficient  cause  of  the  changes'which  t)ccur.  The 
grc'at  secret  for  maintaining  profits  high,  is  to  find  an  adequate 
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channel  for  the  employment  of  capital— an  object  which  perma- 
ncnt  agricultural  improvements  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  attrin 
—so  much  so,  that  in  a  large  territory,  consisting  of  poor  land, 
capital  might  be  absorbed  for  centuries  in  cultivation,  and  pro¬ 
fits  might  continue  high — while  a  country  of  limited  extent,  but 
of  high  fertility,  might  exhibit  a  slate  of  very  low  profits,  even 
although  it  imported  corn  plentifully  from  abroad,  and  thus  kept 
down,  as  much  as  possible,  the  price  of  labour— so  powerful  is 
the  direct  influence  of  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply  upon 
the  rate  of  profits.— In  one  of  our  most  valuable  articles  of  export 
—that  of  cotton  goods — the  fall  of  wages  and  of  profits  has,  as  we 
all  know,  coincided— and  this,  too,  without  any  demand  for  capital 
in  other  employments.  Thus  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  fall 
of  prices,  as  well  as  the  rise  of  wages,  contracts  the  rate  of  pro¬ 
fits — while  it  is  unquestionable,  that  even  the  principle  assumed 
by  Mr.  Ricardo  himself  operates  by  means  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand — and  that  “  the  reason  why  profits  must  fall  as  the  land 
becomes  more  exhausted  is,  that  tiie  effective  demand  for  neces¬ 
saries  cannot  increase  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  producing 
them.” 

In  treating  of  the  distinction  betwixt  «  Wealth”  and  “  Value,” 
the  author  remarks,  that  an  abundance  of  commodities,  without 
a  demand  for,  or  power  of  disposing  of  them,  would  imply 
wealth  without  value — that  when  more  commodities  arc  obtain¬ 
ed,  by  the  same  exertion  of  labour,  through  the  intervention  of 
machinery,  or  otherwise,  more  wealth  is  indeed  created,  but  va¬ 
lue  may  remain  unchanged— that  in  comparing  objects  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  however,  the  increase  of  wealth  can  only  be  mea- 
sured  by  the  increase  of  exchangeable  value — and,  in  fine,  that 
wealth  depends  partly  upon  the  quantity  of  commodities  pro¬ 
duced,  and  partly  on  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  mankind. 
But  valtie  is  always  necessary  to  stimulate  to  the  production  of 
wealth — the  sacrifice  which  people  arc  disposed  to  make,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  particular  commodity,  is,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  the  sole  cause  of  its  existence — and  the  market 
prices  of  commodities  create  all  the  great  movements  for  their 
production 

The  last  chapter,  “  On  the  immediate  causes  of  the  progress 
of  Wealth,”  is  the  most  important  one  of  the  book. 

Moral  and  political  causes,  the  author  admits  to  be  of  supreme 
importance ;  but  as  they  fall  not  within  the  range  of  jxilitical 
economy,  he  proposes  to  himself  a  field  of  investigation  far  more 
circumscribed.  The  fact  that  many  countries,  with  great  na¬ 
tional  resources,  are  poor,  and  that  others,  whose  resources  are 
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inferior,  have  ascended  high  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  while  pro¬ 
perty  has  in  both  been  equally  well  secured,  admits  of  no  doubt 
—and  the  object  of  the  author,  in  this  part  of  liis  treatise,  is  to 
develope  the  direct  causes  which  have  produced  a  distinction  so 
conspicuous  and  important. 

The  mere  desire  of  the  labouring  classes  to  possess  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  will  not  alone  ensure  production ;  the  produce 
of  labour  must,  moreover,  be  in  demand  ;  there  must' also  be  a 
demand  for  commodities,  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  labour¬ 
ers  who  produce  them.  A  mere  increase  of  population  will  not 
create  the  necessary  demand  ;  the  countries  in  which  population 
has  been  most  rapidly  and  imprudently  increased,  have  not  been 
the  most  successful  in  accumulating  wealth — and  the  notion  that 
the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  limits  of  subsistence  is  alone 
a  suiBcient  stimulus  to  production,  is  refuted  by  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Does  the  principle  of  accumulation^  then,  account  for  the  pro¬ 
gress"  of  wealth.?  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  increase  of  wealth, 
without  saving  from  revenue  to  add  to  capital ;  but  the  real 
question  is — what  are  the  proximate  causes  which  encourage  and 
secure  this  accumulation.?  The  process  of  accumulation  may 
outstrip  the  demand  for  the  commodities  accumulated — for  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  there  can  never  l)e  a  glut  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  merely  bwause  they  are  exchanged  Jar  each  other.  Gene¬ 
rally  sj^aking,  they  arc  not  mutually  exchanged,  but  rather  gi¬ 
ven  in  return  for  labour ;  and  that  they  may  fall  in  their  value, 
compared  with  labour,  can  admit  of  no  doubt  with  those  who 
justly  appreciate  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand. — It  is  an 
error,  then,  to  compare  commodities  with  each  other  alone — they 
must  be  comparetl  also  with  the  wants  of  the  consumer,  and  his 
power  and  will  to  purchase  them  ;  nor  can  it  be  smd  that  there 
is  an  effective  demand  for  any  commodity,  unless  it  will  com¬ 
mand  more  labour  than  it  has  cost — this  being  the  only  efficient 
motive  to  production. 

Another  important  error  generally  prevails,  viz.  the  omission  of 
the  love  eff  indolence  so  conspicuous  in  man,  among  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  influence  the  general  result — a  propensity  which, 
by  narrowing  the  use  of  luxuries,  visibly  circumscribes  demand, 
and  which  can  be  counteracted  only  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  slow  growth  of  improvement.  A  still  more  important  error  is 
committed  by  those  who  imagine,  that  accumulation  can,  of  itself, 
insure  effectual  demand;  that  what  is  saved  in  the  consumption  of 
luxuries  goes,  of  course,  to  the  production  of  necessaries;  that  the 
landlord,  for  example,  by  saving  part  of  his  surplus  produce, could 
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create  the  demand  which  w*>uld  ensure  the  beneficial  exchar^ 
of  it.  As  hy  fertile  land,  is  meant  that  land  which  produces 
more  than  is  sufficient  to  subsist  the  labourers  employed  upon 
it,  so  the  landlord  who  would  save  this  surplus— ^at  is,  who 
would  employ  more  labourers  upon  the  land  with  the  view  of  a 
future  increase  of  the  surplus — would  evidently  injure  himself, 
unless  he  could,  at  the  same  time,  create  the  demand  by  which  the 
surplus  may  be  beneficially  disposed  of.  No  nation  can  grow 
rich  by  an  accumulation  of  capital  aridng  from  a  diminution  of 
consumption  ;  and  the  limits  within  whi<m  profitable  accumula¬ 
tion  must  be  confined  may  very  easily  be  passed. 

There  exists  a  striking  analogy  betwixt  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  accumulation  of  capital — both  may  be  redundant 
compared  with  the  actual  means  of  employment  and  support, 
although  deficient  compared  with  the  extent  and  capabilities  of 
the  territory.  The  great  object  required  in  either  case,  is  a  de¬ 
mand  fur  commodities,  or  for  labour,  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them.  Although  there  may  be  a  rapid  and  a  beneficial 
increase  of  capital  or  population,  after  a  war,  or  some  other  ex¬ 
traordinary  cause  of  their  waste,  has  been  operating— yet  the 
sudden  increase  is  the  effect  of  the  preceding  waste  alone,  not  of 
any  inherent  power  either  in  capital  or  population  to  secure  their 
own  employment ;  and  it  is  equally  vain,  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
maneiit  incren.se  of  wealth,  to  push,  by  artifical  means,  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  excess. 

A  fertile  soil  is  itself  not  only  a  rich  source,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  of  wealth ;  yet,  unless  property  be  wisely  dis- 
tiibuted,  and  unless  access  can  be  found  to  extensive  markets, 
the  settlers  on  the  most  fertile  land  may  long  remmn  without 
any  considerable  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  labour  will  not  always  lead  to  its  employment  in  the 
production  of  luxuries,  for  which  the  skill  and  the  taste  are  equal¬ 
ly  of  slow  growth ;  and  although  a  nation  which  procures  its 
kxkI  with  facility  maif  devote  much  time  to  the  production 
luxuries,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  taste  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  take  this  direction.  Luxuries  are  not  in  general  produ¬ 
ced  that  they  may  be  consumed  by  the  actual  producers  of 
them,  but  that  they  may  be  exchange  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
which  another  class  have  it  in  their  power  to  supply.  It  is  in 
rude  periods  of  society,  and  when  the  richest  soils  alone  arc  cul¬ 
tivated,  that  the  greatest  number  of  labourers  are  employed  upon 
the  land — a  fact  which  contradicts  the  theory,  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  food  is  easily  procured,  the  production  of  luxuries  will 
be  extended  of  course ;  it  is  when  agriculture— as  in  England— 
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has  reached  Us  highest  point  of  improwment^  that  the  numbers 
of  the  agricultural  population  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Facility  of  production  oflen,  in  fact,  arrests  the  career  of 
industry  al logger,  by  surpassing  the  progress  of  demand— 
and  the  facility  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life  so  confirms 
the  natural  habits  of  indolence,  that  all  exertion  to  produce 
luxuries  is  suspended.  Look  at  Spanish  America  for  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  these  truths,  where  the  produce  of  the  banana  is  so 
abundant,  that  industry,  it  is  thought,  will  never  be  excited  in 
these  regions  till  its  cultivation  be  prohibited — where  convenien- 
cies  and  comforts  are  unknown— where  poverty  is  universal- 
and  such  improvidence  prevails,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  pre¬ 
ternatural  fertility,  the  visitations  of  famine  are  frequent  and  de¬ 
structive.  This  dreadful  and  degrading  indolence  yields  only 
to  the  energy  of  demand ;  and  while  the  proprietors  and  te¬ 
nants  in  tlie  remote  districts  leave  their  lands  waste,  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  or  of  the  mines,  are  stimu¬ 
lated  to  that  cultivation,  fur  the  produce  of  which  a  ready  and 
sure  market  is  opened.  Nor  is  it  deficiency  of  capital  which 
perpetuiftes  this  state  of  things  in  these  fine  regions..  M.  Hum- 
Ixildt  has  remarked  the  abundance  of  capiuJ,  and  has  attributed 
the  phenomenon  to  its  true  cause— the  want  of  demand.  Ire¬ 
land  also,  where  the  general  culture  and  use  of  the  potatoe  has 
greatly  abridged  the  toil  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life— 
where  the  population  is  redundant  compared  with  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  native  indolence  triumphs  of  course— where,  al¬ 
though  there  is  abundant  leisure  for  their  production,  the  la¬ 
bourer  yet  remmns  without  comforts  or  conveniences — where 
ra]:Mtal  is  not  deficient,  but  where  the  natural  excitement  arising 
from  demand  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  impolitic  restraints 
imposed  on  Irish  produce  and  manufactures, — Ireland,  which 
ought  by  its  natural  resources  to  be  far  richer  than  England, 
aiul  yet  is  incalculably  poorer,  aftbrds  another  conclusive  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not 
of  itself  an  adequate  stimulus  to  the  increase  of  wealth. 

The  invention  of  machinery  to  save  manual  labour  bears,  in 
its  results,  a  striking  analogy  to  the  case  of  agricultural  fer¬ 
tility  which  has  just  been  considered.  It  depends  for  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  augmenting  wealth  upon  the  market  whicli  may  be 
opened  for  its  products.  Machinery,  indeed,  by  lowering 
the  cost  of  these  products,  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  en¬ 
large  the  consumption  of  them — and,  in  this  point  of  view,  it 
has  already  wrought  wonders  in  augmenting  national  wealth  ; 
but  if  the  fact  were  otherwise— if,  without  this  extension  of  the 
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foreign  market,  all  the  products  presently  obtained  could  be 
realized  by  one-third  of  the  actual  labour  now  employed  upon 
them,  industry  would  relax,  and  soon  expire.  To  stimulate  in¬ 
dustry,  something  desirable  must  be  offered  in  return ;  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  catalogue  of  our  imports,  to  be 
satisfied,  that  tne  desirable  objects  which  actually  put  domestic 
labour  in  motion  can  only  be  obtained  from  abroad,  and  by 
means  of  foreign  commerce — that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
progress  of  manufactures,  the  prosperity  of  internal  trade,  are 
all  excited  and  sustained  by  our  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions — and  that  to  the  foreign  market,  during  thq  most  critical 
period  of  our  history,  we  were  indebted  for  the  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
moting  wealth  of  those  vast  mechanical  inventions  which  have 
astonished  the  world.  If  the  products  of  our  machinery  could 
not  be  exported,  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  ca¬ 
pital  thus  thrown  out  of  employment  would,  in  any  other  shape, 
equally  increase  the  national  revenue.  The  country  has,  inde^, 
the  power  of  consuming  all  its  produce,  and  of  applying  more 
labour  than  it  actually  applies  to  production ;  but  besides  this 
undoubted  power,  there  must  also  be  the  ordinary  excitements ; 
And  although  accumulation  of  capital,  fertility  of  soil,  and  inven¬ 
tions  to  save  labour,  are  undoubtedly  subservient  to  the  increase 
of  wealth,  they  cannot  operate  efficiently  without  another  element, 
which  can  alone  impart  to  them  activity  and  motion. 

To  stimulate  future  production,  the  actual  produce  must  be 
so  distributed  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  consumers,  as 
constantly  to  increase  its  exchangeable  value,  or  market  price,  be¬ 
fore  more  labour  and  capital  have  been  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion.  An  improved  distribution  and  adaptation  of  the  prodiice 
to  the  wants  of  the  consumers,  will  of  itself  enhance  prodigiously 
the  exchangeable  walue — a  proposition,  of  which  the  magnificent 
results  produced  by  opening  up  roads  and  canals,  afford  a  striking 
illustration. — While  this  improved  value  may,  for  shorter  pe¬ 
riods,  be  estimated  in  bullion,  it  will  be  best  measured  for  those 
of  greater  length  by  the  (juantity  of  labour,  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic,  which  the  aggregate  produce  Avill  command,  and  which  af¬ 
fords  at  once  the  pledge  of  greater  wealth  already  realized,  and 
the  assurance  of  its  farther  progress.  A  real  increase  of  wealth 
is  not  to  be  derived  from  mere  saving  or  diminished  consump¬ 
tion — for  this  must  of  course  lessen  production,  and  leave  lx)th 
capital  and  labour  unemployed ;  but  from  an  increase  in  the  va¬ 
lue  of  produce  estimated  in  labour,  and  resulting  from  an  im¬ 
proved  distribution  of  that  produce— from  an  increase  of  reve¬ 
nue  arising  from  this  better  distribution,  and  preceding  the  sanng 
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which  is  made  in  order  to  accumulation — from  an  increase  in  va¬ 
lue,  not  only  of  the  neat^  but  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  country, 
because  those  who  live  on  the  wages  of  labour  are  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  and  the  most  important  part  of  its  population— from 
the  combination,  in  due  proportions,  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution,  the  great  elements  of  wealth,  which  alone  are  sufficient  to 
carry  it  to  its  farthest  possible  limits. 

The  division  of  landed  property — internal  and  external  com¬ 
merce — the  existence  of  unproductive  consumers — are  considered 
by  Mr.  Malthus  as  the  three  causes  most  favourable  to  a  bene¬ 
ficial  distribution.  In  new  colonies,  a  proper  subdivision  of 
land  is  necessary  to  the  increase  of  population.  It  was  this  sub¬ 
division  which  imparted  prosperity  to  the  settlements  of  North 
America  ;  and  it  was  the  vicious  distribution  of  landed  proper¬ 
ty  over  feudal  Europe,  that  kept  it  so  long  in  poverty  and  bar- 
li^ism.  The  superabundant  wealth  of  the  few  has  never,  by 
experience,  been  found  equal  in  the  production  of  effective  de¬ 
mand  to  the  moderate  wealth  of  the  many ;  yet  the  excessive 
subdivision  of  land  is  no  less  unfavourable  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  than  its  most  inordinate  accumulations.  In  France,  a 
grand  experiment  has  licen  attempted  for  the  indefinite  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  land :  an  experiment  which  might,  for  a  time,  succeed  in 
most  European  countries,  but  which,  if  persevered  in  by  our 
neighbours,  must  end  in  universal  poverty ;  and,  instead  of 
being  propitious  either  to  a  republican  or  mixed  government, 
must  prove  an  excellent  soil  for  the  growth  of  military  despotism. 
In  Britain,  the  immense  landed  possessions  of  the  feudal  ages 
have  been  slowly  broken  down,  and  distributed  by  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  manufactures — the  power  and  opulence  of  the 
middle  ranks  have  been  enlarged — the  numbers  of  effective  de- 
manders  vastly  increased, — and  a  state  of  things  realized,  which 
renders  it  doubtful,  whether  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primo¬ 
geniture,  or  any  other  expedient  for  a  more  minute  subdivision 
of  landed  property,  would  prove  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
wealth,  even  if,  upon  constitutional  grounds,  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  could  l)e  safely  hazarded. 

The  effects  of  the  distribution  occasioned  by  commerce  are 
next  considered  by  the  author.  Commercial  exchanges  not  only 
eqjudize  prices^  as  the  economists  imagined,  but  give  a  greater 
value  to  the  wliole  produce,  by  adapting  it  to  the  wants  of  so¬ 
ciety.  From  this  increased  value  the  profits  of  the  merchant 
are  paid  ;  and  although  the  revenue  of  a  country  must  dejiend 
upon  the  extent  of  its  capital,  it  must  depend  also  upon  the 
direction,  whether  profitable  or  unprofitable,  which  that  capital 
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is  made  to  assume.  The  produce  of  a  country  has  a  market 
value  both  in  money  and  in  labour ;  and  as  production  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  money  price,  we  cannot  omit 
the  consideration  of  the  circulating  mraium  in  our  calculations, 
because  it  affords  the  first  and  most  obvious  test  of  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  demand,  and  of  the  salutary  or  vicious  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  labour.  From  1815  to 
1816,  for  example,  the  demand  for  labour  and  for  produce  de¬ 
clined  in  this  country,  because  there  had  been  a  fall  in  the  mo. 
ney-value  of  commodities,— a  fall  beneficial  to  those  who  live 
upon  fixed  income,  and  who  do  not  immediately  employ  labour ; 
but  fatal  to  tlie  agriculturist  and  the  capitalist,  who  are  the  great 
cmpl(wers  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  fall  of  maney-valuey 
therefore,  is  the  proof  of  imperfect  distribution,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits,  and  of  the  clieck  given  to  pro¬ 
duction. 

A  prosperous  foreign  commerce  leads,  in  general,  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  bullion  from  some  quarter ;  but  whether  it  does  so  or 
not,  it  unquestionably  enhances  the  aggregate  value  of  the  na¬ 
tional  produce :  an  effect  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  di. 
minution  of  the  demand  for  a  single  domestic  commodity, — while 
tlie  large  profits  of  the  foreign  merchant  form  a  clear  addition 
to  the  public  wealth.  The  increase  of  foreign  imported  commo¬ 
dities  must,  however,  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  their  va¬ 
lue,  otherwise  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  progress  of  wealth, 
will  be  checked.  Particular  commodities,  inde^,  may  fall  in 
price — they  may  fall  even  in  real  value— while  the  value  of  tlie 
whole  produce  of  the  country  shall  remain  undiminished,  or  even 
become  greatly  enhanced. — That  the  immediate  cause  of  an  aug¬ 
mented  demand  is  a  better  distribution  and  adaptation  of  produce 
to  the  wants  of  stxjicty,  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  condition  of  our  own  country  from  1793  to  1814, 
demonstrate ;  while  no  example  can  be  brought  of  any  country 
which  has  carried  on  a  successful  foreign  commerce,  while  the 
aggregate  value  of  its  produce,  in  domestic  and  foreign  labour, 
has  actually  declined.  The  advantages  of  foreign  trade  consist  in 
the  exchange  of  some  commodity  that  is  less,  for  another  that 
is  more  in  demand — an  exchange  which  tends  immediately  to 
the  increase  of  profits  on  capital ;  and  the  true  character  of  which 
Mr.  Ricardo  has  very  imperfectly  explained,  when  he  states  it 
as  consisting  merely  m  the  purchase  of  cheaper  commodities. 

The  rapid  increase  of  producUve  labour  must  soon  enlarge 
the  supply  beyond  the  demand ;  and  hence,  in  a  country  which 
has  great  powers  of  production,  there  must  also  be  unproiUtc-* 
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iive  consumers — ^for  whom  a  provision  is  made  in  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  jwwersof  machinery, — a  provision  which  cannot  be 
rejected  without  impeding  the  progress  of  wealth.  The  pro^rtion 
of  unproductive  to  productive  consumers,  cannot  be  determined 
in  the  abstract,  but  must  vary  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  people.— Although  capitalists  may  have  the 
power,  they  never  have  the  will  to  consume  all  they  produce — 
their  object  is  to  save,  and  to  realize  a  fortune ;  and  if  there  were 
no  demand  for  produce  exterior  to  themselves,  they  would  cease 
to  raise  or  manufacture  it ;  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  decline.  The  love  of  indolence— the  desire  to  better 
our  condition  by  saving— counteracts  the  tendency  to  consume ; 
and  although  wealth  produces  wants,  it  is  also  true  that  wants 
generate  wealth— and  that  the  great  secret  of  civilizing  a  peo¬ 
ple,  is  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  enjoyment.  The  capital¬ 
ists  have  not  the  will— the  labouring  classes  have  not  the  power 
— to  consume,  so  as  to  sustain  an  ao^uate  demand,  and  to  give 
that  encouragement  to  production  which  is  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  wealth.  The  labouring  classes  will  never  be  extensive 
consumers— the  principle  of  population  forbids  it,  by  overcoming 
the  prudential  habits  by  which  alone  their  condition  can  be  bet¬ 
tered  ;  and  as  even  when  to  the  consumption  of  the  capitalist 
and  lalwurer,  that  of  the  proprietor  has  been  added,  demand 
has  still  1x!cn  found  deficient,  it  is  evident  that  another  class 
must  be  found  to  give  full  energy  to  the  progress  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

Every  country  must  therefore  have  unproductive  consumers, 
because,  without  their  aid,  the  motive  to  accumulaUon  must 
cease,  before  the  process  be  arrested  by  the  diiKculty  of  procur¬ 
ing  food.  Of  the  two  classes  of  unproductive  labourers,  those 
who  are  paid  voluntarily  give  excitement  to  industry,  without 
interfering  with  the  cost  of  production — those  who  are  paid  by 
means  of  taxes,  affect  the  cost  of  production,  and  embarrass  the 
operations  of  commerce.  Taxation  is  therefore  a  most  objec¬ 
tionable  instrument  of  distribution  ;  yet,  when  once  established, 
a  sudden  change  may  be  hazardous— and  even  the  abolition  of 
the  national  debt  might  injure  the  labouring  population,  and  ar- 
rest  the  progress  of  wealth.  It  is  doubtful,  Mr.  Malthus  thinks, 
whether,  with  the  great  powers  of  production  which  this  coun¬ 
try  possesses,  our  national  debt  be  not  necessary  as  a  mean  of 
distribution  ;  but  as  it  is  in  other  respects  enormously  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  it  might  be  desirable,  he 
admits,  to  diminish,  although  not  to  extinguish  it — and  to  dis¬ 
courage  its  future  growth.  Still  the  operation  would  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  distress— capital  would  emigrate,  in  consequence 
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of  a  cessation  of  demand,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  adequate 
distribution — labourers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment — 
production  would  in  consequence  be.  abridged ;  and  although  a 
country  with  great  resources  might  recover  from  the  shock,  it 
would  have  experienced  dreadful  stagnation  and  misery  in  the 
interim — and  could  not  probably  be  replaced  in  its  former  con. 
dition,  without  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  unproductive  con¬ 
sumers,  to  stimulate  exertion,  and  enlarge  demand. 

The  existing  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country, 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
a  deficiency  of  capital.  Capital  may  be  si^rfluous  compared 
Mrith  the  demand,  although  deficient  with  reference  to  the  extent 
of  population  ;  and  the  proof  that  it  is  not  at  present  deficient, 
as  compared  with  demand,  is,  that  profits  are  low — a  fact  which 
demonstrates  that  saving  is  not  the  remedy  which  our  actual 
condition  requires.  The  failure  of  various  branches  trade 
lately  prosperous,  has  indeed  diminislied  capital ;  but  it  has  ill 
a  still  greater  degree  abridged  demand— so  that  even  with  di¬ 
minished  capital,  profits  have  greatly  fallen.  Nor  can  we  just¬ 
ly  attribute  the  present  state  of  the  country  to  the  influence  of  the 
cultivation  of  poorer  land  upon  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
—nor  to  taxation— nor  to  commercial  restrictions ;  for  all  these 
causes  of  distress  co-existed  with  our  highest  national  prosperi- 
ty ;  and  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  tendency  to  abridge 
wealth,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
existing  distress. 

The  power  of  production  is  not,  as  has  generally  been  sup¬ 
posed,  tne  only  element  of  wealth  ;  the  state  of  England  and  of 
America,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  affords  conclusive  evidence 
of  this — a  state  which  has  been  too  long  continued  to  admit  of 
explanaUon  by  tlie  transition  which  has  occurred  from  war  to 
peace — and  of  which  the  immediate  cause  is  to  be  found  in  dU 
minished  consumption,  and  the  general  fall  of  exchangeable  va¬ 
lues — while  the  power  of  production  has  been  slightly,  if  at  all 
abridged.  This  diminish^  consumption  has  difierently  affected 
different  countries ;  those  which  were  the  greatest  sufferers  by 
the  war,  have  been  relieved  by  its  termination— while  those  wIm) 
sufiered  less,  have  been  plunged  into  distress  by  that  event — 
an  unfortunate,  but  still  only  a  casual  coincidence  of  adversity 
and  peace.  The  country  requires  at  present  for  its  relief  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  whole  produce;  and  al¬ 
though  this  object  may  be  difficult  of  direct  attainment,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  know  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which 
our  condition  retjuires,  that  nothing  may  be  done  to  retard  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  benefit  of  a  greater 
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freedom  of  trade— especially  with  France ;  nor  would  the  pub. 
lie  revenue  suffer  in  the  issue  by  this  more  liberal  arrangement. 
But  the  change  would  require  to  be  made  with  caution— for  the 
first  effect  of  the  influx  of  cheaper  foreign  commodities,  would 
be  to  throw  labourers  out  of  employment,  to  aggravate  the  ge¬ 
neral  distress,  and  even  to  lessen  for  a  time  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  whole  national  produce. — We  ought  to  be  distrust¬ 
ful,  moreover,  of  any  attempt  to  diminish  the  number  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  consumers.  The  most  direct  and  obvious  remedy  of  the 
present  distresses  indeed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  public 
works,  in  the  prevalence  of  a  love  of  agricultural  improvement, 
and  of  a  taste  for  expense  among  the  higher  classes ;  and  the 
national  revenue  being  once  increased  in  this  manner,  the  season 
will  soon  arrive  for  recovering  our  lost  capital  by  saving.  They 
who  expect  relief  at  present  from  a  more  abundant  issue 
of  paper,  mistake  the  effects  of  a  depreciated  currency,  which 
Vould  prove  very  different  none  from  what  they  were  during  the 
war — amd  could  only  lead  to  a  more  intolerable  glut  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  a  farther  aggravation  of  the  distresses  of  the  capi¬ 
talists. 

These  doctrines,  the  author  maintains,  are  not  favourable  to 
taxation  ;  they  only  prove,  that  taxes  and  expenditure  promote 
temporary  wealth,  ot  which  the  arrested  progress  brings  deeper 
and  more  extensive  distress ;  they  read  a  lesson  to  governments, 
that  when  war  is  unavoidable,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  up. 
on  them  so  to  regulate  the  expenditure  as  to  produce  the  least 
possible  fluctuation  of  demand— a  fluctuation  of  which  the  ca¬ 
lamities  are  chiefly  borne  by  the  labouring  classes,  who,  while 
they  participate  but  in  a  small  degree  with  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  relief  produced  by  the  removal  of  taxes,  sustain 
a  loss  by  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  their  labour,  for  which 
nothing  can  compensate  them. 

We  have  now  analysed  this  important  volume,  and  exhibited 
a  summary  of  its  leading  doctrines.  There  are  many  of  the 
more  abstract  and  general  propositions  of  the  author,  upon  which 
wc  should  have  wished  to  offer  some  remarks ;  but  the  limits  to 
which  we  arc  conflned  forbid  this ;  and  the  pre-eminent  prac¬ 
tical  importance  of  the  discussions  with  which  the  work  con- 
eludes,  demand  that  to  them  our  special  attention  should  be 
directed— as  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  branch  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  speculations  upon  which  the  interest  of  the  greater  num- 
her  of  his  readers  will  be  concentrated. 

Wc  concur  entirely  in  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
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relative  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  and 
cortccive  tha(,  upon  this  subject,  he  has  contrived  to  cast  some 
new  and  important  light,  and  to  fortify,  by  unanswerable  rea¬ 
sonings,  the  doctrines  of  the  most  able  of  his  predecessors. 
That  the  mere  increase  of  population  is  neither  of  necessity  a 
stimulus  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  nor  an  indication  of  its  ac¬ 
tual  progress,  is  no  less  manifest  from  experience  than  demon¬ 
strable  by  theory.  The  public  prosperity  can  be  accelerated  on- 
ly  by  an  efficient  demand  for  the  products  of  capital  and  labour 
—a  demand  which  never  can  be  created  by  a  mere  increase  of 
popuIation-»which  is  regulated,  not  by  the  number,  but  by  the 
wealth  of  the  people— and  which  can  be  promoted,  not  by  a 
starving  and  degraded,  but  only  by  an  acUve,  enterprising,  and 
prosperous  population.  It  is  only  when  the  increase  of  the  num- 
Ders  of  the  talMuring  classes  is  preceded  by  an  increased  demand 
for  their  labour— that  is,  when  opulence  is  already  progressive, 
and  growing  wealth  is  the  cause,  not  the  result  merely  of  their 
increased  numbers— that  this  event  can  be  considered  as  propi¬ 
tious,  and  can  accomplish  a  favourable  re-action,  by  still  farther 
extending  the  prosperity  which  lias  already  produced  it.  An 
increase  of  population  is  a  certain  source  of  increased  wealth 
only  to  the  despot  who  drums  a  property  in  the  persons  of  his 
slaves,  and  whose  riches  extend  with  the  multiplication  of  their 
numbers  and  their  sufferings ;  but  to  a  free  state,  a  greater 
cannot  arive  than  an  increase  of  population  for  whose 
tere  is  no  demand — a  creation  of  innumerable  wants, 
for  which  there  exists  no  adequate  supply. 

Nor  is  the  process  of  accumidation,  or  the  saving  from  reve* 
nue  to  add  to  capital,  in  all  cases  an  efficient  stimulus  to  the Ju- 
ture  increase  of  wealth.  The  act  of  accumulation  itself,  indeed, 
is  an  undoubted  increase  of  wealth ;  but  the  question  is  not  with 
regard  to  the  present  increase,  but  to  the  greatest  possible  ex¬ 
pansion  of  tlie  national  resources  at  a  future  period ;  for  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  process  which  obtains  a  small  immediate  addi¬ 
tion  to  public  or  private  wealth,  at  the  hazard  of  checking  its 
larger  progression  in  time  to  come,  or  which  does  not  in  any 
way  forward  that  progresrion— if  it  is  to  be  considered  at  all  as 
an  instrument  in  the  increase  of  wealth— must  be  viewed  at 
least  as  one  of  very  imperfect  and  limited  operation.  There 
exist  bounds,  not  very  remote,  to  the  accumulation  of  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  as  the  process  must,  without  the  aid  of  other 
causes  to  stimulate  it,  terminate  of  itself,  by  the  removal  of 
every  motive  to  its  conUnuance — and  terminate,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  supposed,  long  before  the  full  development  of  the 
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national  resources-^it  appears  obvious  that  we  must  seek  for  other 
and  more  permanent  causes  for  the  progress  of  wealth,  than  a 
principle  which,  considered  either  wim  reference  to  individuals 
or  the  public,  is  altogether  divested  of  that  diffusive  and  elastic 
power  by  which  alone  the  prosperity  of  nations  can  be  sustiuned. 
The  laws  of  nature  have,  with  no  less  precision,  required  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  capital,  to  a  certiun  extent,  as  the  b^is  of  all  im¬ 
provement,  than  they  have  prescribed  impassable  limits,  beyond 
which  the  process  cannot  by  itse^hc  carried.  The  most  simple 
calculations  will  show  that  these  limits  are  not  very  remote,  and 
that  the  notion  of  indefinite  accumulation,  as  an  instrument  for 
increating  wealth,  is  fraught  with  absurdity  ;  they  will  exhibit  the 
pestilent  agency  of  injudicious  accumulation  in  choking  up  the 
avenues  to  the  larger  and  richer  field  of  distributive  improvement, 
by  which  alone  the  great  results  of  social  prosperity  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  will  point  out  to  the  political  economist  the  sources 
from  which  the  great  truths  of  his  science  must  be  derived,  and 
the  important  secrets  of  distribution  and  exchange  upon  which 
the  perennial  movements  of  industry,  and  the  real  progress  of 
wealth,  must  ever  depend. 

Nor  is  it  a  fertile  soil  alone  that  will  ensure  the  progress  of 
wealth,  as  the  most  luxuriant  soil  and  beneficent  clime  too  often 
present  only  the  consummation  of  indolence  and  poverty ;  nor 
will  the  highest  mechanical  invention  in  the  midst  even  of  an 
overflowing  capital,  ready  at  all  times  to  put  it  in  motion,  afford 
a  guarantee  agtunst  the  decline  of  wealth,  and  the  sufferings 
both  of  the  capitalists  and  of  the  labourers  employed  by  them—* 
as  the  fatal  experience  of  late  years  has  abundantly  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  the  case  of  our  own  country.  Accumulation,  mechani¬ 
cal  invention,  improved  agriculture,  all  go  to  extend  production 
alone  without  direct  or  necessary  reference  to  the  demand  by 
which  it  must  be  sustained, — and  although  increased  production 
has  a  tendency,  by  lowering  prices,  to  increase  demand  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  it  can  never  accomplish  an  increase  commensurate 
with  its  own  power  of  supply.  Hence  the  power  of  production,  in 
order  to  operate  continuously,  and  without  the  most  embarrassing 
interruption,  must  be  excited  and  supported  by  some  correspond¬ 
ing  demand  external  to  its  own  operations,  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
independent  oi  their  progress ;  the  mere  increase  of  productive 
power,  is  not  necessarily  or  by  itself  synonimous  with  the  progress 
of  wealth  ;  another  element  must  be  introduced  to  impart  to  it 
efficacy  and  vigour,  and  to  prevent  its  results  from  growing  into 
unprofitable  superfluity,  and  superinducing  generm  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  distress, — the  principle  of  distribution,  by  which  alone 
demand  can  be  sustained,  and  which  has  been  too  much  neglected 
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in  the  speculations  of  political  economists,  who  hare  rashly  as* 
sutned  that  productiva  power  oouM  upon  all  oocasions  create 
the  demand  by  which  alOne  it  can  be  rendered  useful  or  per* 
manent. 

The  influence  of  Commerce,  both  internal  and  external,  has  at 
all  times,  of  course,  been  practically  felt  as  the  most  powerful  that 
can  be  employed  inmuluplyine  the  meant  of  distribution,  and  add* 
ing  to  the  sum  of  public  weiuth,>-4uid  the  author  before  us  has 
justly  developed  its  true  principle  in  opposition  to  some  cootem* 
porary  economists,  when  he  describes  it  as  consisting,  not  only 
in  the  supply  of  commodities  to  the  consumer  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  he  could  have  otherwise  found  them  for  himself,  but  as  ac* 
complishing  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  whole  produce 
exchanged.  By  every  exchange  the  individual  obtains  some, 
thing  which,  in  his  estimation,  is  more  valuable  than  the  com. 
modity  given  by  him  in  return ;  and  die  power  of  obtaining 
this  forms  the  true  stimulus  to  production.  Every  country  in  the 
world  has  the  means  of  an  almost  indefinite  increase  of  certain 
staple  productions ;  but  it  has  not  the  means  of  conferring  that 
infinite  variety  upon  its  productions  which  can  alone  satiny  the 
various  wants  of  man, — and  every  attempt  at  an  insane  inde. 
pendence  which  strives  to  overcome  the  indestructible  pccu. 
liaritles  of  nature,  must  soon  be  arrested  by  the  growing  excess 
of  the  kboor  of  production  beyond  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment 
The  interchanges  of  commerce  which  are  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  condition  of  the  species  can  alone  supply 
every  local  defect,  and  minister  to  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
wants ;  and  while  nature  has  in  this  manner  beneficently  pro* 
vided  for  that  mutual  dependence, '  which  is  the  source  of  every 
social  virtue,  she  has  by  the  same  process  aflbrded  the  necessary 
excitements  to  industry,  and  laid  the  basis  of  that  progressive 
improvement  which  reciprocal  wants  alone  can  fortify  and  ex* 
tend.  The  labour  of  the  Vigneron  of  Burgundy  thus  puts  in 
motion  the  cotton  mills  of  Manchester :  the  cotton  would  cease 
to  be  manufactured  if,  by  a  process  of  exchange  more  or  less  di¬ 
rect,  the  wines  could  not  be  obtained  for  them  in  return.  Such 
is  the  command  of  nature  and  the  structure  which  society  spon¬ 
taneously  assumes,  till  the  bad  passions  triumph,  and  disturb 
its  propitious  cH*der.  The  liberal  movements  of  commerce  are 
tiien  arrested,  both  by  the  rage  which  has  already  spent  its  force, 
and  of  which  the  fury  is  now  attested  by  the  fiscu  oppressions 
that  remain, — and  by  the  jealousy  which  vindictively  prcdiibits 
whatever  taxation  is  found  inadequate  to  restrain, — till  all  li- 
berai  intercourse  is  either  violently  interrupted-^and  mankind, 
deprived  of  the  enjoyments,  which  ate  the  true  incentive  to  pro 
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ductiou,  cease  to  continue  it,  long  before  its  just  limits  have 
been  approached or  a  precarious  intercourse  is  still  partially 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  violence  and  crime,  which  equally 
I  abridges  to  the  people  the  comforts  they  are  entitled  to  enjoys 
and  defrauds  the  law  of  that'revmrence  with  which  its  sanctions 
oughf  ever  to  be  contemplated. 

The  relations  of  commerce  secure  to  each  party  a  substantial 
benefit,  and  a  tanmble  object  of  de8ire,'in  exchange  for  the  com* 
modity  in  which  he  has  invested  his  capital,  or  upon  which  he 
has  expended  his  labour.  Not  so  the  unproductive  consumers, 
upon  whom  the  author  before  us  sets  so  high  a  value,  as  contri. 
buUng  to  the  development  of  the  nation^  resources,  and  the 
progress  of  wealth.  They  are  maintained  out  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce  cd*  the  land  and  labour,  to  the  amount  of  which  they  make 
no  direct  contribution ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  gene¬ 
rally,  considered  by  political  economists  as  a  necessary,  but  still 
a  very  serious  drawback  upon  its  increase.  Not  but  that  many 
classes  of  them  are  important  and  uefuly  in  a  far  higher  sense 
than  that  of  political  economy :  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  so¬ 
ciety— the  great  improvers  of  the  science  which  illuminates,  and 
the  literature  which  exalts  it— the  honoured  functionaries  of  its 
collective  power — the  guardians  at  once  of  its  order  and  its  free¬ 
dom-all  these,  indeed,  are  unproductive  labourers,  and  contri¬ 
bute  not  to  the  progress  of  tcealthy  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the 
terra ;  but  they  supply  the  intellectual  beams  which  shed  a  lustre 
OB  its  dimness,  and  uidiold  the  moral  order  which  Is  essential  to 
its  conservation.  All  this  has  been  uniformly  admitted  by  po¬ 
litical  economists;  and  Mr.  Malthus  add&— what,  of  course, 
must  also  have  been  known,  although  the  point  has  not  been  so 
much  insisted  on  by  some  of  his  predecessors— that  nature,  iu 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  improvements  of  machine¬ 
ry,  has  made  a  provision  for  the  sup^rt  of  this  class  of  la- 
Imurers ;  and  that,  without  the  aid  of  the  demand  which  they 
create,  the  full  development  of  the  national  resources  is  impos- 
able.  Still,  however,  it  is  the  indispensible  condition  of  their 
existeace,  to  form  a  burden  upon  the  labourer  and  ciqiitalist,  by 
psrficipating  in  the  result  of  their  exertions,  without  contribu¬ 
ting  duectly  to  produce  it ;  and  it  is  only  upon  the  principle 
that  they  contribute  intellectually,  or  in  some  sense  different 
from,  but  not  less  real  than  that  of  wealthy  to  the  well-being  of 
tpciety,  that  they  can  be  considered  as  other  than  an  oppres- 
ttve  mcumbrance— a  principle  which  sufficiently  determines 
the  classes  of  unproductive  labourers  whom  it  can  be  expe- 
dieot  to  encourage,  and  which  ttccides,  thiU  those  who  neither 
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minister  physically  nor  intellectually  to  the  general  good, 
must  remain  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  social  improve¬ 
ment;  for  we  can  never  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine,  that  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  a  country  is  in  itself  a  posi¬ 
tive  good,  when  that  development  is  obtiuned  by  subjecting 
one  class  to  labour  without  compensation,  and  by  maintaining 
another  in  luxury  without  toil ;  the  very  essence  of  servitude 
consisting  in  unrewarded  labour,  and  that  of  despotism  in  un¬ 
earned  enjoyment.  While  the  co-operation  of  nature  with 
human  ingenuity,  therefore,  by  realizing  a  larger  produce  than 
the  producers  can  themselves  consume,  affords  the  support,  and 
points  to  the  existence,  of  unproductive  consumers — their  power 
and  disposition  to  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  society,  prescribe 
the  natural  limit  to  their  numbers,  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
without  the  oppression  of  the  other  classes,  and  the  derangement 
of  the  system. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  unproductive  consumers,  in  all  cases, 
create  a  demand  for  labour ;  and  that  the  greatest  of  all  benefits 
to  the  labouring  classes,  is  the  steady  support  of  this  demand  ;  for 
which,  if  it  be  disturbed,  the  resources  of  political  economy  can¬ 
not  afford  to  them  an  adequate  compensation.  But  the  real 
question  is,  whether,  but  for  the  interposition  of  unproductive 
consumers — especially  of  that  class  which  is  maintained  out  of 
the  public  revenue — a  steadier  and  a  much  larger  demand 
might  not  have  been  created  in  another  quarter.?  Whether 
the  imposts,  of  which  their  existence  requires  the  establish¬ 
ment,  the  commercial  restrictions  which  ensue,  and  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  and  disorders  which  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of 
thing^s  in  which  the  policy  of  the  government  is  deeply  bound 
up  with  the  speculations  of  the  merchant,  have  not  given  the 
capitalist  and  labourer  a  customer  who  takes  their  produce  with¬ 
out  a  valuable  return,  in  exchange  for  other  customers,  who 
could  present  a  more  effective  and  equitable  demand,  and  that, 
too,  susceptible  of  indefinite  enlargement  ?  The  unproductive 
consumers,  whose  co-operation  Mr.  Malthus  rates  so  highly,  in¬ 
terrupt  the  spread  of  wealth  over  remote  regions,  and  by  a  wider 
channel ;  ana  oppose  to  the  progress  of  commercial  enterprise  the 
insurmountable  barrier  of  that  taxation  upon  which  they  are  main¬ 
tained,  and  which,  if  it  sustmn  the  narrowdemand  of  the  unproduc¬ 
tive  consumer,  extinguishes  the  wider  and  more  animated  compe¬ 
tition  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  industry.  Every  unnccessanj 
participator  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  ])erhaps  represses  the  exertions  of  thousands  of  indus¬ 
trious  competitors,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  for  a  share  of  that 
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produce ;  and  thus,  instead  of  truly  encouraging  demand,  weak: 
ens  and  abridges  it  in  the  result  almost  beyond  calculation. — We 
speak  at  present  of  the  influence  of  unproductive  consumers, 
80  far  only  as  that  influence  comes  within  the  legitimate  range 
of  political  economy,  and  do  not  touch  at  all  the  higher  political 
considerations  which  may  justify  and  demand  this  inevitable  sa¬ 
crifice  of  wealth.  But  we  can  never  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
doctrine  which  teaches  us,  that  the  demand  for  labour  created  by 
that  class  of  consumers  who  are  maintained  out  of  the  public  re¬ 
venue,  can  at  all  compensate,  in  an  economical  point  view^  the 
much  larger  demand  which  is  repressed  by  their  existence,  or 
that,  abstractly  considered,  society  can  be  enriched  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  its  consumers,  who  do  not  participate  in  the  labour 
of  production. 

Mr.  Malthus  is  right,  we  think,  in  the  view  which  he  takes  of 
the  existing  distresses  of  the  country ;  and  indeed  his  theory, 
although  more  fully  and  technically  developed,  just  coincides  with 
the  opinions  of  all  men  of  sense  and  of  correct  practical  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  increased  capital  we  want-<-fov  capital  is  evi¬ 
dently  redundant,  compared  with  the  actual  means  of  employ¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  not  a  large  and  depreciated  paper  currency,  which 
could  only  give  a  new  impulse  to  misguided  speculation,  and 
aggravate  a  glut  that  is  already  excessive;  it  is  not  an  in¬ 
creased  production  in  any  form — for  that  power  already  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  demand  for  its  operation,  and  languishes  because 
the  excitement  which  sustmned  it  from  abroad  has  been  with¬ 
drawn.  The  country  is  rich  to  excess,  and  yet  it  is  filled  with 
misery ;  the  wealthy  can  find  no  productive  employment  for 
their  accumulated  capital ;  and  the  poor,  whose  only  possession 
is  their  labour,  can  find  no  market  for  this  redundant  commodi¬ 
ty.  The  power  of  production  has,  in  the  case  of  this  ingenious 
and  industrious  people,  greatly  outstripped  the  demand  for  its 
employment ;  and  while  the  war  which  has  been  recently  closed, 
appeared  to  generate,  in  the  unparalleled  progress  of  national 
wealth,  the  means  by  which  a  struggle  so  gigantic  was  to  be  sus¬ 
tained,  peace  has  withdrawn  the  excitements  to  industry,  along 
with  the  immediate  political  necessity  for  its  exertions.  But 
with  the  labouring  classes  this  necessity  never  terminates,  and 
the  stability  of  the  demand  for  their  labour  is  the  indispensible 
condition  of  their  comfort,  and  even  of  their  existence.  To  sup¬ 
ply,  in  some  form,  that  demand  for  the  produce  of  capital  and 
labour  which  has  been  so  suddenly  interrupted,  is  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  at  which  the  legislature  ought  to  aim — if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
an  object  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defy  even  its  omnipotence.  And, 
without  presuming  to  determine  how  far  the  actual  pressure  of 
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taxation  has  excluded  Britinh  industry  from  the  forei^  markets, 
in  different  circumstances,  it  might  have  maintiuned  a 
triumphant  competition, — we  shall  only  remark,  that  the  subject 
ought  to  be  deeply  pondered  before  proceeding  to  abridge,  in 
any  material  degree,  the  public  expenditure,  and  to  deprive  the 
laMuring  classea— to  whom  chiefly  oomp^sion  is  due  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment — of  the  only  resource  wnich  yet  remains  for  the 
mitigation  of  their  distress. 


Abt.  II.  The  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  German  Languagty 
displaced  in  a  more  extended  View  of  its  Grammatical  Form, 
than  ts  to  he  Jbund  in  any  Grammar  extant,  and  elucidaU 
•  ed  hy  Quotations  from' ike  best  Writers.  By  D.  Boileac. 
London,  Boosey  &  Sons.  Pp.  431.  8vo.  1820. 

Of  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  the  Germans  are  certainly 
the  most  unmixed.  The  barbarism  and  warlike  chtuacter  ik 
their  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  a  better  protection  to  them, 
than  the  ocean  to  the  natives  of  our  island,  who  had  been  civi- 
lixed  and  enfeebled  by  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Aban¬ 
doned,  however,  by  these  conquerors  at  an  early  period  of  their 
decline,  Britain  preserved  less  of  the  manners  and  language 
of  the  Romans  than  many  of  their  possessions  on  the  Conti- 
SeQt.  Its  inhabitants  were  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Sax¬ 
ons  and  other  Gothic  tribes,  and  only  retainki,  in  a  few  isolat¬ 
ed  phrases,  a  feeble  memorial  of  having  been  once  subdued  by 
the  great  masters  of  the  world.  They  have,  from  these  circuro- 
statices,  become  an  intermediate  nation  between  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  on  the  one  hand,  who  are  sprung  from 
as  great,  or  a  greater  variety  of  races,  but  who  retain  most  of 
the  manners  and  idiom  of  Roman  colonists— and  the  Germans, 
on  the  other,  who  belong  to  the  family  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
and  who  have  more  of  the  character  of  an  aboriginal  people. 
And  hence  also  our  literature  and  language  may  be  regarded  as 
eonnecdng  links  between  the  nations  of  the  ^uth  and  of  the 
North  of  Europe.  Our  best  writers  have  a  greater  resemblance, 
in  style  and  sentiment,  both  to  those  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
to  those  of  Germany,  than  either  of  those  has  to  the  other ;  and 
our  bterature,  fbom  the  mixed  nature  of  our  language,  is  read 
and  admired  fVom  Rome  to  Stockholm.  The  German  language, 
liowever,  is  quite  distinct  from  ail  the  languages  of  the  l^uth. 
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and  from  our  own ;  it  has  been  improved  by  the  development 
of*  its  inherent  powm ;  and  the  apr’uigs  which  have  enlarged 
it,  have  risen  almost  entirely  in  its  own  course.  It  flows  on, 
unconnected  with  any  other,  while  our  lanfrua^,  increased  and 
improved  by  contributions  drawn  from  all  the  languages  of  Eu¬ 
rope,' has  assumed,  in  some  degree,  a  common  character  with 
them,  and  possesses  some  of  the  qualities  and  powers  of  each. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  part  of  Germany  formerly 
spoke,  what  is  called  by  Adelung,  Upper  German,  (oberdeu- 
t^) :  those  of  the  North,  Low  G^man,  (niederdeutsch.)  Each 
of  these  two  great  branches  was  divided  into  several  subordinate 
dialects,  many  of  which  are  still  spoken  by  the  common  people. 
The  present  written  language  oi  Germany  has  been  chiefly 
ftnrmed  from  the  Upper  German,  and  more  particularly  from 
the  dialect  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  is  called  High  German, 
(hochdeutsch.)  Although  it  is  used  by  all  well-educated  peo¬ 
ple,  it  is  not  universally  spoken ;  and  a  native  of  Saxony  nnds 
it  difticult  to  understand  the  dialect  of  Hamburgh,  Cassel,  Mu¬ 
nich,  or  Vienna.  It  is,  of  course,  the  written  German  of  which 
Mr.  Boileau's  book  treats,  and  to  which  our  remarks  will  be 
oonflned. 

The  Germans  pride  themselves  excessively  on  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  their  words  are  of  German  on^n.  Without  having 
recourse  to  other  languages,  they  have  got  names  for  every  mo¬ 
dern  invenUon  (  and  no  new  discovery  can  be  made  in  science, 
no  new  relation  detected  in  morals,  no  new  combination  invent¬ 
ed  in  art,  for  which  they  cannot  create,  out  of  German  words, 
an  appropriate  and  expresuve  name.  A  large  sect,  denominat¬ 
ed  PuriaU  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  is  even  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  banish  every  word  of  foreign  on|^n  which  less  scrupulous 
authors  may  have  employed.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Campe  was, 
if  not  the  founder,  the  principal  promoter  of  this  scheme.  His 
dictionary  admits  no  word  not  strictly  German ;  and  both  in  it 
and  in  ouier  works  he  has  ^own  how  the  place  of  every  foreign 
word  may  be  supplied.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  living 
German  authors  are  Puriats  ;  and  in  consequence  of*  their  efforts, 
the  German  language  is  daily  assuming  a  more  peculiar  and 
isolated  character.  We  shall  show  to  what  an  extent  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  excluding  all  words  not  of  German  origin  has  been  car¬ 
ried. 

In  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  the  names  of  tho.se  mo¬ 
ral  and  phy»cal  sciences  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
antiquity,  or  which,  from  their  uUlity,  are  generally  cultivated, 
and  most  of  the  terms  employed  in  them,  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  source.  Thus,  for  example,  the  terms  Science, 
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'Art,  Agriculture,  Politics,  Political  Economy,  Music,  Chemis- 
try,  Eloquence,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Imagination,  Memory,  and 
Grammar,  with  the  nomenclatures  of  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
and  Grammar,  are,  except  some  trifling  variations  in  their  ter¬ 
mination,  and  some  slight  shades  of  difference  in  their  meaning, 
common  to  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  languages. 
On  the  contrary,  though  the  (Armans  must  have  derived  the 
sciences  and  arts  from  the  same  common  source,  they  have  not, 
in  general,  adoptetl  the  foreign  words  which  denote  them.  Thus, 
science  is,  Wisscnschaft ;  arts,  die  Kiinste;  political  science, 
Staats-wissenschaft ;  political  economy*  Staats-wirthschall ;  mu¬ 
sic,  die  Tonkunst;  chemistry,  die  Scheidekunst;  eloquence,  die 
K^ekunst  *,  or  die  Beredsamkeit';  painting,  Mahlerey  ;  sculp¬ 
ture,  Bildhauerkunst ;  imagination,  die  Einbildung8-kraf\ ;  me¬ 
mory,  die  Erinnerung ;  and  Grammar,  die  Sprachlehre.  The 
same  principle  is  followed  in  forming  the  nomenclature  of  scien¬ 
ces,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  making  them  easily  un¬ 
derstood.  Many  of  the  tenns  of  the  Wernerian  system  of  mi¬ 
neralogy,  which  seem  most  uncouth  to  us,  indicate  accurately  to 
German  ears  the  sul>stanccs  they  descril)e.  An  Englishman 
can  learn  nothing  from  the  terms  Atmosphere,  Carbonates,  or 
Nitric-acid ;  but  Luftkreis,  Kohlenstoft*,  and  salpeter-saure, 
convey  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  what  they  mean  to  every  Ger¬ 
man.  The  terms  square,  triangle,  angle,  base,  signify  nothing 
to  an  Englishman  who  is  not  a  carpenter  or  a  mathematician ; 
but  Vier-eck,  Drey-eck,  Winkel,  Grund-linie,  clearly  descrilK' 
the  things  signifleti.  Our  poor  boys,  and  even  many  lady  au¬ 
thors,  are  otlen  puzzletl  to  distinguish  between  sulmtantives, 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  adverbs ;  out  a  German  knows  as  stsm 
as  he  hears  Nennwort,  Beschaffenheits-wort,  Fiir-wort,  or  Um- 
stands-wort,  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  In  this  manner,  the 
Germans  have  formed,  from  their  own  stock,  those  scientific  and 
moral  terms,  the  synonimes,  or  at  least  the  words  corres)K)nding 
to  which,  from  being  derived  from  one  and  the  same  source,  are 
common  to  most  of  the  other  languages  of  Europe. 

.  Our  author  shall  now  supply  us  with  some  more  examples. 
"  The  compound  and  derivative  words  of  the  English  and  French  lan¬ 
guages  arc  sometimes  framed  with  radicals  existing  in  the  language,  and 
sometimes  with  particles,  and  nouns,  or  verbs,  derived  cither  from  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  ;  so  that  their  compound  terms  have  the  appearann*  of 
as  many  distinct  original  words,  and  convey  no  meaning  to  the  mind  of 
-  those  wno  are  unacquainted  with  the  languages  from  which  they  are  borrow- 

I 

*  It  ha*  been  recently  proposed  in  Germany  to  -mploy  this  word  (Redekunst)  aim 
to  signiiy  poetry  ;  at  present  die  Poesie  is  sometimes  used.  Goethe,  however,  in  hi* 
fate  work-lder  west-<>stliclie  Divan— ha*  solemnly  protested  against  this  innovation  ; 
and  it  Lt  probable  that  hi*  authority  will  have  more  weight  tlian  that  of  the  PhtUU. 
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ed ;  but  after  they  have  been  explained.  They  are,  therefore,  aa  difficult  to  be 
undervtood  and  remembered  aa  if  tliey  were  radical  words.  An  Englishman 
knows  imraediatelv,  from  the  composition  of  the  word,  that  the  jJay-houte 
must  mean  the  hall  or  building  wnerc  plays  are  perfonrnc'd ;  but  he  cannot 
attach  any  idea  to  the  word  manrion-nouse,  b^uae  he  ia  unacquainted 
with  the  Latin  verb  manere.  It  ia  only  after  he  has  been  informed  that  it 
is  the  dwelling-house  for  the  chief  mapstrate  of  the  city,  that  he  retains 
this  denomination  as  an  original  one.  The  terms  fnekei-book,  foor-house, 
day-light,  present  a  distinct  compound  idea  to  every  the  most  ignorant  Eng¬ 
lishman  ;  nut  the  words,  suicide,  a  dentist,  an  architect,  are  to  the  unletter¬ 
ed  simple,  denominations  of  which  they  Icam  the  meaning,  but  which  re- 
cal  no  otlier  idea.  The  German  words,  selbst-moi  d,  zahnartzt,  baumeister, 
are  as  intelligible  to  children  as  poor-house,  pocket-book,  and  day-lmht,  are 
in  English.  They  are  known  as  soon  as  pronounced.  And  when  the  com¬ 
pound  words  derived  from  foreign  languages  arc  less  frequently  used  than 
the  terms,  mansim-house,  suicide,  dentist,  architect,  it  may  be  said  they 
convey  no  meaning  whatever  to  the  unlettered.  Philanthropist,  misan- 
thrope,  anthrttpouhage,  are  certainly  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar,  whilst  the 
most  illiterate  (icrman  knows  the  meaning  of  menschenfreund,  menschen- 
kasser,  menschenfresscr.”  Page  6 — 7. 

“  From  the  (»crman  wonl  setzen,  to  place,  to  set,  twenty-nine  other  verbs 
arc  composed,  signifjring  to  dispose,  to  put  on,  to  expose,  to  put  by,  to  put 
in,  (ic. ;  and  there  is  a  corrcsiioniling  substantive  to  each  of  these  verbs : 
while  the  Latin  verb  pmere,  which  lias  given  the  substantive  ptsition  to 
the  English  language,  affords  only  sixteen  derivatives,  such  as  deptsition, 
ttiptsition,  dectim position,  juxtajtositinn,  fic.  Rut  the  prepositions  or  ad¬ 
verbs  with  which  these  words  are  coraposctl  are  not  Enghsh,  and  convey 
no  distinct  meaning  to  an  unlettered  Englishman,  even  after  he  has  ac¬ 
quainted  himself  witli  the  signification,  and  the  radical  substantive  (losi- 
tion.”  Page  I  t. 

“  The  English  wonls,  an  adherent,  anonymous,  a  blasphemer,  to  conclude,  to 
distribute,  geograjdty,  geometry,  an  invention,  a  preface,  to  jmimisc,  to  /rrotect, 
the  subjects,  u  surgeon,  theology,  to  tratugress,  and  many  thousands  like  them, 
ire  derived,  through  the  French,  from  the  (ircek  and  Latin,  and  are  to  the  un- 
liamcil  English  simple  terms,  though  they  express  complex  ideas.  In  thcGcr- 
nuin  language,  the  corresponding  words  may  all  be  ilecomposcd,  and  referred 
to  their  generally  known  roots.  Thus,  an  adherent  is  rin  anhiinger  ;  anony¬ 
mous,  ungenannt :  a  blasphemer,  ein  gotteslUsterer ;  to  conclude,  bi-sch- 
liessen ;  to  distribute,  vcrtheilen;  geography,  erdbeschreibung ;  geometry, 
meiskunst ;  an  invention,  eine  eijintiung ;  a  preface,  eine  vorredc ;  to  pro¬ 
mise,  rersftreehen  ;  to  protect,  heschuzten  ;  the  subjects,  die  unterthanen  ;  a 
surgeon,  ein  wundartzt ;  theology,  gottesgelahriheit ;  to  transgress,  iiber- 
schreiten.  All  these  wonls  are  intelligible  to  the  most  imiorant  Gcnnan, 
merely  from  their  being  comiiosed  of  radical  wonls  with  wnich  he  is  fami¬ 
liarly  acquainted,  Ikosusc  they  belong  to  the  language  itself,  and  have  not 
hern  borrowetl  from  any  other  idiom.^’  Page  15. 

This  principle  tif  Ibmiing  wonls  tint  of  the  nxits  of  the  same 
language,  is  so  different  from  the  principle  followed  in  forming 
new  wonls  for  our  tongue,  that  we  think  some  of  its  consequen¬ 
ces  worth  stating.  Its  greatest  disatlvantage  seems  to  lie,  that 
it  prevents  the  Germans  from  becoming,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
part  and  portion  of  the  European  mind.  The  ocean  does  not 
M?parate  nations  so  widely  os  different  languages.  By  a  rigid 
adherence  to  a  set  of  scientific  and  moral  terms,  different  in  their 
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origin  and  nature  from  tliose  common  in  the  neighbouring  ooun> 
tries,  the  Germans  make  themselves  strangers  in  the  midst  of 
Europe.  Their  poetry  is  rarely  translated ;  and  their  scientific 
works  are  like  sealed  Imks  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  great 
German  authors  who  have  written  in  Latin,  such  as  Grotius, 
Leibnits,  and  Brucker.  share,  with  many  illustiious  French  and 
English  authors,  the  ^ory  of  having  rather  written  for  Europe, 
than  merely  for  either  France,  England,  or  Germany.  But  Kant, 
who  wrote  in  G^man,  has  never  been  translated  mto  English ; 
and  a  mere  synopsis  only  of  his  great  work  was  translated  into 
French  ;  and  Schelling,  Rchte,  Herder,  and  many  others,  who 
are  regarded  by  their  counU^en  as  immortal,  are  almost  an. 
known  out  of  Gennany.  l^s  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
recent  date  of  German  literature ;  but  we  believe  it  arises  chief, 
ly  from  the  Germans  having  adopted  a  moral  and  scientific  Ian. 
guage  peculiar  to  themselves.  Prior  to  the  present  great  exlen. 
sion  of  this  peculiar  langua«,  which  may  be  dated  from  the 
time  of  Kant,  we  found  no  difficulty  in  translating  the  works  of 
German  authors  into  our  own  tongue,  and  in  miuiing  ourselves 
perfectly  familiar  with  them.  The  published  works  m  Leibnitz 
.  are  as  well  known  in  France  and  England  as  in  Gennany.  Even 
at  present,  historical  or  literary  pr^uctions  can  be  translated 
without  much  difficulty ;  and  any  person  well  acquainted  with 
German  and  English,  could  assurraly  write  any  knowledge  he 
acquired  from  the  former  in  the  latter.  In  other  word^  he 
could  translate  it  Now,  we  have  no  translation  of  the  works  of 
Kant  into  English ;  we  have  even  no  accurate  outline  of  his 
philosophy ;  because  eveir  bodv  who  has  looked  into  his  writ¬ 
ings  in  the  original,  must  have  ^elt  that  it  was  utterly  impos«ble 
to  translate  them  so  that  they  could  be  understood.  We  do 
not,  and  cannot  attribute  this  to  Kant  as  a  merit ;  nor  do  we 
suppose  it  arises  from  any  sublimity  of  genius,  which  elevated 
him  above  other  men,  and  rendered  his  conceptions  too  exalted 
to  be  understood.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  even  in  Ger- 
many,  to  publish  dictionaries  and  copious  explanations  of  the 
words  he  employed.  His  own  countrymen  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  his  meaning ;  and  they  dispute  about  it  to  this  day. 
His  writings  convey  no  clear  information ;  and  they  have  never 
yet  been  fmly  translated,  because  no  foreigner  has  been  able  to 
conceive  what  he  meant  with  such  dearness  as  accurately  to  ap> 
predate  its  value,  or  transfuse  it  into  another  language.  This 
IS  a  great  fault  in  the  writings  of  Kant :  for  we  all  write  that  we 
may  TO  understood ;  and  it  arises  from  his  having  used  a  pecu. 
liar,  incomprehensible,  and  untranslatable  phraseology.  The 
same  circumstance  prevents  all  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Ger. 
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mans,  at  the  {iH^sent  day,  from  being  accurately  examined  by 
strangers,  atid  tallows  them  to  pursue,  undisturbed,  the  flights  m 
their  own  fancy.  Since  they  began  to  write  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  they  have  enveloped  all  their  moral  science  in  complete 
mystery.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  they  have  had  much 
communication  with 'the  sinrounding  nations;  and  they  were 
closely  united  with  Italy,  when  Italy  was  at  the  hdght  of  its  li¬ 
terary  glory  and  prosperity.  If  they  have  not  marked  abreast 
with  other  nations,  therefore,  this  must  chiefly  be  attributed  to 
their  rejecting  those  moral  and  scientific  terms  which  are  common 
to  the  rest 

It  is  perhaps  not  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  princi¬ 
ple,  that  words  should  be  unnecessarily  multiplied ;  yet  those  of 
the  German  are  so  to  a  very  great  degree.  Every  author  uses 
the  privilege  of  coining  words ;  and  every  diflerent  book  appears 
dmost  as  if  written  in  a  different  language.  New  words  are  in¬ 
troduced  every  year ;  and  if  they  were  borrowed  from  a  foreign 
stock,  the  German  would  be  as  difficult  to  acquire  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  '  Language  may  be  considered  as  wings,  enabling  our 
thoughts  to  take  a  long  and  a  lofty  flight ;  and  the  Germans 
seem  to  us  as  if  they  were  still  confined  to  the  ground  by  the 
wright  of  the  instrument  they  have  made  for  soaring  to  the  sky. 
As  the  language,  however,  is  longer  cultivated,  some  few  au¬ 
thors  will  reach  a  superior  eminence,  and  form  that  standard  of 
excellence  which  has  been  hitherto  wanted. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  attribute  the  want  of  harmony  which 
some  persons  remark  in  the  German  to  this  manner  of  forming 
words,  but  rather  to  the  short  time  the  language  has  been  ex- 
tetisively  cultivated.  Philologists  suppose  that  the  German  and 
Greek  languages  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  that  the 
Latin  was  only  a  dialect  of  the  Greek,  afterwards  •  improved  by 
borrowing  words  from  the  more  cultivated  parent  stock.  Italian 
is  Latin  corrupted  by  the  barbarians,  and  since  polished  into 
music-  Cultivation,  therefore,  made  alternately  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Italian,  more  harmonious  than  the  sister  German. 
To  write  much  poetry  in  any  language,  is  nearly  synonimous 
with  rendering  it  harmonious.  Language,  therefore,  will  grow 
smooth  and  musical  in  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated ;  **  the  Ger- 

man  has  already  rubbed  ofi*  many  of  its  guttural  and  harsh 
“  sounds;”  and  German  authors  now  pay  much  attention  to 
barmony  in  forming  new  words. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  forming  compound  words  in 
this  manner  is,  that  it  spares  the  Germans  all  the  labour  of  ety¬ 
mology,  and  saves  them  from  much  obscurity  of  meaning.  To 
fix  the  precise  value  of  general  terms  is  the  great  business  of 
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roetaphysiclans.  The  German  words,  however,  do  this  of  them¬ 
selves  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  person.  As  a  single  example 
of  this  we  shall  quote  the  word  Ursache  (cause)  compounded  of 
f/r,  the  first,  or  the  oldest,  and  sache^  (thing).  From  this  sub¬ 
stantive  the  verb  verursachen^  to  cause,  or  one  former  thing  pro¬ 
ducing  another,  is  derived.  Without  saying  whether  we  think  the 
favourite  modem  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  be  true  or  not,  we 
cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  found  ex¬ 
plained  in  these  German  words.  In  fact,  almost  every  com¬ 
pound  word  in  German  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  thing 
signified,  and  each  word  gives  clear  conceptions  without  any 
confused  and  intervening  ideas.  We  cannot  say  that  the  precise 
meaning  of  terms  has  prevented  the  Germans  from  straying  into 
the  vast  fields  of  fanciful  speculation  and  mystery.  But  it  has 
saved  them  from  being  utterly  lost  in  the  clouds  of  their  own 
imagination.  It  gives  them  also  a  firm  hold  of  their  knowledge ; 
and  the  practice  of  forming  new  combinations  out  of  what  they 
already  possess,  by  which  they  can  supply  every  future  want, 
affords  them  one  means  of  improvement  m  addition  to  those 
possessed  by  any  other  European  nation. 

The  delightful  simplicity  and  beautiful  analogy  which  pervade 
the  German,  have  a  still  greater  merit  than  merely  the  pleasure 
they  afford  to  the  mind.  They  assist  the  memory  and  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  words  are  more  easily  recalled,  and  their  slight 
shades  of  difference,  their  various  relations,  and  their  depend¬ 
ence  on  one  another,  are  more  easily  observed  when  they  arc  re¬ 
gularly  and  systematically  formed.  For  example,  from  tprecheti, 
to  speak,  the  Germans  make  ansprechen^  to  accost,  aus-aprechen, 
to  pronounce,  ah-aprecheny  to  condemn,  be-aprecheny  to  bespeak, 
cin-aprecheny  with  a  substanUve,  to  encourage,  ent-aprecheuy  to 
answer  expectations,  ^^r-^rccAcn,  to  interc^e,  geaprdchy  dia¬ 
logue  and  veraprecheny  to  promise.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
derivatives  of  sprechen.  mth  the  German  and  English  words 
here  mentioned  signify  some  attribute  or  modification  of  speaking. 
In  the  German  the  analogy  is  distinct,  regular,  and  beautiful ; 
but  who  could  suppose  that  dialogue,  accost,  encourage,  promise, 
&c.  all  signified  the  acdon  of  speaking,  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  We  have  found  this  analogy  of  the  German  so  useful, 
that  we  have  learnt  the  meaning  of  many  German  words  as  the 
^  Germans  themselves  are  said  to  do  “  by  intuition.”  After 
acquiring  the  particles,  and  some  substantives  and  verbs,  we 
were  enabled  to  comprehend  all  we  read  by  the  mere  force  of 
analogy.  This  peculiarity  of  structure  which  we  hold  to  be  the 
great  advantage  of  the  German,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
language  made  by  philosophers. 
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'  Dr.  Haslam  has  lately  endeavoured  to  shew,  and  with  consi- 
derable  effect,  in  his  work  on  Sound  Mind,  that  language,  which 
is  the  great  instrument  of  our  social  improvement,  is  also  the 
chief  cause  of  our  superiority  to  animals.  The  languages,  there¬ 
fore,  of  different  nations,  ought  to  have  a  sensible  influence  on 
tlieir  characters ;  and  we  might  probably  judge  with  accuracy 
of  either  if  we  knew  all  the  peculiariUes  of  the  other.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  explmn  the  wnole  character  of  the  Germans  by 
the  peculiarities  of  their  language ;  but  there  is  a  national  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  and  the  French,  which  is  so  obviously 
connected  with  the  richness  and  poverty  of  their  respective  lan¬ 
guages,  that  it  deserves  notice.  Every  Frenchman,  from  the 
monm’ch  to  the  peasant,  lives  in  fear  of  ridicule ;  and  even  Buona¬ 
parte,  at  the  height  of  his  power,  always  dreaded  the  wit  of  the 
Parisians.  A  good  pun  will  make  any  subject,  however  sacred, 
ridiculous  in  Paris.  A  Frenchman  invariably  asks  himself  what 
others  can  say  of  him,  and  he  never  opens  his  mouth',  or  puts 
pen  to  paper,  but  he  thinks  of  epigrams  and  reviewers.  He 
who  could  have  a  monopoly  of  bon-mots  would  be  king  in 
France ;  and  it  is  exclusively  this  part  of  their  character  which 
the  French  designate  by  the  epithet  spiritueUe.  A  German,  how¬ 
ever,  is  almost  insensible  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  Goethe  re¬ 
printed  in  Germany,  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  a  very 
severe  criticism  on  himself,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  literary  journals.  A  German  regards  things  in 
their  relation  to  utility,  to  fitness,  to  truth,  or  some  other  ab¬ 
straction.  Even  when  writing  for  the  public,  he  thinks  of  it 
only  with  a  confident  assurance  that  it  must  be  pleased  with  the 
stream  of  his  thoughts.  This  decided  difterence  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  two  nations  may  be  partly  traced  to  their  respective 
languages.  The  German  language  has,  according  to  our  au¬ 
thor,  100,000  words,  (according  to  Campe  it  has  141,277,) 
the  French  only  28,000.  Many  of  the  words  of  the  latter, 
therefore,  have  several  meanings,  which  encourage  punning  and 
every  species  of  wit.  It  is  in  some  measure  from  wanting 
the  weapons  of  reasoning  that  the  Frenchman  has  recourse 
,  to  those  of  ridicule.  He  dreads  it  constantly,  because  he  con¬ 
stantly  uses  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  terms  of 
the  German,  adapted  to  every  shade  of  thought,  nearly  ren¬ 
der  every  sort  of  pun  and  play  on  words  impossible.  A  Ger¬ 
man,  therefore,  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  this  species  of 
wit,  and  never  fears  it,  because  he  never  uses  it.  He  reasons 
principally,  and  when  he  wishes  to  escape  from  an  antagonist, 
he  wraps  himself  up  in  the  many-folded  garb  of  mysticism.  Where 
he  invents  new  terms,  the  Frenchman  makes  an  epigram;  and 
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however  false  the  latter  may  be  in  his  ponUon,  he  is  sure  to  be 
regarded  as  c»nqueror  if  he  can  display  most  wi4  .A  vngle 
pun  will  exemplify  our  meaning.  Louis  deyx  fois  neuf,  for 
Louis  the  Eighteenth^  was  repeated  throughout  Europe.  And 
the  wit  wholly  conusted  in  a  play  on  woro^  which  would  have 
been  imposulde  in  the  German,  from  its  possessing  two  separata 
terms  to  ngnify  nine  and  new.  This  is  a  particular  instance. 
But  the  remark  is  general,  that  the  practice  of  punning  is  almost 
unknown  among  the  Germans. 

We  have  trac^,  as  far  as  our  space  allows,  the  great  advantages 
which  the  German  language  possesses  from  forming  all  its  words 
out  of  German  radical  words.  And  we  have  drnie  so  ^cause 
we  wish  to  convince  any  Germans  who  may  honour  our  pages 
by  perunng  them,  that  the  censure  we  are  compelled  to  pass  on 
its  grammatical  forms,  is  not  dictated  by  blind  partiality  to  our 
own  langua^.  We  indeed  conceive  the  advantages  we  have 
specified  to  be  so  great  as  to  counterbalance  the  evils  alluded  t 
and  they  almost  make  us  regret  that  the  fabric  of  opr.,  own 
tongue  has  not  been  entirely  built  out  of  the  rude  but  imperish¬ 
able  materials  furnished  by  our  Saxon  ancestors.  It  might  have 
remained  rude  some  little  time  longer,  but  it  would  have  b^n 
susceptible  of  every  kind  of  ornament,  and  wpuld  have  b^n 
homogeneous  and  chaste  in  its  forms  like  the  arcbit^ture  of  the 
Greeks.  We  have  adapted  it  progressively  to  our  wants,  and 
it  is  convenient  enough  in  use.  But,  patchra  up  of  the  bncks  of 
Borne  and  the  marbles  (d*  Greece,  it  loses  in  simplicity  and  con- 
gruity  what  it  gains  in  force  and  copiousness. 

Though  the  manner  of  forming  words  in  the  German  is  ex¬ 
tremely  philosophical,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  its  grammar. 
We  are  far  from  bolding  up  the  grammar  of  our  own  language 
as  a  nuxlel  ol*  perfection,  but  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
every  grammar  which  is  more  complicated  than  it,  without  an¬ 
swering  the  purposes  of  speech  better,  is  proportionably  im¬ 
perfect  We  must  here  ob^rve,  that  no  rules  of  aoy  grammar 
whatever,  can  be  justified,  merely  because  they  are  in  use,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  were  adopted  in  the  dassicaJ  languages.  If  they  are 
condemns  by  sound  principles,  deduced  from  the  philosophy  of 
language,  they  must  be  wrong  though  sanctioned  by  the  exam- 

}>le  both  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks.  However  we  may  be  de- 
ighted  with  .the  Clauiu^  we  do  not  regard  the  languages  of  an¬ 
tiquity  as  the  best  models  for  grammar.  On  the  contrary,  we 
see  that  all  the  sciences  and  arts  are  gradually  improving,  and 
tending  to  simplicity  as  they  improve,  and  we  believe  that  lan¬ 
guage,  the  ^  master  art  cd*  life,"  must  follow  the  same  course.  The 
grammatical  forms  of  modem  languages  are*  their  most  faulty 
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parts,  and  we  believe  they  are  likely  to  be  improved  precisely  in 
proporton  as  they  deviate  from  the  complicatra  grammar  of  the 
claaaical  langua^.  The  limits  of  an  article  like  this  do  not 
allow  us  to  explain  the  matter  in  deUuJ ;  but  we  hope,  in  a  few 
words,  to  convince  our  readers  that  the  German  grammar,  from 
bang  more  complex  than  ours,  is,  on  that  very  account,  less 
perfect 

Our  language  is  advantageously  distinguished  from  all  the 
southern  languages  of  Europe,  by  having  no  gender  to  its  toords^ 
and  by  having  (^y  one  definite  article.  No  confusion  or  difik 
culty  of  explaining  ourselves  ensues  from  this,  because  nearly 
every  object  which  nature  has  distinguished  as  male  or  female, 
bu  an  appropriate  and  distinct  name— man,  woman,  for  exam> 
pie;  and  we  do  not  need  distinct  articles  to  indicate  that  the  first 
is  a  male,  the  second  a  female.  The  German  language,  and  in 
fact  every  modern  language,  has  also  distinct  names,  as  far  as  is 
Mcessary  for  the  purposes  life,  for  all  beings  which  nature 
has  created  male  and  female.  And  yet  they  add  different  nrfs> 
det  to  names,  and  not  only  call  the  beings  male  or  female,  but 
the  words  masculine  or  feminine.  The  German  language,  more 
complicated  even  thmi  many  others,  has  a  third  gender  for  tcordr, 
and  a  third  distinct  article.  Our  author  says,  **  To  have  three 
renders  like  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  distinct  articles  for 
mere  in  the  nominadve  singular,  is  an  obvious  advantage  ^  p.  21. 
The  reason  he  asmgns  for  this  is,  that  it  allows  the  noun  to  be 
placed  diflfeiwntly  in  a  sentence  without  destroying  its  meaning. 
But  we  see  no  cause  why  the  place  of  words,  with-  regard 
to  one  another,  should  not  determine  their  meaning  as  well  as 
the  fdaoe  of  syllables.  The  difference  of  place  in  pronouns  and 
verbs  determines  whether  a  thin^  is  affirmed  or  t^ed ;  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  adopting  this  as  a  principle  of  grammar^ 
heipt  those  abbreviations  which  have  been  appropriately  called 
the  “  wheels  of  language."  The  first  circumstance,  therefore, 
which  we  condemn  in  German  grammar,  and  the  first  point  in 
which  we  differ  from  Mr.  Boileau,  and,  we  are  sensible,  from  the 
ftrsat  majority  of  the  Germans,  is  the  genders  of  their  words. 
They  regard  genders  as  a  beauty  ;  but  while  the  language  has 
different  names  for  males  and  females,  we  regard  them  as  a 
cumbrous  defect.  But  to  say  nothing  more  of  them  metaphym. 
cally,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  shew  their  mischievous  conse¬ 
quences,  by  stating  the  number  of  rules  to  which  they  give  rise. 
We  do  not  affirm  that  the  greater  m*  less  number  of  pages  which 
may  be  devoted,  in  German  or  English  grammars,  to  explain  the 
niles  of  different  parts  of  speech,  is  a  correct  criterion  for  judging 
of  the  greater  or  less  simplicity  of  pie  grammars  of  the  two  ian* 
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_  t;  butj  satisfied  as’we  arc  that  the  prindjde '<Xf  ^vin^  gen. 
Hers  to  vordfi  is  of  itself  absurd,  we  shall  use  this  ciitenon  as 
the  most  palj^le  evidence  we  can  bring  forward  of  the  ill  efiects 
of  following  this  pnnciple.  •  '  . 

i  Having  no  genders  to  our  toorde^  we  reqmre  no  rules  to  dis. 
tinguish  which  are  masculine,  or  feminine,  or  neuter;  but  the 
rules  on  this  point  in  Adelung's  closely  print^  grammar  for 
German  schools, 'fill  nine  pa^,  and  in'ilr.  'Noebden's  gram, 
mar  for  Englishmen  they  fiU  sixteen  pages.  ■■  The.  English 
substantive'  reraains  almost  unchanged. '  It  has  a  genitive  case, 
and  in  general  it  forms  its  plural  %  the  addition  of  a  single 
letter.  What  are  called  cases  of  nouns,  are  formed  by  the 
help  of  prepositions ;  and  the  whole  of  the  rules  on  this  part 
of  speech,  in  Mr.  lindley  Murray's  grammar,  scarcely  fill  four 
pages.  .  The  German  substantive  is,  however,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  declined  like  the  Latin ;  and  the  langua^  is'  rich  in  prepo¬ 
sitions,  which  are  also  sometimes  used,  as  in  English,  to  signify 
cases.  The  nouns  are  in  some  measure  difierently.declin^,  as 
they  are  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  Their  plural  is  also 
made  in  diff'erent  ways ;  and  several'  alterations  are  made  in  the 
noun,  to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  singdar.  All  these  ak 
teradons  are  accompanied  with  changes  in  the  artide,  to  make  it 
accord  with  the  'substantive  in  gender  and  number.  '  From  these 
several'complicaUons,  the  declension  of  German  nouns,  in  spite 
of  the  labour  of  many  able  men,  is  a  labyrinth  oft  confusum. 
The  rules  on  this  subiect  fill  forty-seven  P^ges  of  Noehden's, 
and  fifty-three  of  Adelung's  grammar.— —From  Enriish  nouns 
having  no  genders  our  adjectives  remain  unchanged.  And  as 
an  adjective  at'  all  times  ngmfies  the  same  quality,  in  what¬ 
ever  being  or  substance  it  mi^  exist,  this  rule  of  our  language 
is  very  philosophical.  The  wrmans,  however,  like  the  1^ 
tins,  change  the  termination  of  thdr  acdective,-  to  make  it  ac. 
cord  with  the  gender  of  the  noun.'  in  a  dozen  words  Mr. 
Murray  teaches  us  what  an  adjective  is,  and  how  to  use  it ; 
hut  the  rules  by  which  the  German  adjective  is  made  to  ac- 
cord  with  the  noun,  arc  not  explmned  in  less  than  seventeen 
pages  both  of  Noehden  and  Adelung.  This*  does  not  include 
tlie  rules  for  forming  the  comparisons,  which,  varying  also  in 
^  their  termination  according  to  the  gender  of  the  noun,  are  equal- 
ly  complicated  *. 

.  German  pronouns  are  regulated  on  the  same  principle,  and 
except  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  nominative  case,  they  ore  all 

*  It  i«  stated  in— Das  Lehrgebiiiide  der  deulsdMR  Sprache,— by  Mr.  Steiiihcil, 
that  the  German  adjective  was  fbimeriy  invariable;  which,  if  true,  presents  a  very  tin- 
usual  example  of  a  language  becoming  complicated  as  it  is  more  cultivated. 
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made  to  accord  with  the  gender  of‘  the  noun  with  which  they  are 
oimstrued.  The  rules  on  this  part  of  speech  in  Murray  61i  nine 
pages ;  in  Adelung  they  fill  twenty,  and  in  Noehden  twenty-four 

German  language  is,  therefore,  distinguished  from  the 
English  by  having  three  genders  to  its  notma,  and  three  distinct 
articles;  by  its  nouns  and  articles  being  both  declined  some¬ 
what  like  the  Latin  noun,  though  prepositions  are  also  some¬ 
times  used  to  denote  some  cases,  as  in  En^ish ;  and  by  its  acU 
jeetives  and  pronouns  changing  their  terminations  to  accord  with 
nouns.  The  three  genders,  and  the  principle  of  making  words 
accord  with  words,  instead  of  confining  tliem  to  represent  tilings, 
occasion  all  those  complicated  and  numerous  rules  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  If  any  thing  were  gained  by  them — if  they  promoted 
precision ;  or  if  the  German  language  expressed  any  thing  by 
their  means  which  our  language  could  not  express,  we  should 
think  the  advantage  cheaply  purchased  by  them.  We  do  not, 
however,  hentate  to  affirm,  that  they  only  create  unnecessary 
complication.  Any  advantage  the  German  has  over  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  distinguishing  slight  shades  of  thought,  has  been  deriv^ 
entirely  from  the  principle  followed  in  forming  Us  compound 
words.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  learn  mere  verbal  clistinc- 
tions ;  and  these  complicated  rules,  therefore,  impose  a  tremen¬ 
dous  and  unnecessary  task  on  the  whole  German  youth ;  they 
occasion  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  impede  foreigners  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  German  language.  We  cannot  expect  that  our  voice 
should  liavc  any  influence  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  but  we 
can  assure  the  Germans,  that  if  they  wish  to  attiun  accuracy  and 
aimplicity  in  thinking,  and  if  they  wish  that  their  languago 
should  be  generally  cultivated,  they  must,  to  obtain  their  wishes, 
render  its  grammar  more  ample.  *■ 

The  nature  and  genius  of  the  German  language,  as  we  have 
described  them,  are  somewhat  different  from  our  author's  ac¬ 
count  of  them.  He  never  finds  the  German  cither  com{dica- 
ted  or  confused.  Its  diflerent  genders  of  words,  and  the  rule 
of  making  words  accord  with  words,  meet  his  approbation.  In 
this,  however,  he  has  only  ibllowcd  ah  opinion  very  common 
among  German  grammarians.  We  cannot  here  explain  the 
principles  in  detml,  on  which  we  assert  that  the  English  gram¬ 
mar,  though  far  from  perfect,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe. 
Neither  can  we  take  time  to  estimate  the  efl'cets  which  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  language  may  have  had  on  our  national  character. 
But  attaching,  as  we  do,  a  great  importance  to  the  form  of  lan¬ 
guages,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  some  portion  of  tin;  su- 
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pcrior  capacity  of  our  countrymen  for  improvement,  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  simplicity  of  the  instrument  of  our  thought. 

We  have  bwn  so  busy  vrith  our  own  ideas,  that  We  have  al- 
most  forgotten  our  author.  A  few  words  more  will  describe  his 
book,  and  conclude  the  article.  The  Introduction,  from  which 
we  have  made  our  extracts,  and  which  is  principally  occupied 
in  explaining  the  manner  in  which  German  compound  words 
are  formed,  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  original  part  of  the  book. 
The  remainder  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters,  and  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  extracts  from  German  poetry  illustradve  of  German 
grammar.  Poetry,  like  the  press,  is  a  chartered  libertine :  We 
^ar  with  its  irregularities  for  its  benefits  and  its  beauties ;  but 
we  never  regard  them  as  rules.  Mr.  Boileau  has,  therefore,  done 
wrong  in  quoting  chiefly  poetry  as  grammatical  authority.  Above 
nil,  he  should  not  have  quoted  the  Messrs.  Voss.  Their  efforts 
to  give  the  sense  of  foreign  authors  literally,  word  for  word^  in 
German,  has  led  them  to  introduce  new,  or  to  revive  old  forms 
of  speech,  which  render  their  translations  obscure  even  to  their 
own  countrymen.  On  this  ground,  we  believe,  Mr.  Boileau's 
book  may  be  of  service  in  explaining  some  obscurities  in  German 
poetry,  but  it  is  bad  as  grammatical  authority.  On  the  whole, 
the  work  is  unpretendingly  got  up^  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
tend  to  smooth  the  way  of  the  more  advanced  student  to  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  German  language  and  literature. 


Art.  Jll.-^Mardan  Colonna^  an  Italian  Talc ;  Tcith  Three 
Dramatic  Scenes^  and  other  Poems.  By  Barry  Coknwali.. 
Ix^idon :  J.  Warren,  and  C.  and  J.  Ollier.  1820.  Pp.  106. 
8ta  - 

Th.  success  of  the  nameless  author  of  Waverley,  seems  to  hid 
fair  to  render  almost  the  whole  of  our  lighter  literature  anony¬ 
mous.  Every  day  produces  poems  and  novels  without  numlx^r, 
issued  forth  either  with  no  name  at  all  on  the  title  page,  or  with 
some  fictitious  name ;  so  that,  in  one  sense,  Ovid's  old  motto, 
“  Sine  me  liber  ibis  in  urbem^  may  be  smd  to  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  as  the  family  cognizance  of  the  whole  race  of  fletionists.  Willi 
the  exception  of  “  the  Great  Unknown,”  as  he  is  commonly 
styled,  we  recollect  none  of  these  courters  of  obscurity  in  one 
sense,  that  has  obtmned  so  much  celebrity  in  another,  as  the 
young  gentleman  who  chooses  to  lie  known  by  this  romantic 
and  theatrical  appellation  of  Barry  Cornwall.  Already,  if 
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he  has  {)ccn  iriingling  much  in  general  society,  he  must  Imve 
had  the  gratification  of  hearing  the  question  debated,  by  wliich 
of  our  already  known  poets  the  “  Dramatic  Scenes,”  he.  were 
really  written.  Was  it  Mr.  Wordsworth  putting  on  the  wrs  of 
a  man  of  the  town  ?  or  Mr.  Coleridge  putting  on  the  airs  of  a 
man  of  the  world  ?  Was  it  Lord  Byron  relaxing  his  flight  a 
little,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  some  years  ago,  in  Harold  the 
Dauntless,  and  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  ^  or  finally — a  more  du¬ 
bious  compliment — was  it  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  more  tlian  half 
cured  of  his  cockneyism,  and  writing,  for  once,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  gentleman,  an  Englishman,  and  a  true  Engli.sh  poet  ? 

To  all  this  controversy  there  can  now  be  no  great  evil  in  put¬ 
ting  an  end,  by  informing  our  readem,  that  the  author  of  all 
these  productions  is  a  Mr.  Proctee — a  young  gentleman  who, 
we  believe,  has  lately  been  called  to  the  bar  in  London.  Com- 
wall  is  truly  a  very  pretty  sounding  cognomen  ;  but  we  think 
it  is  high  time  that  this  rising  poet  should  resign  it  to  the  hands 
of  some  elegant  young  lady  or  gentleman,  who  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  how  well  it  will  look  printed  on  a  play-bill, 
in  red  cajutals,  or  extravagant  German  text.  Procter^  will  do  as 
well — weigh  it,  it  is  as  heavy — sound  it,  and  we  doubt  not  our 
readers  will  allow  it  will  conjure  up  a  sjiirit  as  well.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  author  of  these  poems  has  already  won  for  himself  a  le¬ 
gitimate  place  among  the  names  of  the  real  p<K>ts  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  fitting  that,  being  admitted  into  so  select  a  compa¬ 
ny,  he  should  throw  aside  his  mask  and  domino,  and  appear  in 
Ins  own  name  and  bearing,  such  os  he  is.  We  dare  to  say,  he 
has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  shewing  himself  any  where. 

He  threatened  some  time  ago,  that  he  would  pulilish  no  more 
verses ;  but  threats  arc  sometimes  like  jiromises  and  pyc-crust, 
made  to  be  broken,  and  so  it  has  proved  with  him.  His  name  was 
altocether  new  six  months  ago,  and  already  he  has  given  to  the 
world  no  less  than  three  volumes.  We  are  very  doubtful,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  very  honestly  confess,  whether  he  has  acted  wise¬ 
ly  in  departing  so  very  widely  from  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
propbsed  to  himself.  In  a  word,  we  not  only  think  the  first  vi>- 
lumc  of  The  Dramatic  Scenes”  infinitely  superior  to  cither  of 
the  others,  but  that,  unless  they  had  Ik'cu  prex-eded  by  it,  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  would,  per  have  been  able  to  fix  any  thing  like  so 

considerable  a  share  of  public  attention  on  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall's 
•mnic.  The  genius  of  this  young  author  seems  to  be  most  stnmg- 
ly  and  decidedly  dramatic;  and  having  exhibited  himself  to  so 
splendid  advantage  in  a  dramatic  shufK?,  he  should  not  have 
hecn  nwh  in  putting  himself  before  us  in  any  other.  That  he 
a  great  and  original  fund  of  iioetical  conceptions— a  deep 
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and  breathing  tenderness  of  imaginadon— •And  a  lovely  spirit  of 
elevation  in  bis  sentiments,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  read  two 
pa^s  in  any  one  of  his  volumes.  But  those  who  have  compa¬ 
red  the  fjfeneral  effect  of  the  first  volume  with  that  of  either,  or 
both  of  its  successors,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding— 
and  that  without  detracting,  in  any  measure,  from  his  substan¬ 
tial  merits  as  an  ori^^al  poet— tnat  a  very  great  and  remark¬ 
able  portion  of  the  charm  by  which  he  was  able  so  completely  to 
captivate  the  first  attention  of  the  public,  depended  upon  the 
beautiful  skill  with  which  he  had  caught,  adopted  and  revived  the 
old  dramatic  language  and  versification  of  our  country ;  and  that 
the  comparative  absence  of  this  element  of  gratification,  greatly 
diminishes  the  charm  of  his  after  publications.  We  should  lie 
very  sorry,  indeed,  to  think  or  to  prophecy  that  Mr.  Procter 
never  can  become  a  distinguished  poet  in  the  narrative,  or  in 
any  other  style  whatever,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic :  But  we 
do  think,  that,  after  the  reception  of  his  first  volume,  his  course 
of  wisdom  lay  very  plain  before  him,  and  that  he  has  already 
widely  deserted  it  Instead  of  adhering  to  that  form  of  compo¬ 
sition  in  which  he  had  already  proven  and  shewn  to  himself 
and  to  others  his  great  capacity  to  shine,  he  has  been  trying  va¬ 
rious  new  styles,  no  one  of  them  apparently  so  well  adapted  for 
his  natural  turn  of  genius ;  and  wnat  is  more,  no  one  of  them 
to  be  compared,  for  a  moment,  in  point  of  true  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance,  with  that  which  he  has  left  It  was  Mr.  Cornwall’s  bu- 
riness  to  follow  up  the  interest  his  **  Dramatic  Scenes”  had  ex¬ 
cited,  and  to  try  his  hand  at  a  regular  English  tragedy,  before 
he  thought  of  any  thing  else.  We  hope  he  will  profit  by  the 
experience  he  has  gathered,  and  set  himself  seriously  and  soon 
to  that  which  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  for  the  great  and 
proper  arena  whereon  his  genius  should  exert  its  workings.  If 
we  except  the  **  Cenci”  of  Mr.  Shelly  alone,  we  know  no  volume 
in  the  contemporary  body  of  Engliw  poetry  that  holds  out  so 
rich  a  prondsc  of  highest  dramatic  excellence  os  the  “  Dramatic 
Scenes and  we  must  confess  there  is  a  purity  of  feeling,  and  a 
rectitude  of  understanding,  visible  in  every  thing  Mr.  Procter 
writes,  that  render  us,  on  many  accounts,  more  desirous  of  see¬ 
ing  him  pursue  the  high  dramatic  career,  than  the  nobly  gifted, 
but  we  fear  much  perverted  intellect,  which  dictated  the  strange 
and  lawless  energies  of  the  Revolt  of  Islam  and  tlic  Ccnci. 

Marcian  Colonna  is  evidently  a  very  hasty  performance,  how¬ 
ever,  and  therefore  whatever  faults  we  may  have  to  observe  in 
it,  we  must  by  no  means  be  understood  as  charging  its  aullior 
with  any  faults  which  more  leisurely  and  careful  composition 
might  not  liavc  enabled  him  culirely  to  avoid.  The  versifica-i 
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tioDy  in  the  first  place,  appears  to  us  to  be  lax  throughout,  and 
occa^onally  quite  inelegant;  and  these  arc  defects  which  no 
body  will  imagine  the  writer  of  the  *•  Dramatic  Scenes”  could 
liave  fallen  into  otherwise  than  from  indulging  in  a  culpable  mea¬ 
sure  of  carelessness  and  speed.  His  deep  skill  and  great  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  versification  of  the  Drama  besides,  may  perhaps  be 
suspected  of  having  mainly  contributed  to  these  very  errors  in 
his  narrative  versification.  But  we  cannot  help  speaking  very 
strongly  to  him  in  caution  on  this  score,  because  we  think  we 
can  observe,  not  seldom  in  his  writings,  some  marks,  in  other  things 
than  versification  alone,  of  a  disposition  to  copy  the  affected  li- 
a*nces  of  a  set  of  rhymsters  sufficiently  notorious  at  the  present 
time,  with  whom  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Procter  ought  to  disdain 
the  notion  of  being  in  any  way  whatever  classed  or  confounded. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  very  foolish  passage  towards  the  be- 
ginniirg  of  the  poem,  in  which  Mr.  Cornwall  informs  us  first 
that  he  has  always  had  a  prodigious  love  and  veneration  for  the 
soil  of  Italy  (as  who  has  not  ?)  and  secondly,  that  the  cause  of 
this  feeling  in  his  mind  is  entirely  distinct  from  any  recollections 
of  the  antique  greatness  of  that  country,  but  depends  altogether 
on  her  m^em  poets,  painters,  and  musicians.  Now  this  is 
cockneyism^  and  tlie  very  worst  kind  of  cockneyism  too.  It  is 
quite  unworthy  of  any  person  but  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  Keats,  men 
who  indeed  are  equally  ignorant  to  al  sensible  purposes  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  Italy,  but  who  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  giving 
tliemseivcs  airs  of  a  certain  sort,  merely,  we  suppose,  on  the 
strength  of  their  having  been  at  the  King’s  theatre  pretty  often, 
and  ]x?rhaps  of  being  in  the  habit  of  living  among  a  set  of  fifth- 
rate  fiddlers  and  composers  of  opera  bravouras.  But  enough  of 
all  this. 

The  story  of  Marcian  Coionna  is,  as  Mr.  Procter  informs  us 
in  his  preface,  **  taken  from  a  paper  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine, 
“  entitled.  Extract  from  Gosschen’s  Diary.”  We  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  paper;  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  Mr.  Cornwall  need 
not  have  sought  far  to  have  found  a  much  lietter  groundwork 
fur  a  theme  of  love,  madnc'ss,  and  murder.  It  is  ])robably  some 
wild  German  fiction  ;  or,  what  is  still  worse,  some  wild  imitation 
of  that  style  of  fiction — some  “  out-heroding  of  Herod.”  There 
is,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  great  deal  of  poetry  in 
tlic  conception  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  whether  the  greater  part 
of  that  merit  belongs  to  “  ^Ir.  Cornwall,”  or  “  Mein-herr  Goss- 
chen,”  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  di*cide. 

The  story  is  briefly  thus :  The  Prince  Coionna,  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Uonian  nobility,  has  two  sons,  one  of  whom  he  edu¬ 
cates  at  home,  to  succeed  him  in  his  princely  estate  and  title* 
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the  other  (Martian,)  he  sends,  ere  he  has  passed  the  verge  of 
manhood,  to  l)e  cloistered  in  a  convent  among  the  Appennines. 
He  sends  him  thither,  partly  because  he  is  willing  to  reserve  the 
•whole  of  his  fortune  for  his  own  future  representative — partly 
because  some  symptoms  of  an  hereditary  insanity  have  already 
been  visible  in  the  boy's  demeanour  on  various  occasions.  In  this 
retirement,  the  youth  spends  several  years  in  a  strange,  wavering, 
moody  state  of  mind— now  plunged  in  the  melancholy— now 
exulting  in  the  elevation  of  a  maniac — but  visited,  at  favoured 
intervals,  with  soft  gleams  of  human  reflection,  and  a  pensive 
poetical  tenderness.  At  these  better  moments,  the  recollection 
of  a  lovely  girl,  whom  he  hod  known  at  Rome  in  his  early  boy. 
hood,  dwells  like  a  presiding  vision  of  calming  and  soothing  iu- 
fluence  on  his  weary  musing  imagination. 

This  fair  creature,  Julia  Vitelli,  has,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
betrothctl  to  the  elder  brother  of  Marcian ;  but  he  is  irritated 
with  observing  that  she  had  loved  his  brother  with  a  girlish  pas¬ 
sion— and  dies  ere  the  marriage  can  take  place.  Julia  is  after- 
wards  sacrificedj  by  her  father’s  ambition,  to  a  savage  of  prince¬ 
ly  rank,  Orsini,  with  whom  she  lives  unhappily  for  a  short  space, 
till  she  is  set  free  by  the  news  of  his  death,  which  is  suppos^  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  shipwreck.  After  her  husband’s  death, 
Julia  travels  along  with  her  father ;  and  returning  to  Rome,  after 
an  absence  of  some  years,  the  first  man  she  secs  is  Marcian,  who, 
by  this  time,  has  in  some  degree  recovered  the  possession  of  intel¬ 
lectual  tranquillity,  and  moves  among  the  circles  of  Rome  as  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  great  house  of  Colonna.  Their  early  at¬ 
tachment  is  revived  and  strengthened  by  many  incidents,  which 
are  not  less  exquisitely  conceived,  than  in  the  general  poetically 
and  beautifully  descrilx;d.  At  last,  one  calm  moonlight  even¬ 
ing,  young  Marcian  is  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  city,  and  hears  a  lady's  voice  singing  to  the  harp  within  a 
^rden  pavilion.  He  leaps  the  fence,  and  listens,  for  he  knows 
It  is  the  voice  of  Julia.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  her 
song.  It  is  in  the  most  elegant  style  of  the  knightly  and  noble 
love-poets  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Whither,  ah !  whither,  is  my  lost  love  straying— 

Upon  what  pleasant  land  heyond  the  sea  ? 

Oh  !  ye  winds  now  playing 

Like  airy  spirits  ’round  my  temples  free. 

Fly  and  teU  him  this  from  me : 

Tell  him,  sweet  winds,  that  in  my  woman’s  hosom 
My  young  love  still  retains  its  perfect  power. 

Or,  like  we  summer  blossom. 

That  changes  still  from  bud  to  the  full-blown  flower. 

Grows  with  every  passing  hour. 
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Say  (and  lay  gently)  that  ainee  we  two  parted. 

How  little  joy — much  sorrow  1  have  known: 

Only  not  brolcen-hearted. 

Because  I  muse  upon  bright  moments  gone. 

And  dream  and  think  of  him  alone."— -Pp.  37,  38. 

Having  approached  the  window,  and  made  himself  known, 
Colonna  receives  the  permission  of  Julia  to  enter  the  pavilion ; 
and  then  ensues  a  scene  of  love,  which  alone  would  be  enough 
to  stamp  Mr.  Procter's  name  with  the  highest  honour,  and  which 
we  would  willingly  quote  entire,  did  our  limits  permit.  Here, 
however,  is  part  of  it — it  is  the  first  time  Julia  speaks  to  her 
lover  calmly  and  seriously. 

**  Dear  Marcian,  you  and  I  for  many  years 
Have  suffered :  I  have  bought  relief  with  tears  ; 

But,  my  poor  friend,  I  fear  a  misery 
Beyond  the  reach  of  tears  has  weighed  on  thee. 

What  'tis  I  know  not,  but  (now  calmly  mark 
My  words)  'twas  said  that — that  thy  mind  was  dark. 

And  the  im  fountains  of  thy  blood,  (as  Heaven 
Is  stained  with  the  dying  lights  of  Even,) 

Were  tainted — that  tny  mind  did  wander  far. 

At  times,  a  dangerous  and  erratic  star. 

Which  like  a  pestilence  sweeps  the  lower  sky. 

Dreaded  by  every  orb  and  planet  nigh. 

This  hath  my  father  heard.  Oh  !  Marcian, 

He  is  a  worlmy  and  a  cruel  man. 

And  made  me  once  a  victim  ;  but  again 
It  shall  not  be.  I  have  had  too  much  of  pain, 

Too  much  for  such  short  hours  as  life  affc^s. 

And  I  would  fain  from  out  the  golden  hoards 
Of  joy,  pluck  some  fair  ornament,  at  last. 

To  gild  my  life  with — ^but  my  life  hath  past.” 

Her  head  sank  on  her  bosom :  gently  he 
Kissed  off  the  big  bright  tears  of  misery. 

Alas !  that  ever  such  glittering  drops  snould  flow 
(Bright  as  tho’  bom  of  Happiness,)  from  woe  ! 

— He  soothed  her  for  a  time,  and  she  grew  calm. 

For  lovers’  language  is  the  surest  balm 

To  hearts  that  sorrow  much  :  that  night  they  parted 

With  kisses  and  with  tears,  but  both  light-hearted. 

And  many  a  vow  was  made,  and  promise  spoke. 

And  well  believed  by  both  and  never  broke : 

They  parted,  but  from  that  time  often  met. 

In  that  same  garden  when  the  sun  had  set. 

And  for  awhile  Colonna’s  mind  forgot. 

In  the  fair  present  hour,  his  future  lot.” — Pp.  41,  42. 

The  lovers  understand  each  otlier,  and  they  are  happy.  They 
marry,  and  live  many  light  and  cheerful  days,  in  which  the  men¬ 
tal  misery  of  t’olonna's  mind  seems  to  have  pa.ssed  away,  and  to 
be  wiped  out  for  ever  in  the  tenderness  of  happy  love.  ■  But  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  destiny  is  to  re-assert  its  awful  sway.  The 
.  following  are  some  of  the  finest'  lines  Mr.  Procter  )ias  ever 
written. 
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“  To  those  o’er  whoin  pale  Destiny  with  his  Ming 
Hangs,  a  mere  glance,  a  word,  a  sound  will  bring 
The  bitter  future  with  its  terrors,  all 
Black  and  o’crwhclming.  Like  Colonna’s  star, 

Tho’  hidden  for  awhile  or  banish’d  far. 

The  time  will  come,— at  prayer  or  festival. 

Slumber  or  morning  sport  or  mid-day  task : 

'The  soul  can  never  fly  itself,  nor  mask  •• 

The  face  of  fate  with  smiles.—— 

How  oft  by  some  strange  ill  of  bod^  or  mind 
Man’s  flne  and  piercing  sense  is  stricken  blind ; 

No  matter  then  how  sught  the  shatlows  be. 

The  veil  is  thick  to  him  who  cannot  see. 

Solid  and  unsubstantial,  false  and  true, 

Arc  Fear  and  Fate ;  but  to  that  wretched  few. 

Who  call  the  dim  phantasmas  from  their  graves. 

And  bow  before  their  own  creations,  slaves, 

They  are  immortal — holy— fix’d — supreme. 

—No  more  of  this.” — 1^.  4t,  43. 

Colonna,  once  more  is  viated  with  his  evil  star ;  and  in  an 
hour  of  misery  narrates  to  Julia  a  dream,  or  vision,  which  has 
harrassed  his  mind.  This  is  part  of  it. 

"  — 'Then,  a  grim  array. 

Like  spectres  from  the  graves  of  buried  men. 

Came  by  in  silence :  each  upon  his  face 

Wore  a  wild  look,  as  tho’  some  sad  disgrace 

Had  stamped  his  life  (or  thus  I  thought)  with  sorrow. 

They  vanished  too  ;  but  ever  on  the  morrow 
They  came  again,  in  greater  sadness,  ’till 
I  spoke ;  then  one  of  them  gave  answei>— shrill 
As  blasts  that  whistle  thro’  Uie  dungeon’s  grate 
On  bleak  December  nights,  when  in  her  state 
Comes  the  white  Winter.  *  Look  thus  translate 
The  sounds  it  uttered)—'  Look,’  the  poantom  said, 

*  Upon  thine  ancestry  departed-^cad. 

'  Euh  one  thou  seest  hath  left  his  gaping  tomb 

*  Empty,  and  comes  to  warn  thee  or  tny  doom : 

*  And  each,  whilst  living,  bore  within  ms  brain 
'  A  settled  madness :  start  not— so  dost  thou : 

'  Thou  art  our  own,  and  on  thy  moody  brow 
'  ’There  is  the  invisible  word  ne’er  writ  in  vain. 

'  Look  on  us  all :  we  died  as  thou  shalt  die, 

*  The  victims  of  our  heart’s  insanity. 

*  From  sire  to  son  the  boiling  rivers  ran 

'  Thro’  every  vein,  and  ’twas  alike  with  all : 

'  It  touched  the  child  and  trampled  down  the  man  j 

*  And  every  eye  that,  with  its  uead  dull  ball, 

'  Seems  as  it  stared  upon  thee  now,  was  bright 
'  As  thine  is,  with  the  true  transmitted  light. 

*  Madness  and  pain  of  heart  shall  break  uy  rest, 

'  And  she  shall  perish  whom  thou  lovest  tM  tot. 

*  Once  thou  hast  ton  a  mockery  unto  men, 

'  But  thus,  at  least,  it  shall  not  be  again. 

'  Behold — where  yon  red  rolling  star  doth  shine 

*  From  out  the  darkness:  dut  fierce  star  is  thine. 
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*  Thy  Destiny,  thy  Spirit,  «nd  its  power 

*  Shul  guild  and  rule  thee  to  thy  latest  hour  ;  . ' 

*  And  never  shaU  it  quit  thy  side,  but  be 

*  Invisible  to  all  and  dim  to  thee, 

*  Save  when  the  fever  of  thy  soul  shaU  rise, 

*  And  then  that  light  shall  flash  before  thine  eyes, 

‘  And  thou  shalt  wen  remember  that  thy  fate 

‘  I*— mwrrfrr.' 50—52. 

AVandcring  by  the. side  of  the  Tiber,  Colonna  sees  a  more  ' 
real  vision,  which  still  more  fearfully  disturbs  him — Or^i,  the 
first  husband  of  Julia,  supposed  to  have  perished  at  sea. 

**  —  In  the  broad  day 
Marking  the  clear  blue  river  roll  away. 

In  squalid  weeds  a  savage  creature  stood. 

It  is — it  cannot  be — Oh  !  Death  and  night ! 

Hath  he  come  peering  from  his  watery  home. 

Mocking  and  withering  every  human  sight  ? 

Hath  dark  Orsini  still  a  power  to  roam  r— 

Demon  or  ghostwr  living  thing  he  stands, 

Starin"  with  sullen  eyes  upon  the  sands,  ; 

As  tho  he  brooded  o  er  some  wrong,  or  strove  . 

To  wreck  on  happier  hearts  the  slights  of  love. 

Like  one  escaped  from  toil,  but  fit  for  strife — 

The  last  and  lingering  ill — the  blight  of  life.” — P.  67. 

Without  disclosing  this  terrible  apparition  to  Julia,  Colonna 
immediately  departs  with  her  from  Italy.  They  are  shipwrecked 
— and  the  storm  which  ports  their  vessel  is  described  in  tliese 
noble  verses. 

There  was  a  tempest  brooding  in  the  air. 

Far  in  the  west.  Above,  the  sIum  were  fair. 

And  the  sun  seemed  to  go  in  glory  down  ! 

One  small  black  cloud  (one  only)  like  a  crown. 

Touched  his  descending  disk  and  rested  there. 

Slow  then  it  came  along,  to  the  great  wind 
Rebellious,  and  (although  it  blew  and  blew,) 

It  came  increasing,  and  across  the  blue 
Spread  its  dark  shape,  and  left  the  sun  behind 
— The  day-light  sank,  and  the  winds  wailed  about 
Tlie  barque  wherein  die  luckless  couple  lay. 

And  from  the  distant  cloud  came  scattering  out 
Rivers  of  fire :  it  seemed  as  though  the  day 
Had  burst  from  out  the  billows,  far  away. 

No  pilot  had  they  their  small  boat  to  steer 

Asiue  from  rocks,  no  sca-wom  mariner 

AVho  knew  each  creek  and  bay  and  sheltering  steep. 

And  all  the  many  dangers  of  the  deep. 

They  fled  for  life,  (for  happiness  is  hfe,) 

Ami  met  the  tempest  in  hu  hour  of  strife. 

Abroad  upon  the  waters :  they  were  driven 
Against  him  by  the  angry  winds  of  heaven : 

And  all  around  the  clo^s,  the  air,  the  sea 
Rose  from  unnatural  dead  tranquillity. 

And  came  to  battle  with  their  lemons :  Hail 
Shot  shattering  down,  and  thum&rs  roared  ahrad. 

And  the  wild  lightniiig  Ihnn  his  dripping  shroud 
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Unbound  Ids  arrow  pinions  blue  ami  pale. 

And  darted  thro’  the  heavens :  Ik-Iow,  the  pale 
Sang  like  a  dirge,  and  the  white  billows  Iasi  led 
The  boat,  and  then  like  ravenous  lions  dashed 
Against  the  deep  wave-hidden  rocks,  and  told 
Of  ghastly  perils  as  they  backward  rolled.”  70,  71.  ‘ 

The  lovers  do  not  perish.  They  reach  the  snore,  and  live  the 
life  of  the  simple  fishermen  that  receive  them  there,  for  a  long 
while,  in  willing  forgetfulness  of  all  the  splendours  they  have 
lost.  But  the  red  star"  still  shines  upon  Colonna ;  and  traces 
of  Orsini's  presence  in  that  neighbourlnxxl  being  discovered,  he 
feels  himself  compelled  to  fly,  again  with  Julia.  They  bury 
themselves  in  a  den  of  the  Appennines,  near  to  the  convent  of 
Lavema,  where  Marcian  had  been  confined  in  his  boyhood. 
But  hither,  too,  they  are  traced  and  pursued  by  Orsini ;  and 
Colonna  at  last  finds  it  necessary  to  make  his  wife  acqumntcil 
with  the  true  cause  of  his  frequent  changes  of  habitation.  The 
eftect  produced  on  her  pure  and  innocent  mind  by  this  terrible 
disclosure,  is  depicted  with  masterly  energy.  Her  emotion  fills 
Colonna's  heart  with  anguish,  with  jealousy,  with  dcspiur.  The 
red  star"  has  at  last  gained  the  full  ascendant ;  and  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  mad  lover  must  be  fulfilled.  Hear  the  issue. 

“  From  pain — at  length,  from  pain,  (for  could  he  bear 
The  sorrow  burning  wild  witliout  a  tear?) 

He  rushetl  beside  her :  Towards  him  gloomily 
She  looked,  and  then  he  gas^xid — “  «  e — list  to  mo— 

Wc^we  must  part, — ^must  part :  is  it  net  so  ?” 

She  hung  her  head  and  murmure«l  “  ^Voc,  oh  !  woo. 

That  it  must  be  so — nay,  Colonna — ^nay. 

Hearken  unto  me :  little  can  I  say. 

Hut  sin — (is  it  not  sin  ?)  doth  wear  my  heart 
Away  to  death.  Alas !  and  must  we  part. 

We  who  have  loved  so  long  and  truly  r — yes ; 

Were  we  not  bom,  (we  were,)  for  wretchetlncss. 

Oh  1  Marcian,  Marcian,  I  must  go :  my  road^ 

Leads  to  a  distant  home,  a  calm  abode. 

There  I  may  pine  my  few  sad  years  away. 

And  die,  and  make  my  peace  ere  I  decay — ” 


She  spoke  no  more,  for  now  she  saw  his  soul 
Rising  in  tumult,  and  his  eyeballs  roll 
Wildly  and  fiery  red,  and  thro’  his  check 
Deep  crimson  shot :  he  sighed  but  did  not  speak. 
Keeping  a  horrid  silence  there  he  sat, 

A  maniac,  full  of  love,  and  death,  and  fate. 

Again — the  star  that  once  his  eye  shone  o’er 
Flash’d  forth  again  more  fiercely  than  before : 

And  thro’  his  veins  the  current  fever  flew 
Like  lightning,  withering  all  it  trembled  through. 

He  clenched  his  hands  and  rushed  awa^,  away. 

And  looked  and  laughed  upon  the  opening  day. 

And  mocked  the  mom  with  shouts,  and  wandered  wild 
For  hours,  as  by  some  meteor  thing  beguiled. 
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He  wandered  thro'  the  forests,  sad  and  lone,  ' 

His  heart  all  fiery  and  his  senses  gone  ; 

Till,  at  the  last,  (for  nature  sank  at  last,) 

The  tempest  of  the  fever  fell  and  past. 

And  he  lay  down  upon  the  rocks  to  sleep. 

And  shrunk  into  a  troubled  slumber,  d^. 

Long  v.'as  that  sleen— long — very  long,  and  strange. 

And  frenay  suffered  then  a  silent  change. 

And  his  heart  hanlencd  as  the  fire  withdrew. 

Like  fiimaced  iron  beneath  the  winter's  dew. 

He  gained — ^hc  gained  (why  droops  my  story  ?)  then. 

An  opiate  deadly  from  the  convent  men. 

And  bore  it  to  liis  cave :  she  drank  that  draught 
Of  death,  and  he  looked  on  in  scorn,  and  laughed 
With  an  exulting,  terrible  joy,  when  she 
Lay  down  in  tears  to  sluml^r,  silently. 

— She  had  no  after  sleep ;  but  ere  she  slept 
Strong  spasms  and  pains  throughout  her  body  errot. 

And  round  her  bAin,  and  towards  her  heart,  until 
They  touched  that  seat  of  love, — and  all  was  still. 

Away  he  wandered  for  some  lengthened  hour 
^Vhen  the  black  poison  shewed  its  fiercest  power. 

And  when  he  sought  the  cavern,  there  she  lay, 

'fhe  young,  the  gentle,— dying  fast  away. 

He  sate  and  watched  her,  as  a  nurse  might  do. 

And  saw  the  dull  film  steal  across  the  blue. 

And  saw,  and  felt  her  sweet  forgiving  smile. 

That,  as  she  died,  partetl  her  lips  the  while. 

Her  hand  ? — its  pulse  was  silent — ^hcr  voice  gone. 

Hut  patience  in  her  smile  still  faintly  shone. 

And  in  her  closing  eyes  a  tenderness. 

That  seemed  as  she  would  fain  Coionna  bless. 

“  She  d!ed,  and  spoke  no  word ;  and  still  he  sate 
Reside  her  like  an  image.  Death  and  Fate 
Had  done  what  might  be  then:  'i'he  morning  sun 
Rose  upon  him :  on  him  ?— his  task  was  done. 

The  murderer  and  the  inurderetl — one  as  pale 
As  marble  shining  white  beneath  the  moon. 

The  other  dark  as  storms,  when  the  winds  rail 
At  die  chafed  sea, — ^but  not  to  calm  so  soon— 

.  No  bitterness,  nor  hate,  nor  dread  was  there ; 

But  love  still  clinging  round  a  wild  despair, 

A  wintery  aspect,  and  a  troubled  eye. 

Mourning  o'er  youth  and  beauty,  bom  to  die.” — Pp.  8ff— 89. 

Our  readers  will  give  us  credit,  after  the  censures  we  found 
ourselves  constnuned  to  bestow  on  the  general  composition  of 
this  poem,  fur  having  quoted  nothing  but  passages  so  eminently 
beautiful  as  these.  If  they  arc  delighted  with  them,  (as  we 
doubt  not  they  must  be,)  we  can  assure  them  we  ourselves  have 
been  at  least  as  much  delighted  with  a  very  great  number  of 
passages  which  we  might  refer  to— some  in  the  story  of  Coionna 
Itself— but  far  mure  in  the  Miscellaneous  poems  at  the  end  of 
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the  volume.  “  The  Death  of  the  Emperor  Julian,"  and  “  Ame¬ 
lia  Wentworth,”  are  two  more  “  dramatic  scenes,"  and  they  are 
quite  equal  to  the  best  in  the  first  volume  Mr.  Procter  publish- 
“  The  Comet,”  “  A  Voice,"  and  “  Midsummer  Madness," 
are  all  exquisite  transcripts  of  moods  that  never  could  have  ex- 
isted  in  any  but  an  intensely  poetical  mind. 

We  hope,  ere  long,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Barry 
Cornwall  again,  and  of  congratulating  him  on  some  still  nobler 
triumph  than  he  has  yet  achieved  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
have  no  doubt  he  has  grace  enough  to  take  the  censure  we  have 
been  compelled,  and  the  commendation  we  have  been  delighted 
to  bestow  on  this  volume,  equally  in  good  part.  We  have  never 
met  with  any  young  author  apparently  so  free  from  any  faults 
of  overweening  self-complacency.  Modesty  sits  for  ever  on 
the  face  of  his  genius ;  and  he  that  reads  the  works  of  Mr. 
Procter,  cannot  avoid  loving  the  man  at  ftast  as  much  as  he  ad¬ 
mires  the  poet. 


Art.  IV.  Horcc  HomUeticay  or  Discourses  in  the form  of  Ske- 
letonSy  upon  the  JoJtole  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge :  1819.  1 1  vols. 

8vo. 

Though  preaching  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  a  clergyman’s 
official  duty,  yet  it  is  one  very  important  branch  of  that  service 
which  he  is  engaged  to  perform.  For  discharging  this  important 
duty  with  propiiety  and  success,  talents  of  no  mean  rank  are  re¬ 
quisite.  Piety  and  judgment,  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
human  nature,  clearness  of  conception  and  facility  of  communi¬ 
cation,  are  some  of  the  chief,  but  by  no  means  the  whole,  of  the 
qualifications  required  to  constitute  an  able  preacher  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  Even  the  proper  structure  or  composition  of  a  aermon  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  art  and  nicety.  Divines  of  eminence, 
from  Dr.  Watts  to  Claude,  have  written  largely  respecting  it, 
and  laid  down  many  excellent  directions  for  the  division  of  a 
text,  the  various  mooes  of  treating  a  subject,— the  distribution  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  sermon,— the  style,  &c. 

Besides  instructions  and  rules,  some  examples  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  those  rules  were  judged  needful,  to  enable  the  young 
preacher  to  apprehend  distinctly  the  scope  of  the  directions  given, 
and  to  follow  them  in  h'ls  own  com^iositions.  Such  an  cxem])li- 
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fication,  it  was  thought,  could  be  exhibited  in  an  abridged  form, 
conUuning  the  heads,  the  subdivisions,  the  scriptural  references, 
and  the  principal  topics  of  illustration  and  improvement.  This 
has  been  accordingly  done,  in  several  instances,  by  Claude,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  composition  of  a  Sermon. 

Mr.  Simeon,  the  venerable  author  of  the  work  before  us,  en¬ 
larged  the  number  of  such  examples  of  the  division  and  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  a  text,  by  publishing,  along  with  Claude's  Essay,  a  hund¬ 
red  skeletons  of  ^rmons  on  various  texts  of  Scripture,  without 
any  particular  order  or  classification  of  subjects.  Some  years 
after,  he  published  five  hundred  more  skeletons,  arranged  under 
the  following  heads ;  the  types,  the  prophecies,  the  parables,  the 
miracles,  the  warnings,  the  exhortations,  the  promises,  and  the 
examples  of  Scripture.  Those  works  have  been  about  twenty 
years  in  the  hands  of  l^e  public ;  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
have  been  received  with  very  favourable  regard,  and  proved 
highly  useful. 

Encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  more  extenrive  utility,  the 
pious  and  indefatigable  author  undertook  a  still  more  enlarged 
scheme  of  abridged  discourses,  intended  to  embrace  the  principal 
topics,  both  historical  and  doctrinal,  throughout  the  several 
bmks  of  the  Bible.  This  undertaking  he  has  carried  on  with 
wonderful  industry,  and  accomplished  with  equally  wonderful 
success. 

In  the  execution  of  this  copious  exposiUon  of  Scripture  texts, 
the  author  has  somewhat  varied  his  method  in  the  portions  suc¬ 
cessively  published.  In  the  first  hundred  Skeletons,  the  com¬ 
position  was  concisely  sententious.  Every  new  statement  or 
thought  that  was  introduced  was  expressed  in  a  short  sentence, 
commonly  included  within  one  line,  and  not  grammatically  con¬ 
nected  with  any  preceding  or  subsequent  sentence.  This  pre¬ 
sented  an  outline  of  a  sermon,  corresponding  very  much  in  form, 
to  the  appellation  given  it  of  Skeleton.  The  leading  ideas  only 
were  put  down,  in  concise,  significant  terms.  No  full  period,  no 
rhetorical  embellishment,  scarcely  a  pathetic  turn  or  expression 
was  admitted.  It  was  left  to  tlie  preacher,  who  might  chuse  to 
avail  himself  of  those  notes,  to  exjKind  the  thought  suggested, 
to  present  it  under  difierent  ospc'cts,  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
language,  to  cite  or  to  interweave  the  passages  of  Scripture  re¬ 
ferred  to ;  in  a  word,  to  give  body  and  shape  and  life  to  the 
skeleton,  and  so  to  convert  the  outline  into  a  complete  pulpit 
composition. 

In  the  subsequent  publication,  entitled  Helps  to  Composi- 

tion,”  the  author.  Insides  giving  the  princi{)al  heads  and  sub¬ 
divirions  as  before,  expanded  the  subordinate  matter  to  a  larger 
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space,  and  threw  it  into  a  different  form.  Instead  of  a  sequence 
of  short  sentences,  the  subject  is  drawn  out  in  the  more  connect- 
ed  form  of  paragraphs.  These  are  concisely  enough  written,  yet 
commonly  partake  so  far  of  the  style  and  manner  of  a  sermon,  as 
>  to  admit  of  being  introduced,  without  any  alteration,  into  a  ^s- 
course  composed  for  the  pulpit  In  the  work  now  under  cona- 
deration,  to  which  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  give  a  new 
title,  the  same  mode  of  treating  each  text  is  continued,  but  in  a 
more  enlarged  form ;  so  that  each  production  may,  without  any 
misapplication  of  the  term,  be  denominated  a  short  sermon. 

The  student  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  preacher,  is  here  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  copious  assemblage  of  materials,  both  for  enriching 
his  own  mind  with  a  full  and  correct  knowlt*dge  of  revealed  truth, 
and  for  instructing  and  edifying  others.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  industry  and  accuracy  displayed  thi9tighout  this  extenuve 
work ;  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  often  discovered  in  bringing  in 
the  whole  matter  of  a  long  text,  either  under  a  few  principal 
divisions,  or  in  the  concluding  improvement,  in  perfect  consisten¬ 
cy  with  unity  of  subject. 

Of  the  doctrine  maintained  in  these  abridged  discourses,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  strictly  conformable  to  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  Articles,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  Homilies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  We  might  say,  in  one  word,  that  it  is  that 
which  is  contmned  in  the  Bible.  This  would  have  sufficiently 
discriminated  the  doctrine,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  reformed 
Churches.  But,  we  are  aware,  that  in  the  jiresent  day,  this 
would  convey  to  our  readers  no  specific  information  on  the  point ; 
forasmuch  as  sectarians  of  different  names,  and  even  of  op|K)sitc 
opinions,  ail  assume  the  Bible  as  their  standard,  and  claim  its 
authority  as  sanctioning  their  respective  tenets.  With  regard  to 
the  religious  doctrines  taught,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  forward,  in  the  work  before  us,  it  is  but  fair  to  mlow 
the  author  to  speak  in  his  own  words,  which,  however,  we  are 
well  aware,  will  appear  to  many  readers,  ns  they  do  to  us,  to  re¬ 
quire  qualification,  and  to  others  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory. 

The  author  is  no  friend  to  systematizers  in  theology.  He  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  derive  from  the  Scriptures  alone  his  views  of  religion ;  and  to 
them  it  is  his  wish  to  adhere  with  scrupulous  fidelity  ;  never  wresting  any 
portion  of  the  word  of  Ciod  to  favour  a  particular  opinion,  but  giving  to 
every  part  of  it  that  sense  which  it  seems  to  him  to  have  bran  designed  by 
its  Great  Author  to  convey. 

He  is  aware  that  he  is  likely  on  this  account  to  be  oonsideral  by  the 
zealous  advocate  of  human  systems,  as  occasionally  inconsistent ;  but  if  he 
should  be  discovered  to  be  no  more  inconsistent  than  the  ^Scriptures  them¬ 
selves,  he  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied.  He  ha.s  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
system  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  (for  truth  cannot  be  inransistent  with  it;;clf,) 
but  he  is  persuaded  that  neither  Calvinists  nor  Anuinians,  are  in  rxclusire 
possession  of  that  system.  He  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  Scripture  syti 
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tem,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  of  a  broailcr  and  more  comprehensive  character, 
than  some  very  exact  and  dogmatical  theologians  are  inclined  co  allow ;  and 
that  as  wheels  in  a  complicated  machine  may  move  in  opposite  fUrections, 
and  yet  subserve  a  common  end,  so  may  trutlis,  apparently  opposite,  be  per¬ 
fectly  reconcileable  with  each  other,  and  et^ur^y  subserve  me  purposes  of 
God  in  the  accomplishment  of  man’s  salvation.  This  the  author  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  mwe  fully  in  the  preface  to  his  former  work ;  to  which 
he  must  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  complete  exposition  of  his  sentiments 
on  this  important  subject.  But  he  feels  it  impossible  to  repeat  too  often,  or 
avow  too  distinctly,  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  with  him  to  endeavour  to 
give  to  every  portion  of  the  word  of  God  its  full  and  proper  force,  without 
considering  one  moment  what  scheme  it  favours,  or  whose  system  it  is  likely 
to  advance.  Of  this  he  is  sure  that  there  is  not  a  decidcil  Calvinist  or  Ar- 
minian  in  the  world,  who  equally  approves  of  the  whole  of  Scripture.  He 
apprehends  that  there  is  not  a  deternuned  votary  of  either  system  who,  if 
he  had  been  in  the  company  of  St.  Paul  whilst  he  was  writing  his  diHerent 
epistles,  would  not  have  recommended  him  to  alter  one  or  ether  of  his  ex¬ 
pressions.” — Preface,  Pp.  iv.  v. 

It  is  not  possible  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  style  and. 
structure  of  these  compositions,  without  exhUriting  at  least  one 
entire  skeleton  as  a  specimen.  This  would  not  suit  our  limits  ; 
and,  besides,  a  single  specimen  would  give  but  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  that  variety  of  matter,  and  arrangement,  and  application, 
which  is  exemplified  in  so  wide  a  field.  We  must  therefore  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  short  discourses  here  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  possess  a  peculiar  precision  of  language,  and 
logical  accuracy  of  thought  and  method,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  breathe  that  pure  and  elevated  spirit  of  piety,  which  ought 
ever  to  characterize  the  “  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men." 

Of  the  utility  of  such  a  work  as  this,  with  regard  to  “  the 
younger  orders  of  the  clergy,"  for  whose  service  it  is  principally 
designed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  various  opinions  w’ill  be  en¬ 
tertained.  On  whatever  plan  a  system  of  study  may  be  conduct¬ 
ed,  some  help  is  requisite,  in  every  branch,  and  at  every  stage. 
Yet,  it  is  very  possible  to  carry  the  scheme  of  help  too  far ;  to 
give  the  student  so  much  assistance  as  to  leave  him  too  little  to 
investigate,  to  combine,  and  to  elaborate,  by  his  own  industry, 
and  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers.  It  may  be  thought  that 
these  helps  to  the  composition  of  Sermons  arc  liable  to  this 
charge,  that  they  give  the  preacher  too  much  aid  ;  that  they  set 
before  him  every  needful  thought,  and  text,  and  illustration ; 
and  leave  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  swell  each  paragraph,  by  in¬ 
troducing  here  and  there  a  few  sentences  of  his  own,  which  will 
commonly  be  found  to  contain  nothing  more  than  a  feeble  repe¬ 
tition  of  what  had  been  expressctl  more  concisely  and  cnergi'ti- 
cally  in  the  skeleton  ;  and  thus,  that  they  foster  indolence,  rather 
than  stimulate  exertion.  We  ainfess,  we  are  rather  of  opinion 
that  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  something  of  this  effect ;  and 
that  tlic  skeletons,  highly  as  we  estimate  their  intrinsic  worth. 
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arc  indeed  cnlcuiatcd  to  supersede  the  nceesnty  of  laborious 
study.  Butf  we  must  add,  tnat,  when  this  happens,  it  only  in. 
fers  that  these  helps,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  preacher,  found 
him  lazy,  not  that  they  made  him  so.  A  prcacner,  who  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  his  work,  will  ever  find  himself  constrained  to 
address  his  hearers  in  his  own  manner,  and  in  his  own  words. 
The  beneht  which  such  a  one  will  be  most  likely  to  derive  from 
a  sk^ton  is,  to  have  a  general  divi»on  of  his  subject  suggested, 
and  some  aj^ropriate  passages  of  Scripture,  which  mi^it  not 
otherwise  have  occurred  to  himself ;  while  he  freely  allows  him¬ 
self  to  expMUate,  improve,  and  appl^ ;  after  the  manner  perhaps 
exhibited  in  the  Skeleton,  but  not  following  it  servilely  as  a  pre¬ 
scribed  pattern.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  many 
have  derived  more  direct  benefit  from  these  productions,  by 
viewing  them  as  excellent  models,  and  learning  from  them  the 
art  of  Skeletonizxne  for  themselvea,  th*  by  assuming  any  of 
ibeKi  as  the  ground-work  of  a  discourse,  to  l)c  reared  on  a  given 
basis,  and  of  given  dimensions. 

But,  while  we  think  it  proper  to  caution  those  who  possess  a 
competent  measure  of  talent,  against  leaning  too  much  to  these 
helps,  or  to  any  helps ;  yet,  we  fear,  there  may  be  a  large  pro. 
portion  of  preachers, — we  say  not  in  what  latitude,  within  or 
without  what  pale, — to  whom  we  might  confidently  say,  **  Make 
all  the  use  of  them  you  can.'”  Tp  those  who  have  hitherto  paid 
little  regard  to  order ;  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  desultory 
way  of  thinking,  and  of  communicating  their  thoughts ;  whose 
knowledge  of  scripture  is  but  scanty ;  or  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  holy  fiuth  is  slightly 
grounded ;  and  who  arc  too  indolent  to  seclc  to  remedy  those 
defects ;  we  would  repeat,  “  By  all  means,  take  one  of  Mr.  S’s. 
**  Skeletons ;  fill  it  up,  and  preach  it  as  well  as  you  can  ;  but, 
**  above  all  Uiings,  take  care  tnat  you  don''t  spoil  it*' 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  publication  before 
us,  as  a  rich  and  judicious  repository  of  materials,  not  only  for 
the  use  of  those  whose  office  calls  them  to  proclmm  divine  truth 
in  public,  but  also  for  all  such  as  wisli  to  hold  forth  the  word  of 
life  to  their  families,  or  to  profit  by  it  themselves  in  their  hours 
of  retirement  and  meditation.  It  certainly  possesses  a  just  claim 
to  one  kind  of  praise, — and,  if  wc  mistake  nut,  it  is  the  highest 
kind  of  praise  that  can  belong  to  any  rcli^ous  composition, — 
that  it  is  a  good  Index  to  the  Bible. 

The  author  has,  wc  think,  very  judiciously,  annexed  to  the 
last  volume  a  copious  and  well  digested  index,  nut  only  to  tlie 
texts,  but  also  to  the  subjects  and  matters  handled  in  the  dis¬ 
courses  ;  and  likewise  a  similar  one  to  the  former  work,  entitled 

Helps  to  Composition.'" 
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Amt.  N.~—‘Tlie  Huntingdon  Peerage ;  comprising  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  evidence  and  proceedings  connected  with  the  re¬ 
cent  restoration  of  the  Earldom ;  together  with  the  report  of 
the  Jttome^General  on  that  occasion.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
a  Genealogical  and  Biographical  History  the  Illustrious 
House  of  Hastings,  including  a  memoir  the  present  Earl 
and  his family.  The  whole  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  cu¬ 

rious  historical  and  legal  matter ;  and  several  original  letters, 
and  incidental  anecdotes,  of  distinguished  individuals  concerts 
ed.  By  Henry  Nuge^it  Bell,  Esq.  .Student  of  The  Inner 
Temple.  London.  Baldwin  &  Co.  18i0.  Fp.  41 1.  4to. 

We  hold  it  to  be  a  very  invidious  spirit  that  affects  to  contemn 
those  honorary  distinctjpis  which  originated  in  the  romantic  sen¬ 
timents,  and  the  chivalrous  achievements  6f  earlier  times, '  or, 
which  is  still  more  piuful,  that  really  abhors  them,  as  violations 
of  the  equality  foolishly  conceived  to  characterize  our  species  in 
its  primeval  state  of  existence.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  re¬ 
garded  by  us  with  a  ^reat  degm  of  delight,  as  land-marks  in 
the  progress  of  humanity,  shewing  the  culture  and  extension  of 
the  social  powers,  and  incidentally,  if  not  intrinsically  valuable^ 
by  furnishing  an  innocent,  if  not  a  laudable  object  oif  ambition,' 
to  those  principles  of  our  nature,  which,  in  its  alwenoe,  would  be 
apt  to  corrupt  into  pestiferous  sensuality,  or  to  explode  into  more 
widely  wasting,  though  not  more  disgusting  outrages.  The  po¬ 
litical  argument,  agmn,  which  might  to  adduced  in  their  behalf^ 
as  parts  of  a  constitution  which  has  secured  so  much  true  com¬ 
fort,  and,  we  will  add,  so  much  true  glory  to  our  country,  has  a 
peculiar  cogency,  to  which  we  merely  advert,  in  order  that  we 
may  not  be  misunderstood  to  deny  it,  but  which  we  do*  not  at 
present  take  into  account,  in  stating  the  primary  reasons  for  our 
attachment.  There  exists  in  us,  therefore,  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess,  an  invincible  fondness  for  those  titles  which  are  so 
thickly  strewn  over  the  records  of  our  national  career,  or  which 
catch  our  eye  in  the  humbler  but  more  concentrated  pages  of 
the  Court  Calendar.  They  never  fail  to  awaken  in  us,  some  strik.- 
ing  association  with  the  memorable  actions  of  our  ancestors,  and  a 
no  less  grateful  confidence  in  the  future  destinies  of  our  county.' 
We  recognise  in  them,  at  once,  the  reward  of  excellence  and  the 
pledge  of  honourable  conduct ;  nor  do  we  heritate  to  assert,  that 
the  maintenance  of  them  in  their  highest  rights,  and  their  most 
minute  specialities,  is  essential  to  the  prosperity,  no  less  than  the 
splendour  of  the  commonwealth.  We  have  applied  the  epithet 
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invincible  to  this  avowed  partiality,  and,  we  trust,  correctly. 
The  feeling  sprang  up  with  our  earnest  impr^ons  as  to  nation, 
al  renown  and  greatness ;  it  has  outlived,  alike,  the  declamatcny 
virulence,  and  the  levelling  operation' of  the  hideous '  monster, 
which  so  long  threatened  to  restore  the  dominion  of  chaos  over 
the  civilized  world ;  and,  moreover,  in  contemplating  the  means 
bv  which  that  calamity  was  repuls^,  we  have  witnessed,  with 
increase  of  conviction,  the  heneheiai  influence  of  hereditary  and 
newly-granted  honours  in  the  awful  struggle.  Many  of  the  com- 
^tant^  who  succeeded'  to  the  one,  or  were  rewarded  by  the 
other,  and  whose  memories  are  blazoned  in  their  country's  fame, 
shew^  themselves,  as  Talbot  says  of  a  particular  order. 

Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage, 

Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 

Hot  fearing  dMth,  nor  shrinking  for  distress,  ' 

•  V  . ;  Bat  always  resolute  in  roost  extreroe^ 

Allied  to  this  aristocraticai  sentiment,  i^uch  it  shall  be  deemed, 
is  the  intcrest'we  take  in  questions  which  are  as  foreign  to  our 
private  concerns,  as  to  some  persons  they  may  appear  unimporU 
ant  in  general  poKticai  bearing.  We  are  by  no  means  indiffer. 
ent  spectators  of  the  state  of  our  peerage— its  diminution  or  its 
Increase— far  leas  the  native  worth  aid  respectability  of  those 
who  fill  hi  nor  is  the  curiosity  which  in  common  with  many  we 
meperienee,  'oti  the  appearance  of  a  clmmant  for  a  dormant  title, 
uaningled  with  a  solidtude  about  the  genuiness  and  the  force  of 
the  pretensions  which  he  advances.  We  are,  therefore,  provided 
with  what  seems  to  lu  iufiicient  reasons  for  taking  notice  of  any 
cases  of  the  kind  which  may  come  to  our  knowledge  in  a  publislw 
ed  form }  and  indeed,  conceiving  that  we  are  not  alone  in  feeUng 
^  the '  subject,  we  need  scarcely  ever  apologise  for  so  doing. 
The  truth  IS,  as  b  well  observed  in  the  preface  of  the  book 
fore  us,  **  among  the  fugitive  subjects,  which  come  occauonally 
**  tmder  the  public  eye,'  there  are  none,  perhaps,  more  generally 
**  interesting,  and  which  it  is  more  necessary  and  useful  to  ero- 
body  into  a  durable  record,  than  those  which  involve  claims  of 
**  right,  and  dedskms  of  legal  authority  thereupon.” 

^  But  without  assuming  the  highest'ground  for  our  defence,  we 
inay  safdy  say,  that  the  present  instance  affords  sufficient  inter* 
est  to  warrant  the  occupation  of  several  pages  of  our  journal. 
The  vdume  before  us  is  truly  a  rarity,  and  richly  de^rves  a 
fmr  introduction  to  our  readers.  This  we  purpose  to  effect, 
therefore,  by  a'pretty  full  analysis  of  some  ot  its  contents,  and 
a  selection  m  extracts,  which,  wc  trust,  will  yield  no  small  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  reader.  The  author  is  the  enterprising  agent  by 
whom  the  claims  on  the  Huntingdon  peerage  were  so  ably,  sq 
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^intedly,  to  rapidly,  a(id  to  fbrtunatdy  conducted ;  and  he  is 
exacdy  one  of  those  remarkable  beings,  whose  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  impart  an  adventitious  charm  to  even  the  tritest  sut^t 
which  happens  to  occupy  thm  attention.  His  exerdons,  as  well 
as  his  success,  would  excite  curionty,  even  though  they  had  not 
been  carried  on  and  accomplished  amid  events  and  circumstances, 
which,  it  is  no  way  extravagant  to  say,  are  ungular  and  striking 
enough  for  a  very  entertaining  novel.’  Moreover,  be  it  remarked, 
be  is  an  extremely  clever  writer,  and  accordingly,  the  materials 
which  came  in  his  way  have  lost  nothing  of  their  proper  effect 
by  his  mode  of  telUng  the  story.  We  oy  no  means  intend  to 
imply  by  this  observation,  tliat  be  intentionally  colours  too  high, 
or  that,  in  plain  EngKsb,  he  says  what  he  knows  to  be  untrue. 
All  wc  mean  is,  that  as  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  very  acute  feeU 
inra  and  a  lively  fancy ^e  shews  himself  also  to  be  both  able  and 
Willing  to  do  ample  juracc  to  his  own  impressions  and  reminis- 
cences.  The  first  part  of  our  article  is  unavoidably  genealogi¬ 
cal,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  dull. 

**  Of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  families,  (who  bad  their 
first  advancement  to  the  peerage  before  the  end  of  Henry  lll.'s 
*  reign^,  there  will  hardly  be  found  above  eight,  which  do  to 
**  this  day  continue ;  and  of  those  not  any  whose  estates  (oom. 
**  ptued  with  what  their  ancestors  enjoyed)  are  not  a  little  dimU 
**  nished.**  So  says  Dugdale  in  the  preface  to  his  Baronage, 
Mblished  in  1675,  as  quoted  in  the  Centura  IMerema  of  Six 
Bgerton  Brydges,  vol.  vii.  p.  190.  ^  Dugdale,*'  says  this  gen* 
tleman,,**  ha&  not  named  tne  families  to  which  he  alluded,  but 
**  the  following  are  probably  the  eight,  whom  -he  considered  to 
**  be  remaining  in  tne  chief-line  in  ms  time :  i .  Percy,  Earl  ai 
**  Northumbe^nd,  sinoe  extinct ;  2.  Vere,'£arl  of  Oxford,- since 
**  extinct ;  9.  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy  ;  4.  Grey,  Ewl  of 
Kent,  since  extinct ;  ff.  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln ;  0.' Berkeley, 
“  Lord  Berkeley ;  7,  Neville,  Loid  Abergavenny  t  8.  Hastings, 
**  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  since  extinct.'  Of  whom,  it  appears,  thfU 
**  onc-holf  have  already  expired.^  It  is  to  the  rise,  progress, 
decline,  and  restoration  of  the  last  of  these  noble  famiK^  which 
is  asserted  by  Sir  £>erton  Brydges,  and  which  for  some  time  bad 
been  generally  understood  to  be  extinct,  that  this  work  relates. 
There  arc  few  of  our  readers,  we  hope,  who  will  grudge  to  be. 
stow  a  little  of  their  time  on  its  history. 

The  name  of  Hastings  is  decidedly  an  English  local  name ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  this  family,  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  town  so  called  in  Sussex,  the  chief  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  lying 
about  seven  miles  to  the  south  south-east  of  Battle,  or  Battel, 
where  the  arms  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  prevailed 
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the  unfortuiute  Iqng  Harold. '  In  the  Abbey,  -foun^kd  at  this 
last  place,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  there  used  to  be 
suspended  a  roll  allegi^  to  contiun  the  name  of  the  Craqueim's 
companions  on  his  Enghsh  expedition.  But  there  are  such 
strong  reasons  for  doubting  its  genuineness,  that  no  reliance  ought 
to  be  placed  on  it,  where  it  is  not  confirm^  by  other  and  better 
authority.  The  name  of  HcuUngs  is  found  in  the  copy  df  that 
rdl  printed  by  Du  Chesne,  and  communicated  by  Camden ; 
it  occurs  also  in  Doomsday  Book,  certiunly  a  much  surer  test  of 
the  antiquity  of  a  surname.  Robert  de  Hastings,  the  first  peri 
son  of  whom  roenUon  is  made  in  the  pedigree  of  this  family,  is 
described  as  Lord  of  Fillongley  in  Warwickshire,  and  said  to 
have  been  Di^nsator  or  Steward  to  the  Conqueror.  Walter,^ 
his  successor,  held  the  same  office  under  Henry  I.  and  was  owner 
of  the  manor  of  AsheU  or  Ashill  in  Norfolk.  Hugh,  the  next 
in  succession,  besides  the  paternal  inherffimces,  obtained  by  mar. 
riage  the  manor  of  Aston.Flamville  in  Leicester,  Gissing  in, 
Norfolk,  and  the  stewardship  of  St.  Edmundsbury  Abbey,  Suffolk. 
Then  followed  William,  who  had  two  sons  by  each  of  his  two 
wives,  Maud  and  Ida,  and  whose  progeny  it  b  of  some  con* 
sequence  to  follow  out  to  their  termination. 

Henry,  the  elder  of  the  former  two,  died  without  issue,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  who  bad  one  son  Henry, 
liOrd  Hastings,  who  married  the  sister  of  John  Le  Scot, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Chester,  and  died  in  12^,  leaving  also 
one  son,  Henry,  second  Lord  Hastings — knighted  by  Simon 
Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whose  party  he  adhered  against 
King  Henry  IJI.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  Edmund.  The 
former  was  Lord  of  Hastings  and  Bergavenny,  Seneschal  of  Aqui¬ 
taine,  and  in  the  16th  of  Inward  I.'s  reign,  one  of  the  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  tight  of  his  grand-mother,  the 
daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Hiintin^on,  brother  of  King  Mal- 
co^  IV.  *  Thb  candidate  for  royalty  was  twice  married,  1st,  to 
the  sbter  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  John  Lord  Hastings  and  Bergavenny  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  Sir  William  de  HasUngs— whose  three  sons  left  no 
issue,  but  a  descendent  of  one' of  whose  three  daughters,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  married  to  Lord  Grey,  became  heir  to  the  family  honours: 
'Sdly,  to  the  fifth  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Spencer,  Ean  of  W^in- 
Chester,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  more.  Sir  Hugh  and  Thomas : 
the  male  fine  of  the  former  of  whom  ended  almut  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  person  oif  Sir  Francb  Hastings  of 
Stusthorpe.  The  last  mentioned  John  Lord  Hastings  and  Ber¬ 
gavenny,  died  in  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  qnly  sun  ^w- 
rence,  who,  in  1839,  on  the  death  of  his  grand-unclc,  the  Earl 
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df  Pembroke,  was  advanced  by  patent  to  that  title,  in  right  of 
his  grand*modier.  '  He  was  succeed  by  his  posthumous  son, 
John,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  the  Hastings  family j'  who 
served  gallantly  under  the  Black  Prince,  and  was  a  personage 
of  much  consequence  in  his  day.  He  married  twice,  bat  left 
only  one  son,  John,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  being  the  third  earl  of 
the  same  line,  and  also  the  last,  as  he  died  without  issue,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  hurt  received  at  a  tournament  at  Woodstock. 
The  earldom  of  Pembroke  became  thus  'cxUnct ;  but  the  title 
of  Lord  Hastings  and  Betgavenny,  to  which  had  been  added 
Weishford,  devolved  on  Reginald,  Lord  Grey,  in  right' of  hia 
^nd-motber  Elizabeth,  above  menUoned. 

'  Thus  the  male  line  of  William,  eldest  surviving  sOn  of  Wil> 
liam  de  Hastings,  ^  his  first  wife,  Maud,  became  extinct. 
Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  said  William  de  Hasdngs,  by  his  se¬ 
cond  wife  Ida,  had  an^nly  son,  Hugh,  who  was  succeeded  b^ 
his  only  son  Thomas,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Sir 
Nicholas.  This  Sir  Nicholas  left  six  sons,  with  only  one  of 
whom  we  have  any  thing  to  do  in  this  place.  This  was  Sir 
Hugh  de  Hastings,  who  died  in  130^,  leaving  an  only  son.  Sir 
Nicholas,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  elder  of  his  two  sons.  Sir 
Ralph,  made  sheriff  of  the  county  and  governor  of  the  castle 
of  York  in  1837.  He  received  a  wound  in  the  battle  of  Nevil’s 
Cross,  near  Durham,  where  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  was 
taken  prisoner ;  and,  dying  of  it,  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son> 
also  Sir  Ralph,  who  held  the  same  important  offices,  and  was 
moreover  retiuned  in  the  service  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  He  married  twice.  By  his  first  wife  be  had  a 
daughter,  some  of  whose  descetidcnts  are  recognised  in  the  He- 
lelrig  family  of  Fawdon,  Northumberland ;  and  by  his  second 
he  had  five  sons.  Sir  Ralph,  the  first  of  these^  took  part  vnth 
Owen  Glendower,  in  favour  of  Edmund  Morbmer,  and  was  at¬ 
tainted  and  beheaded  in  1 405.  His  brother,  Sir  Richard,  who 
obtiuned  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  estate,  died  without  issue  in  1437* 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  third  son.  Sir  Leonard  de  Hastings, 
in  whose  offspring  the  line  has  ^nce  continued.  Thus,  then,  we 
have  cleared  our  way  to  the  branch  of  the  family,  whose  history 
is  in  immediate  relation  to  our  present  topic. 

Sir  William  de  Hastings  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Leonard, 
was  in*  the  year  1445,  appointed  Sheriff  of  the  counties  of  War- 
wkk  and  Leicester.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  Richard  Plan- 
tagenct,  Duke  of  York,  and  his  son  Edward  IV.  who,  among 
many  proofs  of  regard  and  confiderice,  created  him  Baron  Hast 
ings  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  1461.  He  was  a  noted  personage 
during  the  York  find  Lancaster  contest,  and  though  married  to 
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a  sifftcr  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  oormnonly  called  the 
maintained  hn  allegiance  to  hU  royal  maater  when  oppnaed  by 
that  noMomon.  This  was  certainly  to  bk  honour,  but  he  stained 
his  character  by  taking  part  whh  the  murderers  of  the  young 
Prince  Edwarci,  who,  with  his  mother.  Queen  Margarctv  had 
been  made  prisoner  on  the  field  oS  Tewksbury.  One  of  thcr  most 
sinking  incidents  in  his  eventful  life,  was  his  crimuial  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  unfortunate  Jane  Shorn,  which  was  with  such  strange 
aggravations  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  Protector  Gloucester, 
a^  materially  contributed  to  bring  on  his  tragical  end,  through 
the  ferocity  and  blood-thirsty  temper  of  that  usurper.  As  he 
had  been  accused  of  treason,  his  estates  were  confiscated.  **  But, 
Mys  our  author,  “  Richard,  as  if  struck  with  rcanone,  or,  what  h  more  pro¬ 
bable,  pursuing  his  usual  line  of  policy,  by  letters  under  hia  privy  signet, 
dated  at  Reading  the  23d  of  July  following,  removed  the  attainder,  and 
reatored  the  forfeited  possessions  m  the  fatnity,  arith  the  exception  of  the 
manor  of  Loughborough,  which  he  alleged  banged  of  right  to  his  own 
wife.  It  is  rather  a  singular  fact,  and  not  unworthy  of  particular  notice 
here,  that  Bosworth  Field,  where  Richard  not  long  alter  ended  his  life  and 
itt-acquired  dominion,  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  very  man,  whose  murder 
he  liad  thus  treacherously  procured.  It  would  seem  as  if  Providence  had 
decreed  tliis  spot  to  be  the  theatre  of  its  retribution,  in  order  more  deeply 
to  embitter  the  tyrant’s  fall,  and  remind  Inm,  at  that  avenging  moment,  cf 
the  fsul  act  by  wmch  be  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  his  career  of  crime*.” 


*  Sir  Wakn  Ilalcigh,  with  whoss  it  vat  s  fsvmrite  theme,  thot  “  iIl.doing  bath 
^ays  been  attended  with  ill  luccess,”'  ecemt  to  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  cate 
ef  tliat  Loid  Hastingt,  whose  tragic  history  is  conneeted  with  the  crimes  of  RicLarcL 
The  patiagf  to  which  we  allude  is  quite  cbaracteristir  of  his  style  and  spirit.  Speak¬ 
ing  sf  RidMnTs  artlhl  manner  of  “  so  fitting  every  affection  that  plaid  with  him,  as 
it  each  of  lliem  had  but  acted  his  awn  interaat,’*  which  he  instances  in  Hastings  and 
BuckingfaaBi,  who  were  allured  to  conenr  in  the  death  of  Rivers  and  Grey,  matemat 
node  Bid  half  brother  to  the  King,  Raleigh  thus  omtinues.  Having  now  brought 
IhnBB,  has  diief  initnmtents,  to  exaicise  that  eonmen  precept,  which  die  Devil  hath 
wriuen  on  every  pest ;  naoi^,  *  to  depress  those  whom  they  have  giieved,  and  to 
dtstioy  those  whom  they  had  deprest,*  he  urged  that  aimuBent  to  hr  and  so  forcibly, 
an  Doming  but  the  death  of  the  young  king  hhnodf,  and  of  Us  brother,  could  fosliion 
tbowonduMm.  Foi  he  euned  it  to  be  hanmored  into  Buekingham’a  head,  that 
nhonaOtiLi  the  kh^,  or  his  brother,  ihoiild  halve  able  years  to  exercise  their  power, 
tli^  would  take  a  most  severe  revenge  af  that  cureless  wrong,  effered  to  their  uncle 
mi  brother.  Rivets  and  Grey.  But  this  was  not  hia  manner  of  reasoning  with  Hast¬ 
ings,  whaae  MeHiy  to  his  masttr’s  sons  was  without  snapeet  $  and  yet  die  Devil,  who 
nevor  ihasnsdrs  hy  imposnbiKtiea,  tasight  him  to  try  him.  And  so  he  did.  But 
when  he  found  by  Cat^y,  who  sounded  him,  that  he  was  not  fordable,  he  first  le- 
,  oalvod  to  kill  him  sitting  in  conncil :  wherein  haring  foiled  with  hit  sword,  he  set  the 
hangman  wpnn  him,  with  a  weapon  of  more  weight.  And  becaote  nothing  else  could 
too  vs  hit  appetite,  he  canacd  has  bend  to  be  stridtmi  off.  befero  he  cat  his  dinner.  A 
grenicr  Judgment  of  God.  than  this  nmn  Hastings,  I  have  nevar  observed  in  any 
Mary.  For  the  self-mine  diqr  that  the  Earl  Rhrers,  Grey,  and  othera,  were  (without 
•rial  of  law,  or  offence  given)  by  Hnstings*  advise,  execut^  at  Pomftett  I  say  Hast- 
inga  hinmslf.  in  the  sane  day,  and  (at  1  taka  it)  in  the  aaiae  hetw,  in  the  tame  law. 
fern  wanner,  had  hit  hcadstrieiMi  off  in  the  tovciof  Londoa.*  Sitloqf  o/the  IFerld, 
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He  wu  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Edward,  aeoondLord  Hostings, 
who  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  all  the  paternal  estates 
and  dignities  by  Henry  VIL  He  performed  Kseral  serriccs  for 
that  monardiy  and  died  in  1607.  The  only  son  of  this  second 
Lord  Hastings,  was  George,  who  was  created  Earl  HunUng- 
don,  being  the  first  of  his  family  who  bore  that  title,  which  luai 
remained  dormant  nnce  1491)  when  its  last  possessor,  William 
Herbert,  died  without  male  issue.  He  rose  to  condderable  dis» 
tinction,  and  enjoyed  several  offices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YlII. 
and  died  in  1644.  He  had  five  sons,  two  of  whom,  besides  his’ 
successor,  require  to  be  noticed,  via.  Sir  -  Thomas,  the  second, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Montacute,  but  left  no  issue ; 
and  Sir  Edward,  who  having  risen  to  favour  under  Queen  Mary, 
was  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Lim'd  Loughborough  in  1557 ;  but 
who,  though  also  married,  had  no  children. 

Francis,  the  eldest  sqp,  and  second  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was, 
in  1551,  appmnted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Derbyshire  and  Rut¬ 
land,  and  obtained  several  valuable  grants  of  land.  In  the  next 
year,  he  sat  as  one  of  the  Peers  on  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  So- 
mersel,  and  was  of  the  Privy  Council  to  Edward -VI.  H^  was 
esteemed  at  the  courts  both  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  died  in 
1561.  This  nobleman,  by  his  marriage  with  the  **  eldest  daugb. 

The  uDMUpeedag,  feoUIwrSjr,  boatdng  oopfiJnee  of  Hudagt,  on  the  verf  d*j  ef 
hii  dMlh,  fonns  a  highlr  affacting  picture  in  the  hande  of  our  great  poet. 

**  My  Loi^  I  hold  ray  Ufe  as  dear  as  youra;  ' 

Arid  never,  in  my  Ufe,  I  do  protest,  '  '  •  i  :  ■< 

Was  it  more  preeioos  to  me  wan  *ds  now  I 

Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure,  ’  ' 

1  would  be  so  triumphant  as  1  am  ?” 


<«  I  tdl  thee,  man,  *tis  better  widi  me  now,  ' 

Than  when  thou  met’st  me  last  vdieie  now  we  meet  r 
Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 

By  the  surcestion  It  the  Queen’s  dlies ;  '  ' 

Bat  now,  itdl  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself,)  ,  ■  ~ 

Tha  day  thoee  enemies  are  put  to  death, 

,  And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  eras.” 

Then,  i^ain,  speaking  of  Richard,  who  had  just  left  the  eooncQ  to  oonverse  a 
little  wiA  Uuddngham,  the  victim  says—  - 

'  **  His  grace  looks  diecrftilly  and  smooth  this  morning  { 

There’s  some  conceit  at  other  likes  him  weU, 

^Vlten  he  doth  bid  good.morrow  with  such  spirit.  ' 

I  think,  there’s  ne’er  a  man  in  Christendom, 

■  Can  lesser  hide  his  love,  or  hats,  than  he;  '  ' 

For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  hie  heart. 

Sian.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  lus  face. 

By  any  likelihood  he  chew’d  to  day  ?  ’ 

.^ovt.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  it  oficaded ;  >  . 

For  srere  hie,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks.” 

What  a  preparation  for  the  stormy  rebuke  and  fatal  award  that  immediately  fol¬ 
low  1  ' 
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ter  and  co-heir,  to  Henry  Foie,  Lord  MonUcutc,  (brother  to 
Cardinal  Pole,  and  eon  and  heir  oS  Sir  lUchard  P<je,  Knight  td* 
the  Garter,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  George  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  >  Clarence,  brother  to  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  and  heiress  to  her  brother  Edward,  Earl  cd*  Warwick, 
who  was  the  last  hf^-male  of  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet,") 
had  ^  sons,  of  four  of  whom  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
some  information. 

.  1..  Henry,  the  eldest,  succeed^  his  father,  as  third  Earl  of 
Huntin^on.  He  was  one  of  the  noblemen  employed  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth  in  keeping  custody  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of 
Soatland,  about  the  time  of  her  removal  from  T  utbury  to  Co¬ 
ventry,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Shrewsbury's  castle  at  Sheffield. 
He  was  subsequently  entrusted  with  the  sole  custody  of  her  at 
Ashby  Castle,  a  room  in  the  ruins  of  which  b  still  distinguished 
by  the. name  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  Roqpi.  After  being  other¬ 
wise  con^cuous  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  died  without  issue 
in  159£,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother — 

•  2.  George,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who,  having  main¬ 
tained  the  hbnours,  and  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  family, 
died  in  1604-.  He  l^d  three  sons,. via.  1.  Francis,  Lord  Hast¬ 
ings,  heir  amarent,.but  who  died  before  his  father,  leaving  issue., 
S.  Henry  of  Woodlands,  a  very  remarkable  character,  who  lived 
to  his  99th  year,  from  whom  a  presumptuous  claimant  recent!}’ 
attempted  to  deduce  a  title  to  the  peerage,  but  whose  issue  is 
shewn  to  have  been  extingubhed ;  and,  3.  Edward,  who  died 
at  Vienna  unmarried.  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  above  I^'rancis, 
Lord  Hastings,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1004,  as  fifth  Earl 
of  Huntington.  This  nobleman  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  James  I.  who  was  frequently- entertiuned  by  him  at  Ashby 
Castle.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  confided  in  by  Charles  I. ; 
but  died  before  the  affairs  of  that  unfortunate  prince  came  to  a 
crisis,  viz.  in  1643,  leaving  two  sons,  Ferdinando,  sixth  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  Henry,  afterwards  created  Baron  Lough¬ 
borough, — besides  two  dau^ters.  Both  the  sons  took  a  part  on 
the  royal  side,  but  the  second  rendered  himself  particulany  con¬ 
spicuous  in  it,  on  which  account  be  was  very  obnoxious  to  the 
Parhament.  After  the  Interregnum,  he  returned  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  was  distingubhed  by  the  restor¬ 
ed  monarch.  He  died  unmarried  in  1666.  Ferdinando,  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  just  now  mentioned,  hod  four  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Of  the  former,  John,  the  second,  died  an 
infant ;  Feitiinando,  the  third,  died  at  ten  years  of  age ;  and 
Lord  Henry,  the  eldest,  a  youth  bewailed  in  a  collection  of  near¬ 
ly  a  hundred  ele^c  poems,  to  which  Lord  Falkland,  Dryden, 
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Marvel,'  Herrick,  Denham,' and  many  other  eminent  men  contri¬ 
buted,  was  cut  off  in  his  twentieth  year.  Theophilus,  the  young¬ 
est,  was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  brothers,  and  became  sevenUi 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1655,  while  he 
was  yet  an  infant.  This'  Theophilus,  having  adhered  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  James  II.  was  divested  of  all  the  offices  which  he  hdd, 
and  wah  excluded  the  benefit  of  King  William's  actofindemmtyf 
in  1690.  He  died  in  1701.  Of  his  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage, 
Thomas  died  an  infant,  and  George  became  his  successor  as 
eighth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  signalized  himself  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  died  unmarried  in  his  37th  year, 
and  was  succeeded  ^  his  half-brother,  Theophilus,  in  1704<^ 
another  half-brother  dying  early  and  unmarried.  Theophilus, 
ninth  Earl  of  Huntin^on,  a  nobleman  whose  varied  excellen¬ 
cies,  natural  and  acquired,  obtiuned  the  highest  eult^ums  of 
his  contemporaries,  masried  Lady  Selina  Shirley,  better  known, 
more  espeaally  after  her  husband's  death,  as  Lady  Huntingdon, 
the  great  supporter  of  a  peculiar  class  of  dissenters.  By  Imr  he 
had  four  sons,  the  three  youngest  of  whom  died  at  the  ages  of 
seven,  thirteen,  and  nineteen,  respectively,  and  three  daughtmrs, 
one  of  whom.  Lady  Elizabeth,  married  John  Lord  Rawdon, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Moira,  by  whom,  among  other  issue,  she  had 
the  present  Marquis  of  Hastings.  This  worthy  lady  makes  a 
conspicuously  honourable  appearance  in  this  work,  by  her  de>. 
tided  testimony  in  favour  of  the  kidividual  whose  successful 
claims  are  its  subject. 

Francis,  the  oldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Theophilus, 
ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  succeed  his  father  in  1746,  as  tenth 
Earl  of  Huntingdon.  His  I..ordship  was  the  twenty-tldrd  in  pa¬ 
ternal  descent  from  Robert  de  Hasting,  the  first  person  noticed 
in  the  family  pedigree.  After  travelling  in  foreign  countries, 
he  returned  home,  and  sat  in  Parliament,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1768.  In  1766,  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Horse  to  the  late 
king,  then  Prince  Wales,  who,  on  succeeding  to  the  thnme, 
continued  him  in  that  office,  and  nominated  him  one  of  the  Privy 
Council.  His  Lordship  was  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
and,  without  any  veiy  shining  qualities,  was  rather  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  character.  He  died  unmarried  in  1789,  possessed  of  a  very 
extensive  property  in  Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire,  all  of  which, 
together  with  other  lands,  &c.  he  left  by  will  to  his  nephew, 
Rawdon,  now  Marquis  of  Hastings,  charged  with  sundry 
specified  annuities  and  legacies.  **  his  death,  the  baronies  of 
**  Hastings,  Hungerford,  Peverel,  ^treaux,  Moels,  Molines,- 
*  Newmarch,  and  de  Hunch,  devolved  upon  his  eldest  mster, 
**  Elizabeth,  Lady  Moira,  and  at  her  decease  upon  the  Marquis 
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«<  of  Hastings,  who  obtained  licence,  on  the  9th  Febnuny  1790, 
*<,to  assume,  tho  name  and  .  arms  of  Hastings,  as  provided  in  the 
**  Earl's  wilL”  By  this  will,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  alienated, 
as  far  as  be  could,  those  possessions  wUch  were  attached  to,  and 
ought  to  have  descended  with  the  title  of  his  ancestors ;  ond  this 
he  did,  it  would  appear,,  with  a  consciousness  that  the  peerage, 
in  place  of  bccomii^  extinct  at  his  death,  ought  to  descend  to 
the  family  of  which  we  have  immediately,  to  speak.  Such,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  in  this  work,  from  which  it  may  be  right  to  quote  the  foU 
lowiiig;paasage.  **  The  claims  of  >  this  branch,"  says  the  inva¬ 
luable  letter  of  the  Countess  of  Mmra,  (to  her  kinsman  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hsistings,  which  is  given  at  large  by  Mr.  Bell,)  “  were 
acknowledge  by  my  father,  and  all  my  family ;  and  the  proofs 
“  were  delivered  to  my  late  brother  Francis,  last  Earl  of  Hunt- 
w  ingdon."-~*<  My  aunt.  Lady  Anne  Hastings,  told  me  she  had 
,<  given  the  proofs  to  my  deceased  brother ;  and  my  father  al- 
“  ways  assented  to  their  having  the  claim  of  presumptive  heirs." 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  other  sons  dl'  Frauds,  second 
Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

.  3.  William,  the  third  son,  died  without  issue. 

4.  Sir  Edward,  the  fourth  son,  is  the  individual  from  whom 
the  present  Earl  derives  his  descent,  and  in  right  of  whom,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  dder  branches  of  the  family,  his  Lordship  chum- 
ad  the  honours  of  his  noble  house.  He  married  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Devereux,  of  Mireval  Abbey, 
Warwickshire,  by  whom  be  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Walter, 
the  latter  of  .whom  died,  without  issue.  Sir  Edward  died  in 
1603.  •  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Henry,  was  knighted  by  King  James 
L  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  1619,  was  sheriff  of  Lieicestcr.  He 
married  Mabel,  daughter  of  Anthony  Faunt,  of  Fauston,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  two  dau^tei^  and  died  in  1629.  i 
Walter  and  Richard,  the  second  and  third  of  his  sons,  died  , 
without  issue,  about  1672;  but  Anthony,  the  youngest  of  them^  I 
married  and  left  a  son,  who  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Dean 
Hastings,  of  Newtonbutler  in  Ireland.  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Henry,  was  noted  Ibr  his  attachment  to  Charles  I.  and  suf¬ 
fered  accordingly  from  the  Parliament  party.  He  died  about 
1664.  He  had  6ve  sons  and  five  daughters.  As  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  Henry,  the  eldest,  married,  but  had  no  issue;  Walter,  tlie 
second,  left  a  smi,  who  died  a  bachelor ;  Richard,  (of  Welford,) 
the  third,  who  died  in  1714,  left  an  only  son,  whoeontinurd 
the  succession ;  Ferdinando,  the  fourth,  and  Edward,  the  fifth, 
died  young  and  unmarried.  .  •  ' 

Henry  Hastily,  only  son  of  Ricliard  Hostings,  of  Wolfierd^ 
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three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  dip^l^i JSLi  . 

“  previous  to  which  he  w«  v  *"*"y 

™«h«  .„,«o.M,  y.  f^<«nd; 


per.  then  Uvii«  in  the  family,  loV^  ®*“y 

tot  lfc«,  on  ff,  pan,  MtoSL*  an?”.r 

his  honour,  with  propei  solmnitv  thaf  »o^*  *»U,  m  the  end,  he  pledged! 

the  living  of  Great  and  LitUe  Lcle  he  troiddTm^t 

t^ present  conditions,  &c.  In  the  ebbs  ami  fl  ^  “P®” 

•^dng  concerns,  cariy  acqudntancT^  iJ”’”  Ha 

Thirty  years  had  elapsed  Mr  flastinm.  “®®® .  *®P^te<l  and  foreouewl 

«Hi^ned  a  secotffi;^.^!;- "“2?’ h«d  lost  hi. 

Jay  the  venerable  old  pastor  was  surprised  hv^fi^* 

post-chaise  and  four,  mving  ranidlv  tm  An  /  *  app^tion  of  a  strange 

^  oUerljr  nomlewonun  a%hteS  &otTi,^kI  E 

to  n,.,^  toTmaoon  STT  ™  »<• 


i.jr  ZI  '  augnted  from  it.  and  Miaa  ^ 

^  reverend  presence,  her  natron  chedc  we*3  v^hTa  ^  ""hered  into 
■wry !  After  an  interval  of  sumriap^!^  blushes  of  me 

J*'"*  ‘  that  she  had  come  to  claim^e  iwoeeeded  to  teH 

had  long  since  made  the  acqSdon  of^S?!,  *  Pron»>e;  that  he 

performance  denendod  •  l  /®t^e,  on  which  his  oblkation  nF 


had  long  ;;rm.deTe\^SLr^^  ??*^U.at'S 

performance  depended ;  nn^tha^^  on  l^r  SST  Ap°il  his  obligation  of 

«t  indi*:retionrswerved  from  m 

trad  from  the  first  moment’  How  ^  “**®  “““‘lered^ «». 

led  north  of  his  grand  climacteric,  might  have  toU  travel. 

»  P™P®*»1>  *nd  what  remonsfrSreThV^hTSf 
Ah  dreadful  sumrooner  grace,'  we  know  not  •  ^  *  to  exj 

dnljr  ntisfying  himself,  l^^Sigent^^  “ 

and  chwter,  which  were^ foI2dU^X2^.^1T^  ***®  * 

“te^iew  with  him,  thfSnL  fro«  the  date 

^rdi  by  himself,  and  the  parties  foi^ly  announced  in  the 

hepre^iflhis  bride  ^  ^ 

‘■•ted,  in  Latin,  which  he  enjou^  her  **  consum- 

the  time  of  publishing  the  ETt  h'^  At 

^  name  of  Betsy  ;  upon  SSSTsh^^vJ^  "^**®"«1  the  bride 

?  i.*® “d  said,  *  her^,L.r^ P^“t,  stood 
f  ^  awfaton  being  highly  diverted  A-  the  whole 

totol  »  m,  «he.  dpu,  „ 
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'  «  For  some  time  after  the  late  Earl’s  death,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Hasting  assumed 
the  title  of  Elarl  of  Huntin^on;  and  there  is  astone  pillar  standing  in  front 
t^  parsonage-house,  at  Leke,  oh  which  there  was  a  {date,  bearing  a  Latin 
inscription^  statiilg  hith  to  be  the  cikTenth  Earl  ’df  Huntii^on,  godson  of 
Thec^^os,  the  ninth  Bari,  and  emstled  to  the  earldom  by  descent.'  In  fact, 
it  was  notorious  that  he  was  the  immediate  heir. .  However,  accustomed  to 
pastoral  duties  and  literary  retirement,  he  bad  but  litde  of  ambition’s 
*  sterner  stuff'  about  him ;  and  was,  moreover,  strongly  averse  to  die  scene 
of  litigation,  in  which  the  prosecution  of  his  claim  must  necessarily  have  in¬ 
volved  him,  in  consequence  of  die  impediment  of  Bari  Francis’  iniquitous 
will.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of  Ins  life,  and  after  his  second  marriage, 
when  reproved  by  Iris  friend  for  this  strange  neglect  and  iadifierenoe  re^ 
apecting  die  earldom,  he  used  to  parry  the  topic  by  pleading  his  great  age, 
wUch  warned  him  rather  to  retire  from  than  to  seek'  honours,  and  by  sayr 
ii^,  that  b''  never  would  make  Betsy,  his  wife.  Countess  of  Huntingdon.” 

This  worthy  old, ,  gentleman  died  in  1804,  and,  as  already 
«iud,  lefl  no  issue.  There  reratuned,  therefore^  only  the  second 
son,  with  his  issue,  to  carry  on  the  succession  of  the  family. 
This  was  Geoiw  HasUn^t  who,  vrith  his  elder  brother,  the 
above  mentioned  Theophilus,  was  early  taken  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Theophilus,  ninth  Earl  of  Huntingdom,  and  brought  up 
with  the  son  of  that  nobleman.  Lord  Francis,  afterwards  tentn 
Earl.  He  manifested  a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  youth,  and  was 
put  into  the  army,  where  he  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Having  become  a  great  favourite  with  the  Huntingdon 
family,  he  was  encouraged  to  entertain  tlie  hope  of  being  still 
more  closely  connected  to  it,  by  a  marriage  with  the  Lady  Se¬ 
lina,  youngest  daughter  of  his  noble  relative,  who  unfortunately 
died  on  the  eve  of  its  completion.  Some  years  af\er  this  dis- 
tressing  disappointment,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Tho¬ 
mas  Hodges,  with  whom  he  obtained  some  property,  and  who 
brought  him  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  the^,  Francis, 
the  first  bom,  died  in  his  sixtii  year ;  Henry,  the  second,  having, 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Moira,  obtained  a  commission  ui 
a  West  India  Regiment,  went  out  to  the  island  of  Martinique, 
where  he  was  cut  off  by  the  yellow  fever  in  1796;  and  where  his 
brother  Ferdinando,  who  was  sent  out  “  under  the  same  inaus- 
**  pidosu  influence^  shared  the  same  fate,  in  a  few  weeks  after¬ 
wards;  and  the  only  remaining  son,  Hans  Francis,  is  the  fortunate 
individual  whose  claims  have  furnished  occasion  for  the  present 
work.  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter,  died  unmarried  in  1815;  and 
Salina  Elizabeth  is  still  alive  and  unmarried.  The  CcJonel 
himself  had  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  late  Earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  from  whom  he  received  as  a  gifl  the  habitable  part  of 
the  Castle  of  Ashby,  and  some  adjoining  grounds ;  and  was  at 
one  time  much  caressed  at  court.  He  latterly  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  receive  such  an  injury  from  being  thrown  by  his  horse, 
as  rendered  him  subject  ever  afterwards  to  fits  of  insanitv,  which 
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were  exasperated  by  the  early  deaths  of  two  of  his  sons*  and  by 
that  unexpected,  and  really  unjust  will,  to  which  we  have  al- 
r^y  alluded.  His  nutlady  having  increased  considerably  before 
1^  death,  which  took  place  in  1801S,  he  was  for  some-  time  un¬ 
able  to  manage  his  domestic  concerns,  or  to  contend  for  the  an- 
cestorial  honours,  which  were  destined  to  devolve  on  his  son,"  at 
whose  history  we  are  now  arrived.  • 

Hans  Francis,  present  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  eleventh  in 
succession  of  the  noble  family  of  Hastings  to  that  ancient  title, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  14th  August,'  1779.  •  'At  an  early 
he  was  prepared  for  the  naval  profession,  in  which  he  serveH 
his  country  ably  and  honourably,  first  for  six  years  under  Sir 
John  Borlase  Warren,  and  afterwards  in  the  Channel  fleet  un¬ 
der  Admiral  Cornwallis.  He  married,  in  1603,  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Chaloner  Cobbe,  Rector  of>  Great  Marlow, 
county  of  Bucks,  who  brought  him  a  large  family.  Some  far¬ 
ther  particulars  respecting  him  will  best  be  ^ven  in  the  words 
of  our  author,  which  will  also  properly  introduce  tliis  gentle¬ 
man  himself  to  the  reader,- 

"  Another  change  now  made  him  flag-lieutenant  to  Admiral  Douglas,  in 
the  Hibernia,  where  he  continued  till  the  admiral  struck  his  flag.  At  this 
period  his  Lordship,  perhaps  weary  of  such  freouent  changes  wiUi  but  little 
advancement,  repair^  to  London,  and  waited  on  Lord  Moira,  expecting, 
in’ view  of  his  long  and  various  services,  and'through  the  recommendation 
of  that  nobleman,  the  rank  of  commander ;  but  was  told,  that  Lord  Barham 
had  so  completely  shut  the  door  of  promotion,  that  his  only  chance  was  to 
go  out  to  the  West  Indies,  and  wait  a  death- va^cy.  This  proposal  of  his 
noble  relative  he  indignantly  rejected,  as  both  his  elder  brothers,  sent  out 
to  the  same  quarter  by  Lora  Moira’s  interest,  had  fallen  victims  to  that  in^ 
hospitable  climate.  After  this  refusal.  Lord  ^Ioira  hnd  him  appointed  Acting 
Ordnance  Barrack  Master  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  in  the  year  1808,  Ord¬ 
nance  Store  Keeper  in  Enniskillen,  Ireland.  In  this  humble  situation,  on  a 
salary  sufficiently  limited,  his  Lordship  lived  for  more  than  nine  years  in  dig- 
nifled  domestic  retirement,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the  honours  of  his 
ancestors,  and  the  rights  of  his  birth,  almost  forgotten.  Among  a  warm¬ 
hearted  and  horoitable  people,  bis  benevolent  and  nnerous  nature,  and  the 
conciliating  affamlity  of  his  manners,  at  once  eflaced  all  distinctions  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  soon  made  nim  beloved  and  rejected  by  all  classes  of  society.  In 
every  scheme  of  charity,  or  public  benefit,  he  took  a  ready  interest  and  a 
Icadutg  part ;  and  the  private  relief  administered  to  the  ptMr,  in  seasons  af 
sickness  or  distress,  by  his  family,  is  written  on  many,a  grateful  memory, 
and  will  long  be  remembered  with  blessings.  It  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  above  period,  that  an  accidental  conversation,  in  a  social  hour,  between 
him*  and  tae  writer  of  the  present  memoir,  with  whom  and  wh^  family 
his  Lordship  bad  long  been  on  terms  of  familiar  fhendship,  led  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  his  hereditary  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon.” 

The  reader  is  now  in  possession  of  all  that  is  genealogically 
important  to  the  claim  to  this  peerage;  for,  considering -the  im¬ 
mensity  of  points  which  demanded  attention,  we  think  we  may 
iairly  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  condensed  into  a  mode- 
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rate  space,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  (he  work  whkli  .relates  to 
the  subject.  What  remains,  oeing  nearly  half  of  the  volume,  is 
entitled  Investigation  of  the  Claim,  and  will  probably  furnish  a 
good  deal  aaore  interest  to  the  general  reader.  On  l^is  account 
we  propose  to  be  somewhat  free  in  our  quotations 

After  narrating  the  manner  in  which  his  fiumly  became  ac- 
(|uainted  with  that  of  his  Lordship,  and  sundry  parlkutars  rela^ 
Uve  to  the  pretensions  to  the  title,  Mr.  Bdl  informs  us  of  the  li¬ 
beral  conditional  offer  which  he  made  of  his  profesnonal  assist¬ 
ance  to  investigate  and  prosecute  them.  This  was  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  the  draft  of  a  letter ;  on  the  back  of  his  repl^  to 
which,  be  it  remarked,  as  explanatory  of  the  hopelessness  of' the 
task  in  this  its  infant  state,  his  Ix)ra8hip  wrote  these  emphatie 
words,  By  all  that's  go^  you  are  mad,"  Notwithstanding, 
this  declaration,  the  reply  itself  conveyed  an  agreement  by  which 
he  engaged  to  pay  Mr.  Beil  all  costs,  in  the  event  of  prov¬ 
ing  him  to  be  the  legal  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Huntin^on ; 
and  also  pledged  himself  to  assist  in  the  undertaking  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  Sundry  arrangements  being  made,  accord¬ 
ingly,  our  author  set  off  for  England  to  commence  a  career  of 
pi^cssional  exertions,  which,  for  rapidity,  singularity,  and  ex¬ 
tent  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  are  perhaps  unexampled  ^  the 
reowds  of  law  proceedings.  He  arrived  in  the  river  Mersey  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  Au^st  1817,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
Mr.  William  Jameson,  who  had  accepted  a  proposal  to  be  his 
assistant  in  searching  for  information  in  Leicestershire,  whither 
he  was  now  bound.  Next  night  he  reached  Ashby  de  La  Zouch, 
and  on  the  20th  set  fuit  for  Castle  Donnington,  in  order  to  pay 
a  virit  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dalby  of  that  town,  a  solicitor,  who  nad 
long  been  concerned  for  hU  Lordship's  family,  and  from  whom, 
as  he  bad  known  it  from  his  infan^,  it  was  hoped  some  useful 
mtelligenoe  might  be  procured.  The  interview  with  this  per¬ 
sonage  was  not  very  promising  to  our  author,  but  is  amusing  to  us. 

“  H'e  liacl  a  letter  of  introduction  ftoin  my  noble  client,  and,  on  our  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  Turk's  Head  Inn,  at  two  o'clock,  we  walked  up  to  Mr.  Dalby ’■ 
snug  little  cottage,  where  we  found  the  legid  owner  about  to  sit  down  to 
dinner.  Salutations  beii^  passed,  I  presented  my  credentials,  which  he 
read  with  elaborate  attention,  at  k^wt,  I  suppose  ao,  as  the  operation  occu¬ 
pied  him  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  the  letter  did  not  contain  more 
than  six  lines,  the  substance  of  which  was,  tliat  the  object  of  our  journey 
into  Leicestershire  was  to  investigate  his  Lordship's  claim  to  the  Earldom 
of  Huntingdon,  and  that  he  should  feel  obliged  if  Mr.  Dalby  would  IcimI 
us  all  practicable  assistance,  which,  from  being  so  long  concerned  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  connexions,  he  expected  Mr.  Dalby  would  be  found  in¬ 
clined  and  qualined  to  da  Mr.  Dalby,  who  ia  a  cautious  roan,  after 
taking  up  the  aforesaid  mace  of  time  to  r^,  re-read,  and  oounter-r^  his 
JLordbhip's  letter,  as  if  it  had  been  oomiwecd  id*  hkro^y^cs,  at  length,  put¬ 
ting  bis  face  on  the  defensive,  observed,  that  indeed  he  had  no  peptis 
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which  could  assist  os:  heard  some  foolish  talk  about  the  claim  of  his  Lonh< 
■hip's  faxnily,  but  knew  nothing  farther  of  the  matter :  after  he  had  dined, 
however,  would  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  us  at  our  inn,  and  ‘ 
before  he  came  down  would  look  out  some  papers,  which  he  fbarcd  could 
do  us  little  service,  but  such  as  they  were,  if  be  could  find  them,  we 
diould  have  them,  and  wdcome. — Shortly  after  we  had  dined,  Mr.  DtJby, 
according  to  promise,  made  his  appearance,  taking  care  first,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  to  make  a  call  at  Donnington  iHuk,  where  the  Marchioness  of 
Hasting  then  was,  attended  by  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  the  natural  son  of 
the  late  Earl,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dalbv,  brother  of  our  s^citor.  ^us  doubly 
prepared,  having  swallowed  both  his  dinner  and  his  cue,  be  appeared  quite 
a  new  man,  the  logical  cAnoax  de  Mae  of  his  features  relaxing  into  sqines 
what  of  a  n^odating  attitude,  and  lighted  up  by  a  wcll-eoined  smile.  Be> 
ing  seated,  he  proceeded  with  much  circumspecnon  and  solemnly,  to  draw' 
forth  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  which  he  handled  with  so  much  apparent 
caution  before  it  was  expo^  to  our  vision,  that  a  bye-standcr  might  lutve 
fairly  suspeeted  it  to  be  a  packet  of  that  species  of  chemical  powder  vdtidh 
ignites  by  firiction  or  exposure  to  the  air.  At  length,  when  we  half  ex<< 
pected  a  ^tonation,  this  monstrous  birth  saw  the  world's  li^t,  and  we  bo., 
ticld  a  frapnent  of  greasy  paper,  with  some  half  score  of  names  scrawled  on 
it  in  die  likeness  a  pedigree,  which,  we  were  forthwith  informed  with 
^ipropriate  gravity,  was  a  genealogical  table  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Blunt, 
a  profession^  pntleman  who,  during  his  life-time,  practised  in  that  town 
with  considerable  success.  Well,  the  production  might  possibly  have  been 
a  pedigree,  but  by  some  awkward  fatality,  it  wanted  the  generic  signs  of  a 
head  and  a  tail.  'I^e  inmnious  compiler,  like  the  strolling  mam^r  who 
once  advertised  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  for  representation,  with  the  trifling 
omission  of  the  young  prince’s  character,  completely  left  out  his  Lordship,  his 
father,  his  grand-father,  and  great  pand-father,  four  very  important  pero 
wnages,  as  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  acknowledge.  Thu  mutilated 
thing,  however,  in  the  then  early  stage  of  the  proraedlngs,  might,  we' 
deemed,  prove  of  some  value  to  us,  and  we  were  converting  it  in  imagina-' 
tion  to  our  own  use,  and  had  begun  to  return  our  thanks  {at  the  favour, 
when  we  found  we  were  reckoning  without  our  host,  as  Mr.  Dalby  dexte- 
raody  ro-depoiited  the  document  in  the  bottom  sf  his  pocket,  thily  cdi- 
serving,  that  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  part  with  the  same.  'Hie  expan- 
■ve  influence  of  a  little  wine,  however,  added  to  a  few  good-humoured  en> 
treaties,  Mterwards  procured  me  permission  to  take  a  copy,  which  1  did  iit 
great  haste  lest  little  Tommy  might  repent  and  {wevent  me.  From  the 
imperfect  information  it  sontamed  I  was  not  ensbku,  after  all,  to  tell  any 
Aii^  definite  of  his  Lordship’s  descent." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  landlord,  who,  by  availing  himself, 
it  seems,  of  information  which  key-holes  afford,  had  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  curious  interview,  Mr, 
&ll  sub^uently  called  on  a  Mr.  Needham,  a  poor  gentleman,, 
who  resided  about  six  miles  off,  by  whom,  and  a  neighbour  of* 
bis,  he  was  furnished  with  various  circumstances  of  considefrablc 
moment.  He  afterwards  proccedctl  to  Ashby  dc  la  Zouch,  where 
some  farther  inquiries  were  made  in  the  church-yard  and  else¬ 
where,  in  relation  to  his  labours.  At  Loughborough,  which  he 
reached  on  the  2Gth,  he  maile  similar  search,  and  immctliately 
Kt  off  towards  Leicester,  in  one  of  the  coaches,  which  hupjienca' 
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to  pass  as  he  shut  the  rector’s  gate.  Intent  on  the  object  of  his 
journey,  and  resolved  never  to  be  idle,  he  accosts  his  travelling 
companions  in  a  manner  calculated  to  elicit  some  intelligence,  if 
actually  possessed  by  them.  Fiuling  utterly  in  his  experiments 
in  the  made,  he  mounts  the  top  of  the  coach,  where  he  is  equally 
unsuccessful.  But,  just  as  his  spirits,  he  says,  were  about  to  go 
to  pieces  amidst  the  quicksands  of  disappointment,  a  flag  hove 
in  sight,  which  he  hastened  to  htul.  The  coach  soon  came  along- 
ade  an  old  woman  in  a  market-cart,  in  which,  as  he  felt  weari^ 
with  his  own  vehicle,  he  solicited  permission  to  occupy  a 
spare  chair.  The  old  lady,  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  request, 
was  notwithstanding  readily  induced  to  grant  it ;  and,  of  course, 
the  change  from  his  elevated  situation  to  be  her  lowly  compan- 
ion  was  soon  accomplished.  Can  the  reader  believe,  that  in  this 
Lady  of  the  Cart,  our  author  found  an  individual  who  had  served 
long  in  the  Huntingdon  family,  during  the  early  part  of  the  life 
of  his  client's  father,  and  who,  from  the  rituation  she  had  held  in 
it,  as  well  as  her  ardent  interest  in  all  its  concerns,  was  able  to 
impart  to  him  several  particulars  which  proved  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  his  future  plans?  On  the  hints  obtained  from 
her,,  he  immediately  set  out  again  in  his  inquiries,  and  for  this, 
purpose,,  virited  a  church  not  far  from  Leicester,  where,  in  de¬ 
fiant  of  the  parish  clerk's  remonstrance,  he  resolved  to  inspect 
two  or  three  tombstones  smd  to  be  placed  in  the  chancel.  His 
dialogue  with  the  official  character  now  mentioned,  is  sufficiently 
curious  to  warrant  a  place :  Amen  gazed  on  me  with  a  face  ^ 
deprecation  and  amasement ;  and,  after  a  pause  to  give  distinctness  to  his 
reqionse,  asked— Pray,  Sir,  may  1  ax  what  countryman  you  be  ?  1  am 
sure  yon  beant  of  our  parish,  or  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  to 
diurro  this  time  o'  the  night'—*  And  why  not,  my  friend  ?'  *  Why— no 
me  in  his  senses  would  venture,  that’s  all ;  though  I  believe  there’s  nothing 
in  the  stories  1  have  beard  since  I  was  a  b(^ — *  Stories  !  what  stories  ^ 
you  mean?’  *  Why,  as  how  you  see,  one  Hastily,  a. warrior  in  Midirer 
Cromwell’s  time,  canters  about  a  marble  horse  of  his  over  the  grave  atones  st 
night  He  was  sequestrified  by  the  Parliament  in  those  times,  which,  they 
aay,  sticks  in  his  gisxsrd  to  this  hour.  Lord  bless  us !  Sam  Caxton  told  me 
not  five  days  a^one,  that  be  rattled  one  of  the  tombstones  you  mention  into 
ten  thousand  pieces  ;  howsomdever,  that  was  no  very  hard  matter  to  do,  as 
it  was  of  a  slaty  substance.’ — *  Well,  but  did  you  examine  this  staae,  in  or¬ 
der  to  ascertain  the  truth  ?’  *  Aye,  tiiat  I  did,  and  the  fact  was  so,  sure  en¬ 
ough,’—*  Do  you  know  who  was  buried  beneath  it?' — *  No,  not  I ;  but  my 
<dd  father,  who  has  been  clerk  here  nearly  sixty  years,  perhaps  can  tell, 
that  ia,  if  he  remembera  any  thing  about  it,  which,  I  much  doubt,  by  rea¬ 
son  that  he  ia  BO  and  deaf.’  This,  thought  I,  would  be  esteemed  a  good 
specimen  (rf  Iridi  reasoning.  I  inqni^  where  the  old  man  lived,  and  again 
requeated  the  clok  to  accompany  me ;  but  this  he  declined  till  morning,  st 
the  same  time  offering  me  a  sort  of  substitute  for  a  lamp,  and  the  keys,  *  if 
•8  how  I  wished  to  go  a  ghost-hunting  alone.'” 

But  little  in  danger  as  he  thought  himself  from  either  marble 
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hone  or  ireful  ghost,  during  his  subsequent  lucubrations  in  the 
church,  he  did  not  escape  without  an  incident  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  any  orduiary  brain,  and  which,  indeed,  he  ad¬ 
mits,  gave  shock  enough  to  his  own.  It  is  well  tc^d,  and  might 
justly  clfum  a  place  in  a  new  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  We  give 
part  of  it 

"  The  thne  passed  without  my  attending  cither  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
or  to  the  storm  which  mppled  tlie  roof  and  windows  with  such  videnoe, 
as  might  have  set  the  Mils  a  rinmng.  I  was  roused  (\-om  diis  lethaiOT  at 
last,  conceiving,  that  I  really  did  hear  a  bell  toll.  Somewhat  start^  at 
the  imaginary  summons,  I  hastily  looked  round,  but  all  was  dreary  and 
(lark,  save  the  dimly  luminous  circle,  of  which  my  lamp  formed  the  centre. 
Above  my  head,  hung  some  tattered  armorial  banners,  which  had  been 
placed,  more  than  a  century  before,  over  tlie  graves  of  the  illustrious  dea^, 
for  whose  posterity  I  came  to  seek  justice.  I  gathered  up  ray  papers,  clos^ 
my  memorandum  book,  and  was  about  to  rise  from  the  posture  1  was  then 
ii,  which  I  remember  was  a  kneeling  one,  when  1  experienced  one  of  the 
most  horrible  sensations  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  my  nerves  to  encoun¬ 
ter.  I  distinctly  felt  a  warm  living  breath  poured  upon  my  cheek,  and 
shaking  my  hair,  which  I  suppose  already  *  stood  on  era,  like  quills  upon 
the  fretful  porcupine,*  half  petrified,  I  turned  round,  expecting  to  see  no¬ 
thing  less  than  the  Knight  of  the  Marble  Chiu’ger,  nodding  down,  in  horrid 
complaisance,  at  me,  another,  but  innocent,  Don  Juan  ;  when,  lo !  my  eyes 
met  the  benevolent  and  inquisitive  gaze,  not  of  sheeted  spectre,  or  Me-as- 
suming  statue,  but  of  bon&  fide  blood  and  bone,  in  their  most  honest  andnn- 
slarming  shape,  an  ass !  This  respectable  animal,  whose  species  is  so  often 
libelled  by  comparison  with  human  stolidity,  beloni^  to  the  clerk,  and  was 
paring  in  the  church-yard,  when,  invited  by  the  light,  and  the  open  d<x>r, 
he  possibly  promised  himself  the  double  pleasure  of  inspecting  whatever 
m^nt  be  going  forward,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  finding  a  shelter  for  the 
Bight.** 

At  Welford  in  Northamptonshire,  whither  he  now  directed  his 
course,  he  obtained  some  additional  hints ;  and  then  mustering 
together  all  the  evidence  which  he  had  procured,  he  set  off  for 
the  metropolis,  with  the  determination  of  preparing  a  case  to  be 
submitted  to  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who,  however,  as  he 
learned  on  arrival  in  town,  had  gone  to  his  country  seat  at  Tan- 
hurst,  where  he  followed  him.  No  apology  will  be  required  for 
the  length  of  the  quotation  which  relates  to  his  meeting  with  that 
highly  valued  character. 

“  I  arose  before  five,  and  proceeded  in  a  chaise  and  four  to  his  house, 
which  I  reached  a  few  minutes  after  seven  o’clock.  «  On  asking  to  see  that 
inestimable  man,  I  was  shewn  into  an  elegant  apartment,  and  was  informed 
by  a  servant  that  Sir  Samuel  was  strolling  about  the  grounds,  whence  he 
would  very  shortly  return.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  door  opened,  and  in 
stalked  a  long,  gaunt,  figure,  without  a  cravat ;  his  stockings  ui^gartcred,  and 
wet  with  '  brushing  the  dews  aw^ and  he  evidently  had  not  used  a  hat 
that  morning.  Notwithstanding  the  derangement  of  his  dress,  I  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  man.  There  was  a  sort  of  deep,  searching  look,  peculiar 
to  him,  which  seemed  to  demand  the  business  of  every  man  who  waited  on 
him  profesrionally,  and  therefore,  I  soon  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  enter  upa 
VOL.  IV.  NO.  II.  -  P  • 
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.  mine.  Sir  SamueL  with  a  polite  and  elegant  eaae  of  manner,  begged  to 
know  what  had  called  me  at  ao  early  an  hour  to  Tanhunt^  I  thm  explain¬ 
ed  the  purport  of  my  vixit :  entered  into  some  detail  of  my  journey,  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  it  had  been  so  far  attended,  and  my  fbture  riews,  to  all 
.  which  he  listened  with  profound  attention,  not  having  once  interrupted  me. 
When  I  had  finished  my  *  tale  ttf  symptoms,'  I  presented  him  with  the  case, 
with  the  usual  accompaniment,  both  of  which  he  gently  put  by  with  his 
hand,  observing  that  *  he  never  took  cases.*  Astonished,  confounded,  at 
'  meeting  so  unexpected  a  difficulty,  one  about  which  1  had  never  dreamed,  I 
felt  I  know  not  wlut.  He  was  the  only  English  lawyer  of  eminence  of 
whom  I  could  remember  to  have  ever  heard  any  thing,  or,  in  fact,  whose 
name  I  knew.  Indeed,  I  could  not  be  said  to  know  a  sin^e  in^vidual, 
professional  or  other,  in  all  England ;  and  my  mortification  and  distress  at 
Aat  moment  cannot  well  be  imagined.  However,  after  the  first  shock 
of  his  rebuff  was  over,  pluckiim  up  resolution,  I  ventured  to  address 
Sir  Samuel,  who  doubtlm  visibly  saw  my  emotion,  and  gueased  its 
cause.  ‘  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,'  said  I,  *  I  have  frequently  heard  your 
character,  and  the  profound  professional  abilities  you  have  displayed, 
and  continue  to  display,  talked  over  in  Ireland,  with  rapture.  Imprcraed, 
hence,  with  deep  respect  for  your  worth,  and  high  admiration  of  your  ta¬ 
lent,  1  fixed  on  you  in  my  mmd's  eye,  as  my  le^ng  counsel  in  uiia  case, 
so  dear  to  my  happiness,  and  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  my  friend.  Under 
this  determination,  I  sought  you  at  your  house  in  London,  from  thence  I 
followed  you  to  Dorking  from  Dorking  here;  and  now  I  have  only  to  add, 
that,  as  I  value  your  opinion  more  than  that  of  any  other  man  on  earth,  if 

you  refuse  to  let  me  have  it,  d - n  me  but  you  will  break  my  heart*  ,I 

pronounced  these  last  words  with  an  emphasis,  and  an  earnestness,  whid 
real  feeling  seldom  fails  to  assume,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  sincerity  in  my 
manner  which  pleased  him.  My  accent,  though  it  has  not  much  claim  to 
die  leathern  appellation  fastened  to  the  honest,  unadulterated,  Milesian  de¬ 
livery  of  my  countrymen,  at  once  convinced  him  I  was  . Irish,  and,  with  one 
of  those  smiles  which  sometimes  illumined  his  intelligent  countenance,  he 
familiarly  replied,  *  Well,  Paddy,  I  will.*  1  felt  the  compliment  deeply, 
and  it  was  enhanced  by  something  like  a  benevolent  conde^nsion,  super- 
added  to  what  was  merely  official.  These  few  words  were  uttered  witn  i 
feeling  which  touched  every  dioid  of  my  heart,  and,  from  that  moment,  I 
,  became  his  sincere  well-wiwer ;  and,  perhaps,  if  he  now  lived  to  peruse  this 
humble  page,  to  which  any  memorial  of  him  will  impart  a  di^ty,  he  might 
‘  not  think  me  presumptuous  in  adding,  his  friend.  He  invited  me  to  stay  for 
breakfast,  afta  whicn  he  showetl  me  the  house  and  grounds.  He  asked  me 
soany  questions  concerning  the  Irish ;  their  politics,  manners ;  the  state  of 
,  the  country ;  by  what  means  they  were  most  likely  to  be  benefited ;  and  by 
what  measures  most  distressed  ;  with  a  volume  of  other  like  interrogatories. 
Before  I  left  his  house  for  London,  and  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  part  with 
me  in  a  bur^,  he  adeed  me  when  I  would  expect  his  opinion  on  Uie  case? 
I  replied,  '  To-morrow,  or  next  day.  Sir  ;*  at  which  answer  he  apyiearcd  in 
no  small  degree  entertained.  Perceiving  that  his  pleasantry  arose  from  my 
expecting  it  so  soon,  I  added,  *  that  if  he  was  hurried  with  btisincss,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  would  do.*  Sir  Samuel  smiled,  and  said,  *  If  I  were  as 
rapid  in  my  own  movements  as  I  expected  others  to  be,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  I  should  bring  my  client's  case  to  a  Jinaie  in  less  time  than  any  man  he 
ever  met  vrith  woulu  be  likely  to  do.*  1  bowed,  and  observed,  that  I 
should,  of  course,  be  perfectly  content  to  wait  his  convenience :  but,  as  this 
was  my  sole  business  m  London,  I  felt  assuretl  he  would  attend  to  it  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  At  parting,  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  deliver  in  town 
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for  him  ;  and  I  was  scarcely  a  day  returned,  when  1  received  hia  opinion, 
dated  two  days  ^ter  I  had  put  the  case  into  his  hands,  and  accompanied 
with  a  polite  letter,  expressing  his  wishes  for  my  success,  and  pointing  out 
■ereral  things  likely  to  prove  conducive  to  it.”  > 

A  suba^uent  communication  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  appriv 
ing  him  of  ^the  additional  inqvuries  which  had  been  made  agree¬ 
ably  to  his  advice,  was  acknowledged  by  a  letter  in  reply,  where¬ 
in  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  justness  of  the  clum,  and 
gave  suggestions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  urging  it  with 
^ect.  Mr.  Bell,  after  having  been  confined  by  illness,  returned 
to  Dublin,  where  he  apprised  Lord  Huntingdon  of  the  so  far 
satisfactory  results  of  his  labours,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  title  should  be  assumed.  SUll  it  was  certain 
that  much  remained  to  be  done ;  and  accordingly,  with  the  view 
of  completely  devoting  his  time  to  the  prosecution  of  the  object 
in  whicn  he  fiad  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Bell  resolved  to  dispose  of 
all  his  property  in  Dublin,  break  up  his  establishment,  and  re¬ 
move  his  family  to  London  at  once.  Such  a  heroic  determina¬ 
tion  is  rare,  we  believe,  in  the  profession,  and  well  deserved  the 
reward  of  success  which  followed  it  We  cannot  follow  him 
closely  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  very  arduous  task ;  but 
it  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  his  exerdons,  if  we  specify 
some  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  obstructed  his  path. 

’  In  the  first  place,  as  he  had  to  prove,  by  the  jiret  data  of 
evidence^  the  total  exdncdon,  from  the  date  of  the  letters  patent, 
in  15S9,  of  every  male  descendant  of  the  family  who  ever  had 
eristed,  and  whe^  claim,  if  living,  would,  or  might  be  prior  to 
that  of  his  client,'*  he  was  necessitated  to  procure  accurate  lists 
of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths.  In  addidon  to  the 
ordinary  impraiments  to  such  information,  it  was  soon  discover¬ 
ed,  that  all  the  entries  made  in  parish-registers  had  not  been 
esfely  preserved,  and  that,  in  reality,  there  was  full  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  carelestneat  was  not  the  only  cause  of  their  failure. 
It  is  easy  to  see  to  whom  Mr.  Bell  points,  by  his  perhaps  un¬ 
guarded  language  on  the  subject ;  and  as  this  may  hereafter  be 
connected  with  another  sort  of  legal  inquiry,  it  is  but  ftur  that 
the  reader  should  understand  him.  Speaking  of  the  certificates 
of  entries  relative  to  the  family  in  the  parish-register  at  Castle 
Donnington,  he  says,  I  found  several ;  but  some,  it  pl^ly 
**  appeared,  had  been  cut  out,  and  the  clergyman  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  this  must  have  been  done  by  order  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  From  the  nature  of  circumstances,  I  was  by  no 
**  means  disposed  to  refer  these  depredations  to  so  early  a  date, 
”  though  I  certainly  did  suspect  that  some  such  hypocritical 
Prokitor  had  a  hand  in  thus  attempting  to  obscUre  and  con- 
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«  fuse,  few  some  unfair  purpose,  the  genealogical  history  of  the 
**  family.''  The  defect  in  this  case,  it  seems,  was  amply  made 
up  by  an  entry  in  the  Ashby  Register,  not  more  than  seven 
miles  off ;  and  thus,  says  Mr.  Bell,  **  the  iniquitous  intentions  of 
«  the  Protector  were  so  far  defeated  ”  For  similar  purposes, 
Mr.  Bell  visited  Leke,  Humberston,  Foston,  Belgrave,  Lough¬ 
borough,  Lutterworth,  Welford,  and  Northampton. 

Next,  when  he  had  rat  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  prepared 
a  draft  of  a  petition  to  tne  Prince  Regent,  had  compiled  an  impro¬ 
ved  genealogical  table,  and  made  sundry  other  arrangements  ne¬ 
cessary  towards  the  completion  of  his  labours,  he  had  the  distress¬ 
ing  vexation  to  find,  on  going  over  his  evidence  with  Mr.  Towns- 
end,  late  Windsor  herald,  that  **  the  Hon.  Henry  Hastings  of 
Woodlands,  who  is  stated  in  Collins'  Peerage,  and  other  such  au¬ 
thorities,  to  have  had  only  two  sons.  Sir  George  and  Henry,  had 
in  fact  no  fewer  than  five,  and  that  these  five  sons,  with  their  male 
issue,  ^  were  24  in  number,  besides  the  probability  of  then 
descendants  being  still  more  numerous  !"  This  was  a  new  and 
an  unlooked-for  difficulty.  But,  a  little  delay  having  been  found 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  ^muel  Shep- 
hera,  to  whom  tne  petition  had  been  referred,  Mr.  Bell  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  collect  together  the  wills  and  administrations 
'  of  more  than  180  individuds  of  the  name  of  Hastings,  some 
.which  belonged  to  the  Woodland  branch,  and  were  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  Then  occurred  a  barrier  which  seemed  for  a  time 
insuperable,  and  which  was  of  such  a  nature  as  utterly  to  stagger 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  was  consulted  on  it,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  success.  Two  persons,  named  Ferdinando  and  Theophilus 
Hastings,  described  as  sons  of  Ferdinando  and  Deborah  Hast¬ 
ings,  were  stated  in  the  visitation  of  1681-2,  to  have  been  bom  b 
and  1677,  respectively ;  but,  unluckily,  the  document  did 
not  mention  where  they  were  bom,  baptized,  married,  or  buried, 
or  whether  they  had  or  had  not  descendants.  Yet  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  the  validity,  of  the  present  claim  to  have  them 
and  their  issue  disposed  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Bell,  it  is  true, 
had  two  individuals  so  named,  safe  enough  in  his  genealogical 
list ;  but  the  correspondence  between  the  two  couples  was  the 
very  reverse  of  being  obvious.  The  client  himself,  who  was  now 
at  hand,  became  so  dispirited  on  this,  as  to  protest,  **  that  if  he 
**  had  known  the  Woodland  family  ever  existed,  he  would  not 
have  been  dolt,  idiot,  fool  enough  to  come  to  England  on  such 
.**  a  romantic  errand,  such  a  Quixotic  enterprise ;  but  he  would 
**  now  sell  his  property,  go  to  America,  and  never  again  be 
heard  off."  Every  one  but  Mr.  Bell  and  Lady  Huntingdon 
appeared  struck  a-back,  and  to  have  abandoned  ml  h(^  of  the 
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nuUter  at  issue.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  omit  noticing  the 
manner  in  which  this  barrier  was  removed.  The  discoverer’s 
own  language  is  the  only  proper  one  in  which  to  relate  it. 

"  I  had  already  searched  the  Registry  of  Lambeth,  the  Prerogative  Office 
of  Doctor’s  Commons,  and  every  other  place  where  I  thought  there  was  a 
shadow  of  chance  to  obtain  information  of  these  two  persons,  but  all  in  vain. 

I  now  read  over  and  over  again  the  wills,  and  abstracts  of  wills,  of  several 
persons  of  the  same  name,  but  could  not  catdi  a  single  glimpse  of  identity. 
Floundering  about  for  some  time  in  this  *  palpable  obsc^,’  this  Euripus  of 
perplexity,  my  good  genius  suggested  an  exp^ent,  of  which  I  determined 
to  try  the  efficacy  wiu  all  practicable  expedition.  During  the  progress  of 
my  inquiries,  I  had  remarked  the  frequency  of  testamentary  documents  left 
by  females  of  the  family  of  Hastings,  and  it  struck  me,  at  this  moment,  as 
jmbable,  that  some  of  the  unmarri^  sisters  or  daughters  of  the  Eiu-ls  of 
Huntingdon  would  be  likely  to  remember,  by  some  trifling  bluest  in  their 
wills,  their  collateral  relatives,  nvin(o  at  the  same  time,  such  description  of 
their  rank  and  residence,  as  wouM  lead  to  positive  identity.  Somewhat  relieved 
^  this  gleam  of  comfort,  I  pursued  the  idea,  and  quickly  found  that  lady 
^Wbeth  Hastings,  sister  of  Theophilus,  the  ninth  earl,  had  died  a  maiden, 
and  had  made  a  My  impatience  to  inspect  this  will  was  so  great,  that  I 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  sleepless  anxiety ;  and  next  morning, 
as  soon  as  the  Pren^tive  Office  was  open,  I  rushed  to  the  desk  with  a  head> 
kng  avidity  not  very  compatible  with  grave  official  forms.  I  searched,  and 
to  my  unspeakable  mtincation,  foui^  the  precious  instrument.  It  be- 
queauied  a  bond,  vidue  L.lOO,  to  Ferdinando  Hastinn  of  Long  Alley, 
Shoreditch,  Gent  late  of  Kennington.  By  the  help  of  this  new  li^t,  I 
soon  discovered  the  will  of  this  Fernando  also,  and  thanked  God  when  I 
found  he  had  an  onlv  child,  a  daughter  named  Deborah,  to  whom  in  a  co> 
dial  he  leaves  the  aforesaid  bond,  beoueathed  to  him  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  his  relative,”  together  with  all  the  rest  of  his  real  and  personal 
estate.  My  search  was  then  renewed  for  the  will  of  Theophilus,  Ferdi> 
nando’s  farther.  I  knew  if  I  succeeded  in  discovering  it,  and  that  it  should 
prove  the  decease  without  issue  of  Theophilus,  that  all  the  imps  of  dark¬ 
ness  could  not  prevent  my  ultimate  success.  I  therefore  sought  the  docu¬ 
ment  with  a  correspondent  dc^ee  of  anxiety.  Every  thing  now  seemed  to 
^  on  this  single  ^nt  (Tappui ;  and  when  at  length  I  discovered  the  will 
of  a  Theophilus  Hastin«,  which  was  proved  in  1755,  my  feeling  were 
wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  interest,  that,  for  some  moments,  I  vainly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  read  that  which  lay  under  my  eyes.  Havii^  recalled  my  fa- 
rnlties,  I  with  difficulty  read  the  flrst  lines,  which  bmn,  “  I  Theophilus 
Hastings  of  Long  Alley,  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  Gent,  bei^  well 
stricken  in  years,  &c.”  Here  my  amtation  became  excessive.  the 
tenor  of  that  instrument  my  own  earmly  happiness,  my  hopes  of  honest 
fune,  and,  what  I  valued  still  more,  the  prosperity  of  my  noble  friend  and 
client,  might  be  said  to  depend ;  and  those  only,  who  have  laboured  as  I  did, 
and  pined  in  tedious  suspense  for  the  treasure  which  sras  to  confirm,  or  per- 
kaps  blast  their  prospects,  can  sufficiently  estimate  what  I  felt  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  At  last  I  mustered  courage  to  proceed,  and  all  ray  trepidation  va¬ 
nished  when  I  found  that  the  testator  died  a  bachelor,  bequeathing  "  all 
his  estate,  real  and  Mrsonal,  to  the  four  children  of  his  niece,  Deborw,  the 
daujghter  and  only  wild  of  his  brother  Ferdinando.”  I  was,  I  confess,  sick 

rexulution.  Not  the  philosopher  of  antiquity,,  sallying  fhnn  the  bath, 
ted  "  Eureka,”  with  minre  enthusiastic  del^t  than  I  did.  I  flung 
down  the  boidia,  nearly  ran  over  the  clerks,  jost^  every  one  I  met,  and. 
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rushing  from  the  Commons  with  an  impetuosity,  which,  under  any  other 
chcumstances,  I  might  have  been  ashame^,  threw  myself  into  a  coaw,  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  gallop  to  Lord  Huntingdon’s  residence  in  Montague 
Place.  I  flew  up  stairs  to  her  Ladyship,  and  (claimed  a  salute,  which  she 
promised  the  moment  I  discovered  the  of  Theophilus,  or  any  other  do¬ 
cument  to  move  his  extinction  without  male  issue.  I  was  received  with 
gladness.  His  Lordship  came  in  immediately  after  my  arrival,  and  all  was 
congratulation  and  joy.  I  then  posted  off  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  to  whom, 
in  a  state  of  breathless  haste,  I  communicated  the  fortunate  tidings.  He 
most  affectionately  caught  me  by  the  hand,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  ]^asure, 
and  dedared  his  gratiflcation  in  the  wannest  terms.  He  flatteringly  told 
me  I  was  an  extraordinary  fellow,  applauded  the  lucky  thought  wMch  led 
to  the  discovery,  augured  future  promerity  in  my  profession ;  and,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  after,  became  the  same  reserved  fhrmal  official  being  that  he  generally 
appeared  to  be.” 

Mr.  Bel],  it  is  proper  to  mention,  had  not  at  this  time  been 
either  called  to  the  bar,  or  sworn  in  Chancery,  and  could  only, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  an  agent;  and  matters  were  now  so 
far  advanced  into  form,  that  both  a  solicitor  and  counsel,  strictly 
speaking,  were  required.  This  official,  or  rather  unofficial  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  overcome,  through  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  to  the  Attorney-General,  whose  honourable  and  liberal 
conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  the  case,  justly  calls  forth  the 
warmest  commendation.  The  author  liimself  was  allowed  to 
act  in  either  capacity  that  might  be  needed,  and  thus  some  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  expence  were  saved. 

Not  the  smallest  of  the  vexations  to  be  encountered  were  the 
heraldic  scruples  and  discouraging  suggestions  of  Mr.  Townsend, 
who  at  last,  says  our  author,  “  began  to  appear  in  my  eyes  a 

kind  of  evil  apparition,  something  as  preposterous  as  a  bird 
“  of  bad  omen,  or  one  of  the  witches  of  Macbeth;”  to  which 
may  be  added  the  prudent  advices  and  admonitory^  remarks  of 
several  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  and  the 
kindness  to  point  out  the  impossibilities  which  l^set  him.  In¬ 
deed,”  says  he,  the  only  person  who  seemed  to  place,  and  who  really  did 
place,  uniimit^  reliance  on  my  word  and  exertions  in  the  business,  was  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  herself ;  and  but  for  the  support  and  confidence 
I  derived  from  her,  I  know  not  whether  I  should  have  found  energy  enough 
to  persevere.  Nothing  could  alter  her  belief  that  I  should  succeed  at  last, 
though  she  was  tormented  by  every  kind  soul  of  her  acquaintance,  express¬ 
ing,  forsooth,  their  fears  for  my  reason,  and  demanding  what  right  she  had 
to  place  such  implicit  reliance  on  the  talents  of  so  young  and  inexperienced 
a  man,  with  a  thousand  other  ’ insiniutions  of  a  similar  nature,  sufficient  to 
shake  the  faith  of  a  martyr.  But  all  was  in  vain.  "  Let  that  young  man 
alone,”  her  ladyship  would  say,  “  and  my  life  on  it  he  will  succ^.” 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  the  evidence  which  now 
took  place  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General,  sundry  embar¬ 
rassments  presentea  themselves,  which  we  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  specify.  But  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that 
counter-claimants  to  the  number  of  four  sprung  up  to  perplex 
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and  impede' the  proceeding.  The  firit  of  these,  certainly  a 
Hastings,  was  a  taylor,  residing  in  Cheltenham ;  the  second,  a 
fishmonger,  who  formerly  resided  in  a  garret,  in  Chancery 

Lane,"  was  also  a  Hastings ;  the  third  had  only  assumed  the 
name  about  five  years  ago,  a  fact,  which,  being  admitted,  soon 
eclipsed  his  pretensions ;  and  the  fourth  was  Mr.  George  Hast¬ 
ings  of  Killaloo,  In  Ireland,  whose  claims  were  the  most  trouble¬ 
some,  not  by  any  means  because  they  were  the  best  founded, 
but  in  reality  bemuse  they  were  supported  by  the  solicitors  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who,  however,  it  seems,  repeatedly 
failed  to  bring  forward  their  promised  evidence  in  his  favoun 
The  individual  himself  appears  to  have  acted  a  perfectly  ho¬ 
nourable  part,  but  it  is  stated,  it  was  evidently  tne  intention 
of  those  who  backed  him,  to  defer  the  time  of  deciding 
on  the  claims  of  the  true  representative,— and  that  for  a  reason, 
which  tlie  reader  ought  to  understand.  In  order  to  his  due 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case about  twenty- 
**  nine  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  late  Earl ;  and 
“  their  object,  as  we  believed,  was,  by  making  this  diversion, 
«  to  prolong  the  period  of  abeyance  to  thirty  years,  as  in  tliat 

case  certain  statutes  would  have  full  operation."  It  would 
have  been  quite  inconvenient,  as  will  easily  be  conceived,  to  have 
referred  the  claim  to  the  (Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  several  years  might  have  elapsed  before  any  con- 
clurion  would  have  been  arrived  at. — So  much  the  more  merit 
in  Mr.  Bell,  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  and  so  much  the  more 
to  the  credit  of  the  official  personages  concerned  in  it,  espedally 
the  Attorney  General,  that  a  successful  issue  was  so  speedily, 
and  yet,  beyond  a  doubt,  so  justly  obtained. 

A  go^  deal  more  there  is  in  the  work,  which  has  occupied  us 
so  much,  to  keep  up  attention  a  little  longer ;  but  we  must  have 
done  with  it  There  are,  however,  three  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  overlook,  and  these  we  shall  give  chiefly  in  the  author's 
language.  The  first  quotation  will  prove  gratifying,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  all  who  are  capable  of  csdmating  the  virtues 
which  adorn  a  throne. 

“  Previous  to  the  presentation  of  our  petition,  and  frequently  during  the 
progress  of  the  business,  many  persons  had  endeavoured  to  inculcate  a  be-’* 
lief  on  Lord  Huntingdon's  mind,  that  the  intimate  fnendship  so  long  known 
to  exist  between  the  Prince  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  would  prepossess 
his  Royal  Highness,  and  operate  powerfully,  if  not  fatally,  against  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  success.  Such  offiaous  persons  had  formed,  or  seemed  to  have  form- , 
ed,  a  most  erroneous,  and  most  unworthy  estimate  of  the  august  personage 
in  question— an  estimate,  which  both  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  I  mys^,  id- 
ways  treated  with  absolute  contempt.  These  insinuations  never  gave  ris  a 
nKxnent’s  uneasineas,  convinced  as  we  were,  that  in  so  truly  royal  a  breast. 
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no  personal  or  privatie  feeling,  however  dear,  could  be  suffend  to  mingle  it> 
self  with  the  sacred  duties  of  a  sovereign,  in  any  other  way,  than  to  (dve 
greater  eclat  to  an  act  of  public  justice.  The  result  fully  and  nobly  realiz¬ 
ed  our  confidence.  From  the  commencement,  whenever  reference  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  Prince  in  his  high  capodty,  his  Royal  Highness  facilitated  the 
proceedings,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,,  with  a  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  ends  of 
truth  and  justice,  which  excluded  all  subordinate  considerations.’'*—''  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  sending  in  of  the  (Attorney  General's)  Report,  and  after  Mr. 
(George)  Hastings’  departure  for  Ireland,  it  was  whispered  about,  in  n 
ticular  .circle,  that  a  personal  application  had  been  made  by  a  Lady  of  mgh 
rank  to  the  iSince  Re^nt,  requesting  him  to  issue  orders  to  the  Law  Officers 
nt  the  Crown,  to  postpone  the  further  hearing  of  the  pending  claim  as  to  the 
Huntingdon  peeram,  until  the  return  of  a  certain  nobleman  to  this  ooim- 
try  ;  or,  at  least,  tul  such  time  as  that  personage  should  be  apprized  of  the 
proceedings  which  had  already  taken  place,  and  should  send  nis  advice  and 
instructions  on  the  subject.  To  this  request  his  Royal  Highness  replied 
with  becoming  complaisance  and  dignity,  concluding  with  the  following 
most  princely  sentiments — '  But  let  me  assure  you.  Madam,  that  the  ri^ts 
of  one  subject  are  as  sacred  in  my  eyes,  and  as  dear  to  my  heart,  as  those 
of  another ;  and  if  it  appears  that  the  claimant  in  this  case  has  a  just 
right  to  the  title  in  question,  God  forbid  that  any  act  of  mine  should  pre¬ 
vent  his  accession  to,' and  enjoyment  of  it,  even  for  a  moment.  Were  I  to 
act  otherwise,.  I  sho^d  dii^;race  the  station  I  fill,  and  abuse  that  high  trust 
confided  to  me  for  the  happiness  of  my  people,  and  the  maintenance  of  her 
laws.  I  stand  here.  Madam,  to  direct  and  impel  the  pure  and  impartial  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  justice,  not  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  it" 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  notice,  is  the  consummation  of 
the  claim  by  the  happy  individual  taking  his  place  among  his 
noble  brethrea  The  Report  of  the  Attorney  General  received 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  the  Prince 
Regent,  accordingly,  on  the  7th  July,  signed  his  royal  warrant, 
empowering  that  officer  to  issue  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  claim¬ 
ant,  commanding  his  attendance  in  the  then  ensuing  parliament, 
to  1^  holden  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  by  the  style,  titles, 
and  dignity  of  Earl  of  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  That  day 
at  length  arrived ;  and  in  allusion  to  what  must  have  appeared' 
the  most  interesting  proceeding  which  it  witnessed,  Mr.  Bell  says, 
— "  1  had  the  sati^action  of  seeing  my  noble  client  duly  sworn  a  Peer  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  sign  the  roll  as  such.  Then,  indeed,  and  not 
till  then,  could  I  venture,  like  another  Achates,  to  exclaim — '  Haliam  !  Ita- 
liam  !’  I  then  had  the  honour  and  felicity  of  congratulating  his  Lordship 
as  third  Earl  of  the  kingdom,  in  good  earnest ;  and  it  will  ever  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  with  me,  which  was  the  more  pleased  of  the  two,  on  the  fortunate  ac¬ 
cession  to  his  high  ancestorial  dimities.  The  bells  of  Westminster  an¬ 
nounced  the  joyful  event ;  and  the  happy  party  who  met  at  his  Lordship’s 
bootable  bwud  that  evening,  celebrate  it  in  something  more  than  soundt.” 

■  The  third  point  which  we  proposed  to  notice,  relates  to  the 
question  of  the  property,  connected,  or  supposed  to  be  connect- 
ra  with  the  tithe.  All  that  we  shall  say  respecting  it  is,  that 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
alienated  estates  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  possessor  of  the 
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title ;  and  that,  as  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  has  In  consequence 
been  respectfully  written  to  on  the  subject,  there  is  ground  to 
h(^,  that  certain  l^al  proceedings,  wmch  have  been  contem¬ 
plated  with  a  view  towards  recovery,  will  be  rendered  unneces¬ 
sary.  If  otherwise,  it  is  pretty  pliunly  intimated,  that  ndther 
prudence  nor  courtesy  would  long  prevent  a  dixlosure  of  some 
euriositiesy  in  addition  to  what  are  already  before  the  public  i 
The  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  require  no  ojMnion  from  us  as 
to  the  professional' merits  of  the  individual  whose  extraordinary 
exertions  we  have  thus  ibllowed  out  to  theu*  splendid  issue.  But 
he  may  not  be  displeased  to  know  the  opinion  of  so  competent  a 
judge  as  that  conscientious  and  able  man  who  now  presides  with 
so  much  honour  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  our  own  country, 
whither  he  was  promoted  from  the  office  of  Attorney  General. 
It  is  contained  in  these  words,  applied  to  the  case  of  this  claim. 
In  the  whole  course  of  his  legal  knowledge,  he  had  never 
known  a  case  conducted  with  more  honour,  fidelity,  ability, 
and  zeal ;  and  that  it  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  BelTs 
**  character  and  talents.'”  As  to  his  literary  deserts,  about  which 
of  course,  we  might  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  pronounce  our 
opinion,  we  shall  merely  say,  he  has  interested  and  amused  ua 
so  highly,  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  or  temptation  t» 
find  fault  ivith  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  hearmy  willing 
to  meet  him  again,  when  as  good  a  cause  demands  tlm  exercise 
of  his  talents. 


Art.  VI. — A  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Winterton  East  In- 
diamany  wrecked  on  the  Coast  of  Madagascar  in  1792,  and 
of  the  Sufferings  connected  xoith  that  Event ;  to  which  is  sub- 
I  fnnedy  a  Short  Account  of  the  Natives  <f  Madagascary  zeith 
Suggestions  as  to  their  Civilization.  By  a  Passenger  in  the 
Ship.  Edinburgh:  Waugh  &  Innes.  London:  Hatchard 
•  &  Seeley.  1820. 

There  is  perhaps  no  narrative  which  excites  more  interest  than 
that  of  a  shipwreck.  Its  effect  is  heightened  in  proportion  to 
the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  the  progress  of  the  disas¬ 
ter,  and  of  the  feelings  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  sufferers. 
Every  moment,  under  such  a  calamity,  being  precious,  and  big 
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wifh  fiite-^with  Itfe  or  death— we  watch,  with  idmost  brteth. 
lesa  wmietyj  *  eTeiy  inbident  in'  the  'dencription  that  excite*'  hope 
or  fear  for  the^  persona  with-  whose  situation  we  are  led  irresisti¬ 
bly  and  deeply  to  sympathiee.  Independently,  also,  of  the  in- 
tereM  we' take  in  the  sufferers,  such  a  scene  is  curious  to  the 
moiali^  as  affording  a  test  of  various  characters;  for  while  it 
exhibits  some  of  the  noblest  tnuts  of  friendship,  hermsm,  and 
sblf-denia],  it  displays  often  a  painful  contrast  m  unfeeling  self- 
ishikess  and  violence. 

•In  the  variety,  however,  of  such  events,  while  there  are  pecu- 
bar  emumstances  in  each,  which  tend  materially  to  modify  our 
syn^thy,  there  are  certain  general  conriderations  under  which 
mese  may  be  classed.-  Among  such,  we  think,  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed  the  comparative  magnitude  and  equipment  of  the  vessel,  the 
nature  and  composition  of  the  crew,  and  the  character  and  rank 
of  the  other  persons  on  board.  Who,  for  instance,  can  read, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  loss  of 
that  maj^ific6nt  ship  of  the  line,  the  Centaur,  as  given  by  her 
commander,  and  not  feel  the  anxious  interest,  the  overwhelming 
craot'ion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  when,  after  the  painful  enu¬ 
meration  of-  the  ineffectual  attempts  to  avert  the  fatxd  catas¬ 
trophe,  all  hope  is  relinquished ;  anil,  as  a  last  chance  for  life, 
amidst  the  violence  of  a  storm,  and  the  gloom  of  a  wintry  night, 
the  gallant  Inglcficld  leaps,  in  a  critical  moment,  while  the  ship 
was  going  down,  into  the  only  remaining  boat,  which  rescued 
him  and  eleven  others,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  noble  and  nu¬ 
merous  ship's  company-men,  too,  be  it  observed,  who  had  so 
very  recently  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  a  victory  that  put 
an  end  to  a  destructive  war,  and  gave  peace  to  Europe  ? 

Under  this  impression,  we  cannot  help  considering  an  East 
India  ship  as  comuining,  in  its  general  character,  more  interest¬ 
ing^  circumstances  than  perhaps  any  other  description  of  vessel 
in  the  calamity  of  a  shipwreck.  The  magnitude  of  these  vessels 
—the  wealth  which  they  convey— their  importance  in  a  political 
view  as' forming  a  regular  link  of  connection  with  that  wonder¬ 
ful  mpirc,  which  from  small  beginnings  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  and  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  power  to  this 
country — ^thc  number  of  their  crew,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
appointments  and  discipline,  all  tend  to  give  them  an  importance 
far  beyond  that  of  mere  traders ;  while  tliere  are  other  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  auraent  the  concern  for  their  fate,  and  cre¬ 
ate  an  interest  in  their  welfare  of  the  highest  kind.  They  form 
not  only  the  medium  of  commerce,  but  the  regular  conveyances 
by  which  the  numerous  individuals  connected  with  our  Indian 
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dominions  are  first  carried  to  that  scene  of  ambition  and  en¬ 
terprise,  and  afterwards  returned  to  their  native  country  ti> 
enjoy-  what  they  have  there  acquired ;  and  bendes  these,  in 
the  morning  of  life  flushed  with  hope  and  eager  with  expecta¬ 
tion,  or  in  more  advanced  years  filled  with  the  delightful  image 
and  anticipation  of  a  British  home — there  are  to  be  found  in' 
them  some  of  the  most  endearing  objects  of  human  affection  and 
domestic  attachment — females  the  first  in  rank,  in  beauty,  and 
accomplishments,  in  every  interesting  relation  of  life~parents 
rejoining  their  children,  or  children  returning  to  their  parents. 
It  is  therefine  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  fondest  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  human  heart  are  oflen  involved  in  the  safety  of  these- 
vessels ;  while  what  is  known  of  the  general  habits  of  those  who- 
are  on  board,  precludes  the  idea  of  much  fortitude  being'  shown 
in  distressing  emergencies. 

Persons  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  midst  danger  and 
alarm,  and  who,  like  the  seamen  of  the  British  Navy,  are  stran¬ 
gers  to  fear,  may  meet  death  in  its  most  ternble  form,  without 
shrinking — but  the  sufferings  of  a  ship's  company  composed  in 
the  manner  we  just  have  alluded  to,  must,  in  all  cases,  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  severe,  and  in  most  very  indifferently  borne.  The  history 
of  the  East  India  Company  contains  many  instances  of  the 
loss  of  valuable  ships,  some  of  a  more  peculiarly  distressing  na¬ 
ture,  but  all  of  them  distinguished  by  circumstances  mm^  or  less 
melancholy,  in  their  effects  on  a  wide  circle  of  society. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  narrative  which  - 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  which,  as  the  events  at  the  ■ 
time  excited  deep  'interest  and  anxiety,  we  think  will  be  read 
with  much  of  the  same  interest  at  this  day — now  that  a  regular 
and  minute  detail  is  given  of  all  the  circumstances. 

The  Winterton  East  Indiaman,  whose  melancholy  fate  forma 
the  subject  of  this  narrative,  sailed  for  Madras  and  Bengal  from 
England  on  the  2d  of  May,  179^  It  was  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  George  Dundas,  of  the  ancient  family  estate  of  the  same 
name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability  and  experience  in  his  profession.  The  author  of 
the  narrative,  who,  we  regret,  has  not  given  his  name,  went  as  a 
passenger  in  the  vessel  for  India,  where  we  know  that  he  subse¬ 
quently  held  a  high  civil  appointment.  In  the  preface,  he  states- 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  lay  before  the  public  a  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  an  event  so  long  past,  from  a  wish  to  preserve,  while 
some  of  the  survivors  still  remmn,  a  record  of  circumstances 
deeply  interesUng  to  many  individuals,  and  of  which  no  distinct 
and  connected  detiul  had  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  He  had. 
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when  relieved  from  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck,  prepared  a  ma. 
nuscript  account,  aided  by  notes  of  another  passenger ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  lately  met  with  Mr.  Dale,  the  only  surviving  officer  of  the 
ship,  and  now  captmn  of  an  Indiaman,  who  had  also  kept  a  very 
Tegular  journal  of  the  whole  transactions,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  use  of  that  officer's  MS.  to'  give  an  accurate  description  ut' 
the  disastrous  event  in  all  its  particulars.  These  two  narratives 
are,  therefore,  combined  in  the  work  before  us.  One  part  of 
Captiun  Dale's,  however,  relates  exclusively  to  the  perilous  ex- 
peoition  he  made  in  a  small  open  boat,  with  other  two  gentle¬ 
men,  across  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ves¬ 
sel  to  take  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  from  Madagascar ;  but 
even  when  the  narratives  relate  to  the  same  circumstances,  the 
author  prefers  quoUng  Mr.  Dale's,  in  his  own  words,  to  making 
an  abstract  from  it ;  which,  though  it  injures  in  some  degree  the 
description  in  point  of  continuity,  certainly  imparts  to  it  a  more 
lively  effect. 

The  work,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  is  in  four  divisions : 
The  first  relates  to  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  and  ship¬ 
wreck,  mid  the  events  till  the  arrival  of  the  survivors  at  Tullear, 
in  Madagascar  ;  the  second,  to  the  residence  on  that  island,  and 
some  account  of  the  natives ;  the  third  contains  Mr.  Dale's  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Mozambique ;  and  the  last,  the  departure  from  Ma¬ 
dagascar  dll  the  arrival  at  Madras. 

'  The  ship,  when  it  left  England,  was  crowded  with  passengers, 
among  whom  were  ten  ladies.  Above  thirty  dined  at  the  cap¬ 
tion's  table  ;  and,  besides  them,  a  number  messed  in  the  cabin 
of  the  third  mate.  There  were  also  a  good  'many  recruits  on 
board ;  making  in  all  about  ^80  persons.  The  voyage  to  the 
Cape  was  prosperous  and  agreeable.  After  a  short  stay  there, 
which  was  beneficial  to  the  health,  and  highly  conducive  to 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  they  set  sail  on  the  1st  Au¬ 
gust.  The  original  intention  of  the  captain  was  to  proceed 
by  what  is  called  the  outer  passage  to  India;  but  the  wind 
proving  unfavourable,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  tenth  of  the  month, 
to  bear  up  for  the  Mozambique  channel.  On  Sunday  the  19th, 
when  going  with  a  fair  wind,  they  were  in  expectation  of  see¬ 
ing,  by  next  morning,  the  island  of  Madagascar,  from  which, 
by  the  coincidence  of  the  time-pieces  with  recent  lunar  observa¬ 
tions,  it-  was  imagined  they  were  still  considerably  distant.  The 
evening  of  that  day  was  uncommonly  pleasant,  and  the  whole 
passengers  were  cheerful  and  joyous.  Mr.  Dale*  states,  that 
when  he  relieved  the  second  officer  at  midnight,  the  captain  was 
on  deck,  and  gave  directions  about  the  steering.  He  came  again 
at  two,  and  remained  till  three,  when  he  left  it,  ordering  every 
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precaution  to  be  taken  as  to  looking  out  for  land ;  and  adding. 
If  you  see  any  thing  suspicious,  act  accordingly,  without  wait. 
**  ing  for  me.*'  Mr.  Dale  farther  states,  **  Captain  Dundas  had 
not  been  off  the  deck  above  seven  or  eight  minutes  when  the  ship  struck. 
The  first  shock  was  scarcely  perceptible,  except  to  the  man  at  the  helm : 
The  sensation  it  caused  in  me,  was  as  if  some  of  the  small  spars  aloft  had 
been  carried  away,  and  I  looked  up  in  that  idea ;  but  the  second  time  the 
ship  thumped,  I  was  violently  driven  from  the  after  hatchway  to  the  whed.** 
The  author  describes  the  effect  of  it  as  follows :  **  Those  who 
have  not  experienced  the  sensation  of  a  ship  grounding  on  rocks,  can  form 
no  adequate  idea  how  awful  it  is,  particularly  when  it  happens  during  t^ 
darkness  of  the  nmht,  and  in  the  midst  of  doubt  as  to  the  local  situation. 
The  cabin  in  whi»  I  slept  was  near  the  after-hatchway,  not  far  from  that 
of  Mr.  Chambers,  the  chief  mate ;  and  the  voice  is  still  sounding  in  my  ear 
of  Captain  Dundu  calling  loudly  and  repeatedly  to  him  that  the  ship  had 
struck.” — "  One  of  the  passengers,  who  was  sleeping  in  a  fixed  bed  place,  in 
what  is  called  the  great  cabin,  sprung  from  his  bed  on  the  first  almmi,  and 
had  scarcely  quitt^  it  when  tne  rudder,  or  some  part  of  it,  was  forced 
through  the  d^,  and  shivered  the  bed-place  in  a  wav  that  must  have  prov¬ 
ed  faW  to  its  possessor,  if  he  had  been  more  tardy  in  leaving  it  Eva^  soul 
that  could  move  was  speedily  on  deck ;  and,  crowded  as  the  ship  was  with 
passengers  of  all  lands,  the  reader  may  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  motley  scene 
that,  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  night,  presented  itsdf,  none  feeling  certain 
but  every  moment  might  be  the  last.  It  may  be  inde^  well  said,  '  that 
while  in  life  we  are  in  the  midst  of  death and  no  contrast  could  be  well 
more  striking  than  the  then  state  of  things,  and  the  happiness  of  the  pre- 
ceding  evening — a  transition  that  a  few  short  hours  had  sufficed  to  produce. 
At  the  dme^e  ship  struck  the  water  appeared  to  the  eye  smooth  as  a  mill¬ 
pond  ;  no  breakers  were  visible,  (^the  circumstance,  in  fact,  that  may  be  said 
to  have  ‘  lured  us  to  our  doom  ;’)  but  the  natural  agitation  of  ue  water 
was,  notwithstanding,  such  as  to  occasion  the  ship  to  beat  incessantly.” 
Pp.  9—11. 

The  instant  the  accident  occurred,  Mr.  Dale  threw  the  sails 


in  a  position  to  put  the  ship  round  ;  but  this  not  succeeding. 
Captain  Dundas,  who  sprung  immediately  on  deck,  tried  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  backing  the  sails,  and  ordered  out  boats  for  sounding. 
The  wind  being  off  shore,  and  deep  water  within  100  yards 
astern,  it  was  expected  the  ship  would  float  off ;  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  seemed  at  first  successful :  but  by  some  unexplained'  oc- 
currence  the  sails  were  again  filled,  and  the  vessel  a  second  time 

Precipitated  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  about  six  miles  from  the  land. 

luring  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  the  ship  continued  to  beat  with 
increasing  violence,  and  the  bottom  became  so  shattered  that  the 
pumps  were  of  no  avail.  An  expectation  was  entertained,  that 
on  the  flowing  of  the  tide  on  Monday  afternoon  the  ship  might  be 
got  off ;  but  the  experiment  proved  completely  abortive.  **  She 
had,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrative,  “  become  unmoyeable  by 
“  human  power,  and  all  hope  of  her  safety  terminated." 

The  yawl  was  then  dispatched  with  the  second  mate,  Mn 
Spens,  and  the  purser  Mr.  Dun,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
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the  safest  {^ce  landine.  The  booms  were  rafted  alongnde — 
the  deck  entirely  cleared— every  preparation  >  nuule  for  disem¬ 
barking  the  passengers ;  and  the  casks  of  spirits  not  required 
were  staved^  as  a  matter  of  precauUon,  to  prevent  inebriety.  In 
the  evening  of  the  day.  Captain  Dundas  (^led  the  peo{4e  toge¬ 
ther — cxplwned  the  situation  where  they  were  as  to  latitude — 
iii^sted  on  the  necessity  of  paying  proper  attention  to  the  com. 
mands  of  the  officers — assured  them  of  his  assistance  and  ad- 
vice,  and  his  determination  to  abide  by  the  ship  till  he  could  en- 
tertiun  a  reasonable  expectation  of  every  person's  safety.  This 
manl^  address  was  received  with  becoming  respect,  and  retum- 
^  with  three  cheers,  and  assurance  of  desire  to  acquiesce  in  his 
wishes.  In  expectation  of  landing  next  day,  the  boats  were 
moored  a-stem  in  order  to  be  in  readiness ;  and  a  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  was  generally  entertained,  of  being  rescued  from  their 
perilous  situation.  About  9  that  evening,  the  water  made  free 
access  into  the  great  cabin ;  and  the  passengers  were  compelled 
to  retreat  to  tlie  round-house.  The  surf  beating  violently  on 
the  wreck,  the  situation  of  the  ladies  in  particular  became  very 
deplorable ;  but  they  exhibited  then,  and  throughout,  the  great¬ 
est  firmness  of  mino.  We  cannot  explain  the  sub8e(}uent  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  crew  lictter  than  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

8o  were  things  till  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  a  cry  of  horror  wu 
niaed,  that  the  bMts,  which  had  been  moored  astern  of  the  ship,  were  over¬ 
act  I  All  qwung  immediately  on  dede,  and  dreadful  indeed  were  the  objects 
timfe  tbeve  met  the  eye,  as  far  as  the  darkness  allowed,  and  stUl  more  the 
aewds  that  assailed  the  ear.  The  piercing  shrieks  of  the  drowning  men, 
mhigling  arith  the  loud  roaring  of  the  surf,  of  which  the  violence,  joined 
arilh  the  darkness  of  tlic  night,  precluded  any  very  cflbrtual  means  ^  aid, 
were  enough  to  rend  any  heart.  It  was  wonderful  that  any  of  the  people 
left  in  the  boats  were  saved,  aa  the  only  help  that  could  lie  given  was  by 
throwing  out  ropes,  the  chances  against  their  retching  which  appeared  to  be 
innumeraMc ;  yet,  out  of  ton,  three  were  thus  miraculously  preserved,  and 
brought  on  Ixx^.  This  last  event  produced  a  fearful  aggravation  of  our 
diffic^tiea  and  dangers.  The  boats  were  oxu*  main  prop,  and  that  now  was 
mne ;  while  the  increasing  violence  of  the  wind  and  surf,  made  it  a  very 
wubtful  thing  if  the  wreck  would  hold  together  till  tiunming.  I  Imvc  no 
distinct  rccollMtion  how  wc  nassed  the  remainder  of  this  night ;  but  in  such 
a  night  of  horrors,  there  could  have  been  but  little  rest,  (iod  was  plioseil, 
however,  to  spare  us  to  sec  the  light  of  next  morning,  which  ushered  in  the 
day  that  was  to  terminate  this  part  of  our  calamities. 

“  As  soon  as  day-light  apitcaretl,  on  the  Wist,  tlic  general  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  important  object  of  preparing  rafts,  the  only  remaining  ground 
of  hope.  This  was  done  chiefly  from  planks,  and  what  spars  remained  after 
the  irreparmUe  lo«  of  the  preoeding  day,  (the  booms  alongside  luving  broke 
loose ;)  but  any  thing  that  would  floet  was  pressed  into  the  service.  The 
carpenter,  an  active,  intelligent  man,  suggested  the  truly  seaman-Uke  mea¬ 
sure  of  sawing  off*  the  poop  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  render  it  available  as  a  raft. 
^  hj  cutting  scuttles  at  proper  distances  through  the  deck,  wc  were  enabled 
to  ush  six  empty  bntts  upon  it,  which  helped  to  buoy  it  up,  and  by  placing 
ropes  around  the  sides,  there  was  a  good  hdd-fast.’  ”  Pp.  80 — 23. 
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Next  roormDg,  the  yawl  return^ ;  but  as  the  surf  was  run¬ 
ning  mountains  high,  ■  it  was  with  difficulty  brought  within  hail 
of  the  wreck ;  when  it  announced  that  t^  beach  in-shore  was 
the  same  aQ  along,  a  surf  every  where  covering  it  Some  canoes 
were  observed ;  but  none  could  approach,  from  the  violence  of 
the  sea.  ’  '  '  ‘  ' 

**  *  In  the  forenoon,  it  being  observed,  that  whatever  things  were  thrown 
overboard,  drifted  iii-shorc,  three  or  four  rafts  left  the  ship  with  about  60 
people  on  them ;  and  seve^  went  on  the  remainiM  hen-coops  and  erop^ 
wine  chests,  or  any  tiling  that  would  float  them.  Iney  were  atbpt  by  t^ 
inner  reef  for  some  time,  till  the  tide  flowed,  when  we  saw  them  get  safe  on 
^ore.'  (Mr.  Dale's  MS.)  As  every  one  who  could  use  active  meaps  in  the 
way  of  prepanim  rafts  were  thus  providing  as  £ut  as  they  could  for  their 
safety.  Captain  ^ndas  judged  it  his  duty  to  iw  hb  best  enorts  to  save  the 
ladies  from  Uie  fate  which  appeared  impending,  as  their  sitiution  was  be¬ 
coming  every  hour  more  criti^.  *1116  embarking  on  nidi  rafts  iu  could  at 
that  moment  be  had,  must  have  been  to  the  whole  party  full  of  hazard,  pas¬ 
ting,  as  they  must  have  done,  through  a  fearful  surf,  and  little  used  to  such 
boisterous  navigation ;  but  still  the  hazard  appeared  to  Captain  Dnndaa  to 
be  leas  than  remaining  on  the  wreck.  It  was  his  intentum  to  have  taken 
part  of  the  ladies  under  his  cham,  and  that  the  chief  mate  should  go  on 
another  raft  with  the  others.  Having  intimated  the  plan,  they  were  all 
happy  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  go  on  with 
it  But  on  farther  discussion  with  the  cliief  mate,  the  schente  was  thought 
too  hazardous  to  be  attempted,  and  was  finally,  perhaps  unhappily,  ab^- 
doned."  Pp.  23—85. 

The  next  object  was  launching  the  poop  os  a  rali,  which  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  defer  Ull  next  morning.  f 

"  All  forenoon  the  ladies  had  been  standing  on  deck,  under  the  lee  of  Ae 
starboard  side  of  the  ship,  as  the  most  sheltered  situation ;  hut  the  sorf, 
which  was  then  making  free  way  through  all  the  cabins  below  and  above,  wks 
'  continually  washing  over  tliem.”— 'Towards  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
•the  surf  had  (I  suppose)  slackened  a  little ;  and  the  ladies  were  conducted, 
in  the  hope  of  better  shelter  below,  to  thecabin  of  the  chief  mate:  -But  they 
had  not  necn  there  very  long,  before  it  was  found  that  the  yratm’  poured  in 
■0  fast,  that  another  move  was  requisitr,  and  they  again  ascended  to  the 
deck,  and  returned  to  the  round-houae,  which,  wet  a^  dreary  aa  it  then 
was,  was  a  little  more  raised  above  the  surf,  and  less  exposed  to  the  violence 
of  the  torrent  that  was  washing  over  every  comer  at  the  ship.'  Captain 
Duodaa  was  at  that  time  sitting  in  the  parf  of  the  round-houae  that  had 
formed  hia  own  cabin ;  and  his  whole  appearance  is  nearly  as  mndi  dqncted 
on  my  mind  as  if  the  event  had  been  recent  date  He  had  thrown  over 
hun  a  piece  of  sail-cloth,  or  some  such  thing,  as  a  protection  from  the  wet 
and  cold,  and  had  all  the  looks  of  much  exhaustion.  I  sat  by  him  for  some 
time,  but  cannot  rccal  any  thing  material  that  he  may  have  said.  I  only 
remember,  when  the  surf  was  nesting  with  increasing  fury  on  fhe  wreck, 
his  observing  that  we  must  expect  that  violence  to  go  on  till  a  certain  period, 
that  he  named,  of  the  tide.  1  rather  think  that  he  did  aot  then  quite  an¬ 
ticipate  the  final  catastrophe  being  so  very  near  as  it  was.  'The  surf,  how¬ 
ever,  wtt  at  that  time  much  high»  than  it  had  yet  been ;  and  a  fatal  tymp- 
toro  was  appearing  in  the  rising  of  the  deck,  which  indicated  that  the  tim- 
'  ben  of  the  ship  were  giving  way.  1  do  not  recollect  having  seen  Captaiif 
Dundaa  any  mmre  after  that  peri^  Pp.  25—28. 
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**  The  number  remaining  on.  the  wreck  at  Ae  closiiic  aoene  mnat  have 
been  from  180  to  900,  plac^,  as  I  have  described,  on  the  poop,  and  star- 
bowd  side  of  the  ship.  How  long  we  remained  in  that  situation,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  correctly  to  say  ;  but  it  was  probably  about  half  or  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Toe  sea  continued  to  ra^  with  unabating  fury.  The  Iwboanl 
aide  of  the  ship  had  been  totally  beat  out ;  and  fragments  of  the  wreck  and 
cargo  were  da^ng  in  all  dire^ons.  To  use  the  words  of  a  well-known 
poem  •: 

••  At  length  asunder  tom.  her  firame  dirides, 

“  Acd  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o’er  the  tides !” 
while  each  returning  surf,  as  it  came  in  succession,  rolling  and  towering  on, 
seemed  ready  to  en^gulph  its  destined  prey.  We  were,  as  above  stated, 
about  six  mues  from  land.  Darkness  had  now  set  in ;  aind  was  only  inter¬ 
rupted  a  httle  by  a  faint  glimmering  li^t,  shed  by  the  setting  moon,  then 
three  or  four  days  old,  that  had  the  effect  merely  of  making  the  horrer  of 
the  scene  more  visible.”  Pp.  39,  S3. 

The  author,  in  the  view  of  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
wreck,  went  down  to  his  cabin  for  some  papers  of  importance ; 
and  had  scarcely  re-ascended  the  deck,  when  the  awful  crisis  took 
place  that  is  thus  related. 

"  The  hawser  and  anchor,  which  had  been  carried  a  stem  of  the  ship  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  wreck,  had  produced  the  effect  of  keeping  die  stem 
towards  the  surf,  and  thereby  lessening  its  force ;  but  the  fiuy  of  the  surf 
was  what  nothing  could  long  withstand.  At  length  the  hawser  snapt,  and 
the  ship  was  hove  round  wiu  her  broad-side  to  the  rocks,  so  that  every  part 
became  exposed  to  shock  after  shock  of  the  tremendous  element.  This  hap¬ 
pened  between  6  and  7  o’clock  in  the  evening ;  and  there  was  a  cry  for  all 
to  get  on  the  poop.  From  the  cause,  I  think,  that  I  have  mennoned,  I 
was  among  the  last  that  got  up,  so  that  there  was  just  one  person  between 
me  and  the  extremity  towards  the  deck,  and  from  the  inclined  state  of  the 
wreck,  lying  then  almost  entirely  on  the  larboard  side,  many  (myself  in¬ 
cluded)  were  enabled  to  take  their  place  on  the  starboard-side,  wnich  was 
now  uppermost.  Soon  after  this,  the  ship  was  broke  asunder  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  craw,  somewhere  near  the  fore  hatchway ;  and  the  fore  part  was  carried 
further  out  to  sea,  with  some  of  the  people  upon  it.”  Pp.  99,  30. 

The  crew  and  passengers  were  now  committed  to  the  violence 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  principally  on  two  large  portions  of  the 
ship,  which  served  as  rafts ;  namely,  the  poop,  which  had  ,bcen 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship, 
which  broke  off  from  the  remainder.  The  fore  part  of  the  ship 
also  separated  with  several  persons  on  it,  some  of  whom  after¬ 
wards  joined  those  upon  another  raft.  These  portions  of  the 
vessel  separated  from  each  other  with  a  tremendous  violence  of 
the  sea.  The  author  observes — “  From  the  darkness  of  the 
**  night,  and  the  noise  of  the  sea,  we  on  the  starboard  part  of 
**  the  ship,  where  I  was,  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing; 
**  and  I  can  form  no  correct  idea  of  the  interval  that  elapsed 
**  between  the  departure  of  the  poop,  of  which  we  were  not 
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**  aware,  and  our  own  iinal  separation ;  but  it  could  hardly  have 
**  been  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  The  concussion  still 
“  vibrates  through  my  frame,  of  the  tremendous  wave  that, 
«  seemingly  impelled  by  more  than  common  fury,  dashed  agiunst 
**  us,  and  hurled  the  portion  of  the  wreck  on  wtiich  we  were,  in- 
“  to  the  deep."  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  greatest  loss  of  lives 
happened— tlie  number  being  about  40— among  whom  was  the 
lamented  Captain  Dundas,  **  who  was  washed  into  the  sea,  but 
**  recovered  his  place  on  the  rail.  In  the  momentary  interval, 
**  he  spoke  to  one  or  two  who  saw  him  ;  but  another  overwhelm- 
ing  wave  came,  and  washing  him  ogmn  oif,  exhausted  as  he 
must  have  been,  he  sunk  to  rise  in  this  life  no  more."  Among 
the  number  lost  at  this  critical  moment,  were  two  young  la¬ 
dies  going  out  to  their  friends  in  India,  and  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  C.,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  torn  from 
her  mother's  arms,  while  she,  with  her  youngest,  was  saved,  by 
recovering  a  raft  after  being  washed  into  the  sea. 

"  With  regard  to  myaelf,"  adds  the  author,  “  I  was  precipitated  into  the 
aca,  and  driven  entirely  from  the  wreck.  Being  able  to  swim,  though  en¬ 
cumbered  with  all  my  clothes,  I  got  hold  of  a  plank,  and  clung  by  it,  till 
one  of  the  numerous  surfs  came  over  me  and  wash^  me  from  it ;  but  I  got 
hold  of  a  second,  and  the  same  thing  was,  1  think,  repeated  three  times.  I 
was  in  tlie  midst  of  a  wide  mass  of  planks,  casks,  and  other  such  things  at¬ 
tending  the  horrors  of  a  wreck,  all  tossing  about  in  the  wildest  disorder  ; 
and  though  the  sea  spared  me,  how  I  escaped  again  and  again  being  dashed 
to  atoms,  is  truly  marvellous.  My  leg  once  got  entangled  in  a  rope  attadied 
to  one  of  the  planks,  and  fracture  at  least  appeared  inevitable  ;  but  -from 
this  too  I  was  extricated." — 

How  long  1  floated  about  in  the  way  I  have  been  describing,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  say ;  but  the  time  must  have  been  considerable,  as,  when 
1  reached  a  comparative  place  of  safety,  we  had  veiy  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
got  out  of  the  reach  of  the  surf.  This  place  of  renige  was  the  part  of  the 
ship  from  which  I  had  been  originally  washed,  of  wliich  I  knew  no  more 
than  if  it  had  been  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Completely  hraven-dlrected, 
without  any  knowledge  or  endeavour  of  my  own,  1  was  drifted  alongside  of 
it.  It  was  considerably  raisctl  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  dismounting  from  my  last  plank  to  get  on  board  of  it ;  but  a 
fine  fellow  of  a  seijoant,  of  whom  I  still  tliink  with  gratitude,  took  hold  of 
me  and  hauled  me  up ;  and  to  my  utter  amazement  and  jo^,  I  again  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  many  of  my  shipmates.  The  transition  was  so  very 
great,  that,  miserably  wretched  as  our  condition  in  truth  still  was,  1  think 
1  had  all  the  gratification  belonging  to  those  moments,  of  which  contrast  is 
probably  the  influential  source,  that  now  and  then  occur  to  give  new  relish 
to  life  ;  and,  for  a  time,  thought  safety  quite  an  assured  thing.”  Pp.  39—42. 

The  poop  first  reached  the  shore,  after  a  night  passed  in  great 
distress  and  suffering ;  the  whole  of  it  was  immersed  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  so  that  the  persons  upon  it  were  middle  deep,  and  in  immi¬ 
nent  hazard  from  sinking  down  through  exhaustion.  There 
were  on  this  part  of  the  wreck,  five  lames,  besides  several  fe« 
piale  attendants,  and  soldiers  wives. 
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Mr.  Dale,  and  three  officers,  constructed  a  raft  with  the  best 
materials  they  could  find,  which  they  threw  overboard,  and 
jumped  after  it,  in  a  critical  moment,  when  the  ship  was  going 
to  pieces.  It  was  truly  miraculous,  that  with  such  a  kind  of  as¬ 
sistance,  expert  as  they  were  at  swimming,  they  ever  reached  the 
shore.  They  were  upset  by  every  surf  that  broke  over  them, 
and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  regained  the  raft— the  first  that 
did  so  calling  to  the. others— and  as  they  were  continually  washed 
from  it,  this  was  frequently  repeated.  At  length,  after  being 
19  hours  in  the  wator,  they  succeeded  in  paddling  to  the  shore. 

That  portion  of  the  ship  which  w*e  have  mentioned  the  author 
reached  aflcr  hb  being  in  such  imminent  danger  of  perishing, 
was  not  so  successful  in  its  progress  to  the  shore,  as  it  grounded 
upon  a  reef  at  a  considerable  dbtance  from  it,  and  could  not,  by 
any  efforts,  assisted  by  the  tide,  be  propelled  farther.  A  canoe 
now  approached  them ;  and  it  was  to  the  credit  of  the  feelings 
of  all  present,  that  they  unanimously  proposed  that  -Mrs.  C.  and 
her  surviving  daughter,  should  be  first  carried  ashore,  with  a 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  this  lady’s,  to  take  charge  of  her.  Some 
more  canoes  came  off,  and  took  part  of  the  crew ;  the  remainder, 
among  whom  was  the  author,  expected  to  be  relieved,  imme¬ 
diately,  but  for  three  days  they  underwent  the  accumulated 
sufferings  of  a  burning  sun,  and  cold  nights,  without  shelter 
from  either,  also  of  hunger,  and  still  more  of  thirst,— during 
which  time  one  of  them  died  of  fatigue.  It  was  in  this  desperate 
situation  that  some  tried  to  make  small  rafts  from  any  fragments 
within  their  reach— in  which  experiment  several  were  drowned. 
One  sailor,  however,  actuated  by  personal  or  family  attachment, 
constructed  one  from  very  frail  materials,  on  wliich  he  placed 
two  brothers  of  Lord  Dalhousic  >  and  holding  it  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  with  the  otlier,  succeeded  in  conveying  them  ashore. 
The  sufferings  which  those  who  remained  underwent  from 
thirst,  exceeded  every  other  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and 
the  following  incident  strongly  marks  the  severity  of  their  dis¬ 
tress,  by  the  nature  of  the  relief  so  eagerly  adopted.  A  hog, 
which  had  been  preserved  on  the  wreck,  was  killed  as  a  last 
resource,  the  blood  carefully  saved,  and  accurately  divided  among 
the  persons  on  the  wreck — ^being  about  half  a  tea-cup-full  to  each ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  remark,  that,  desperate  as  their  situation 
was,  there  was  no  attempt  at  violence  or  preference.  Mr.  De 
Souza  offered  the  author  his  allowance,  as  even  then  he  had  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  the  liquid,  and  the  author  says  he  still 
retains  a  grateful  feeling  of  the  obligation  incurred.  They  were 
at  last  relieved  by  some  canoes  which  came  off  for  the  ])ur})ose ; 
their  emotions  on  finding  that  these  were  approaching  them 
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were  quite  overpowering,  and  they  were  thus  rescued  from  ine¬ 
vitable  and  almost  imm^iate  death.  On  gaining  the  shore,  their 
first  object  was  to  obUun  a  draught  of  water,  which  they  met 
some  of  the  natives  carrying,  who  charged  the  enormous  price 
of  a  dollar  finr  as  much  as  one  person  could  drink ;  but  even 
at  that  price  they  thought  it  not  too  dear. 

Mr.  Dale,  on  landing,  found  the  poop,  and  the  people  who 
had  gmte  ashore  on  it,  the  ladies  being  iu  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the 
rodts,  drying  their  clothes ;  he  then  proceeded  to  a  little  distance, 
where  he  found  Mrs.  C.  and  her  surviving  daughter,  and  some 
others.  He  obUuned  a  canoe  to  convey  Mrs.  C.  to  join  the 
principal  party ;  and  having  at  last  assembled  all  who  had  then 
got  on  shore,  he  recommended  to  them  to  supply  themselves 
with  as  much  of  the  articles  of  clothes  and  provisions,  which 
were  washed  in  by  the  tide  in  considerable  quantity  from  the 
wreck,  as  each  could  cany — ^preparatory  to  their  journey  to  the 
residence  of  the  king  of  the  district. 

The  party  consists  at  first  of  70  or  80  people,  among  whom 
were  seven  of  the  ladies,  most  of  the  passengers,  and  the  officers 
of  the  ship.  Their  dresses  gave  them  a  very  masquerade  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  that, '  disastrous  as  their  condition  was,  Mr.  Dale 
mentions  they  could  not  help  laughing  at  each  other.  The 
ladies,  in  particular,  had  a  very  motley  appearance,  it  being  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say,  at  the  first  look,  whether  the  male  or  female  pre¬ 
ponderated  in  their  garments. 

They  had  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  march  of  a  week  over 
very  rough  ground,  and  through  thick  woods,  before  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  Tullear,  the  residence  of  the  king,  a  distance  they  esti¬ 
mated  at  100  miles.  On  the  last  day  of  their  journey,  says 
Mr.  Dale,  “  In  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  Tullear,  having 
fint  to  wade  the  river,  near  the  banks  of  which  it  lies,  and  were  directed  to 
the  king,  whom  we  found  in  the  midst  of  his  principal  attendants,  armed 
with  musquets  and  spears,  sitting  on  mats,  under  the  shade  of  some  large 
tamarind  trees.  His  reception  of  us  was  such  as  I  shall  never  forget.  He 
embraced  me  with  much  affection  ;  I  offered  him  a  present,  (it  was  all  we 
had ;  some  trinket  or  other,)  which  he  deelined  accepting,  and  directed  his 
interpreter  fb  tell  me,  how  sorry  he  was  for  our  misfortunes,  and  also,  that 
he  could  not  think  of  taking  any  thing  from  us,  but  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  give  us  any  thing  he  h^ ;  that  the  king  of  Baba  and  king  George  were 
one  brother,  and  as  such,  he  should  afford  us  every  protection  in  his  power. 
After  a  little  conversation,  he  told  me  be  had  ordered  a  bullock  for  us,  and 
that  huts  should  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible,  for  us  to  live  in.  We  then 
retired  for  that  night,  and  partook  of  a  good  meal,  which  our  companions 
had  been  preparing  for  us.’  Pp.  59,  60. 

The  author  and  his  party,  who  had  been  detained  so  many 
days  after  the  others,  took  the  same  route,  but  were  unfortunate 
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in  being  twice  robbed  and  maltreated  by  the  native*.  They  at 
last  rejoined  their  friends  very  much  exhausted  by  fadguc  and 
fever.  In  a  few  days  they  were  provided  with  huts,  and  made 
their  domestic  arrangements ;  after  which  the  great  object  was 
to  endeavour  to  procure  a  vessel  to  take  them  off  from  their  dreary 
situation — and  as  the  boats  had  all  been  destroyed  except  the 
yawl,  which  had  been  detached  to  St.  Augustine’s  Bay — they 
waited  for  it  with  great  impatience.  At  length  it  arrived,  and 
it  was  instantly  agreed  that  Mr.  Dale  should  proceed  in  it  to 
Mozambique,  to  procure  a  vessel  from  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment  there.  From  the  want  of  tools  and  materials,  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  rig  out  this  small  boat  for  such  a  voyage.  Masts, 
sails,  ropes,  were  all  wanting,  and  with  difficulty  substitutes  for 
them  were  procured.  The  preparing  and  stowing  of  provisions 
and  water  was  also  a  diflicult  matter,  where  there  was  so  little 
accommodation  or  facilities  for  the  purpose.  There  was  but  one 
compass  preserved,  and  of  it  the  glass  was  broken  ;  to  remedy 
tins,  every  possible  expedient  was  tried  as  a  substitute  without 
success — at  last  there  was  discovered  in  a  lady’s  pocket-book,  a 
small  looking-glass,  from  which  the  quicksilver  was  seraph  and 
adjusted  so  as  to  shew  most  part  of  the  compass.  While  the 
preparation  of  the  boat  was  going  on,  the  king  came  frequently 
to  look  at  it,  and,  shaking  his  head,  used  to  say  that  th^  would 
lx:  drowncci—ubserving  that  they  had  better  remain  till  a  ship 
came,  and  that  he  would  not  let  tiiem  want  for  any  thing. 

.  The  boat  being  at  lengfh  got  ready,  there  embarked  in  it  Mr. 
Dale  and  Mr.  Wilton,  the  third  and  fourth  officcDS,  Mr.  IK- 
Souza,  and  four  seamen,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Mozaui. 
bique,  a  distance  of  above  500  miles ;  an  attempt  of  the  most 
hazardous  nature  in  such  seas.  With  the  boat,  observes  .the 
author,  «  was  launched  all  our  hope  of  deliverance.” 

The  time  allowed  for  the  suppo^  return  of  these  gentlemen, 
with  a  vessel  for  their  relief,  was  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  but  the 
])criod  of  seven  months  i)assed  over  the  heads  of  tltose  who  re¬ 
mained  in  Madagascar,  l)efore  tliat  happy  event  took  place ; — a 
period  during  which  they  suffered  all  the  sickness  of  heart,  ari  ing 
from  “  hope  deferred,”  aggravated  by  the  attacks  of  severe  ill- 
nes.s  in  the  form  of  intermittent  fever,  wliich,  during  tliat  lime, 
carried  off’ from  80  to  100  of  their  number,  and  left  Uie  survi¬ 
vors  in  a  state  of  the  most  distressing  debility. 

If  any  thing  could  alleviate  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the 
survivors  of  the  Winterton,  it  was  the  ainduct  of  the  king  of 
the  place,  who  displayed  a  uniform  persevering  benevolence,  and 
delicacy  of  attention  to  their  wants,  not  surpassed  in  the  history 
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of  any  civilized  people.  We  quote  the  description  of  this  worthy 
person  :  He  seemed  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  not 
UU,  and  rattier  slimljr  made,  but  well  promrtioned.  Hia  countenance  did 
not  indicate  any  atrilung  ability,  but  muen  liveliness  and  benignity.  His 
complexion  was  remarkably  white,  approaching  to  a  copper  colour.  When 
occasion  required  it,  he  appeared  with  a  good  deal  of  what  might  be  called 
in  their  way  magnificence,  having  around  him  a  large  body  of  armed  men 
and  attendants ;  but  he  did  not  seem  fond  of  regal  state,  end  generally  went 
about  with  very  few  people  ;  sometimes  only  with  a  single  boy,  who  used  to 
carry  his  pipe  and  smoking  apparatus.  The  pipe  was  a  long  hollow  tube, 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  tobacco  being  kindled  at  one  end  of  it, 
the  smoke  was  drawn  through  it.  The  jpalace  was  little  more  than  a  hut  on 
a  larger  scale.  It  differed,  however,  from  the  other  huts,  in  having  some 
more  articles  of  furniture,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  large  hedge  or  bam¬ 
boo  fenee,  which  enclosed  a  pretty  extensive  area  where  the  house  stood. 
There  resided  the  queen,  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Queen  Charlotte  ; 
any  good  looks  she  had  were  gone  by ;  she  was  corpulent,  but  good-temper¬ 
ed  and  kind.”— The  king  was  always  appproaened  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  res{icct  by  his  subjects :  AVhen  they  drew  near  him  on  public  occa¬ 
sions,  they  covered  their  head  with  their  hand,  and  bowed  it  admost  to  the 
ground.  No  wonder  that  they  do  so,  for,  notwithstanding  that  there  may 
be  some  few  limitations  to  the  regal  power,  1  fancy  the  king’s  word  is  pretty 
decisive  of  life  or  death.” — Pp.  115—147. 

The  king  supplied  them  regularly  with  cattle  and  provisions 
fur  the  consumption  they  required,  not  without  exciting  consi¬ 
derable  dis.scnsions  among  his  courtiers ;  and  when  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  the  treasure  had  been  recovered  from  the 
wreck,  by  the  dexterity  of  some  of  his  fishermen,  he  generously 
ordered  a  systematic  distribution  of  it  among  tl^e  survivors, 
rescuing  it  from  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  had  begun  a 
scranoble  for  it ;  thougii  he  ol)servcd,  in  a  reply  to  a  remark 
that  it  lielonged  to  the  East  India  Company,  that  it  was 
having  been  recovered  by  his  people  after  the  wreck  was  abandon¬ 
ed.  One  of  the  most  favoured  individuals  in  this  distribution 
was  Corporal  Mackoy,  who  was  presented  by  the  king  with  300 
dollars,  while  the  gentlemen  pns.scngcrs  only  received  50.  The 
corporal  owed  this  preference  to  his  talent  in  playing  the  fife, 
which  delighted  the  king  in  no  small  degree.  This  remuneration 
for  pleasing  his  majesty  of  Tullear,  was  ccrtmnly  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  what  stantls  in  the  ancient  Exchequer  records  of  this 
country,  where,  among  the  charges  of  the  Civil  list,  is  the  follow- 
ing — «  For  making  the  king  laugh,  five  shillings.'"  This  per¬ 
sonage  had  one  fault,  in  common  with  his  subjects,  that  of  being 
addicted  to  spirituous  liquors ;  but  he  never  seemed  to  lose  recol¬ 
lection,  or  a  sense  of  his  dignity.  “  Like  the  Macedonian  mon- 
“  arch,  he  gave  frequent  occasion  to  appeal  from  Philip  drunk 
“  to  Philip  sober ;  and  though  the  idea  was  not,  perhaps,  cloth- 
ed  in  the  garb of  clns.sic  taste,  it  was  perfectly  intelligible 
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«  when  h#  used  to  say,  *  UMlay  Brandy  speak,  to-morrow  King 
speak."  He  never,  even  in  that  state,  departed  from  the  ut¬ 
most  kindness  and  politeness  when  viuting  the  huts  either  of 
the  gentlemen  or  the  ladies,  nor  ever  occasioned  any  alarm  or 
uneasiness  to  the  latter. 

When  at  last  Mr.  Dale  returned  with  a  vessel,  the  king  em¬ 
braced  him  with  tears  of  joy,  and,  says  Mr.  Dale,  seeing  me 
«  regarding  the  sickly  and  emaciated  objects  of  our  own  people 
«  who  sto^  round  us,  and  thinking  that  I  was  attributing  the 
*(  cause  to  him,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  not  the  King  of  Baba 
«  who  made  the  Englishmen  die,  but  €rod,  that  he  had  sup- 
“  ported  them  with  bullocks,  rice,  &c.  to  make  them  live ;  but, 
«  says  he,  “  If  God  do  this  thing,  who  can  help."  He  hkewisc 
delayed  an  annual  visit  to  another  part  of  his  dominions,  because 
his  English  guests  were  not  able  to  accompany  him,  and  he 
was  aware  that,  were  he  to  leave  them,  they  would  be  ill-treated. 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  more  at  length  the  narrative  of 
the  occurrences  at  Madagascar  during  the  tedious  expectation  of 
relief  for  so  long  a  period,  but  shall,  as  far  as  our  limits  permit, 
give  some  sketch  of  the  perilous  expedition  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Dale,  which  he  accomplished  with  an  enterprise,  a  fortitude, 
a  readiness  of  resource,  and  perseverance,  that  reflect  the  highest 
honour  on  his  character,  and  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  rank 
which  we  are  happy  to  learn  he  has  now  atUuned  in  the  service. 

In  September  1792,  Mr.  Dale  and  the  persons  mentioned, 
set  82ul.  Our  sensations,"  he  says  in  his  narrative,  **  the 
first  night  after  being  launched  into  the  open  ocean  in  so 
**  small  a  boat,  may  be  somewhat  imagined,  yet  I  never  saw 
«  men  in  better  spirits."  The  importance  of  the  object  of 
their  expedition  kept  up  their  exertions ;  the  wind  was  favour¬ 
able  for  two  days,  but  afterwards  shifted  to  N.  N.  £.  and  never 
again  became  fair.  After  two  days  they  found  their  salt  provi¬ 
rions  rotten,  and  the  water  diminished  to  an  allowance  of  half  a 

Eint  to  each  per  day,  in  consequence  of  the  calabashes  in  which  it 
ad  been  stowed  being  broken  by  the  motion  of  the  boat.  In  this 
situation  they  made  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  in  about  210 
south,  the  currents  having  set  them  to  the  westward ;  and  it  being 
deemed  impossible  to  reach  Madagascar,  then  above  500  miles 
off,  they  resolved  to  run  for  a  Portuguese  settlement,  namctl 
Sofala,  their  only  guide  to  which  was  a  small  geographical  gram¬ 
mar  that  belonged  to  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck,  and  which  Mr.  Dale  obuuned  from  him,  the 
single  book  of  charts  which  was  preserved  not  having  in  it  the 
Mozambique  channel.  It  was  owing  to  this  ignorance  of  the 
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coast  that  they  stood  for  Sofala,  when  they  were  no  more  than 
20  miles  from  Killenian,  which  port  maintained  a  constant  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Mozambique ;  and  the  very  place  which  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  circuitous  course  by  water  and  land,  they  did 
not  reach  till  the  22d  January  following,  an  interval  of  4  months. 
The  necessary  fatigue  of  rowing,  and  a  feverish  attack,  debi¬ 
litated  Mr.  Dale  so  much,  that  for  three  days  before  reaching 
the  land,  he  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  unable  to  rise.  After 
they  determined  to  sail  for  Sofala,  Mr.  Dale  remarks,  The 
wiml,  after  our  bearing  up,  freshened  extremely,  and  caused  a  high-follow¬ 
ing  sea,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  right  before  it.  It  was  really  fright¬ 
ful  to  see  our  poor  little  boat  sometimes  down  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea,  and 
then  again  mounted  aloft  on  the  top  of  a  wave.  We  owed  our  safety  to 
the  dexterity  of  one  of  the  seamen,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  fisher¬ 
man  on  the  north  coast  of  England ;  by  his  excellent  steerage  no  accident' 
happened.  The  afternoon  of  the  25th,  we  entered  tlie  mouth  of  a  river, 
and  as  it  got  dark,  we  saw  very  large  fires,  seemingly  at  no  great  distance, 
and  kept  running  for  them  till  about  midnight,  when  our  Imt  grotmded, 
and  soon  after  was  left  dry.”  P.  170. 

Ignorant  of  their  position  they  passed  an  unpleasant  night, 
but  when  the  tide  flowed  they  got  off,  and  saw  some  canoes,  the 
persons  in  which  shewed  them  much  kindness.  It  was  now  found 
that  they  were  still  20  miles  from  Sofala ;  but,  after  sailing  up  an¬ 
other  river,  they  dispatched  a  person  with  a  written  memorandum 
to  the  governor,  who  returned  a  friendly  answer,  with  a  supply 
of  refreshments  that  were  peculiarly  acceptable.  On  the  29tb 
September  they  landed  at  that  place,  were  received  in  the  kindest 
manner,  and  supplied  with  clean  clothes,— -a  great  luxury,  as 
they  had  worn  their  shirts  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  were  almost 
eat  up  with  vermin.  Mr.  de  Souza,  who  spoke  Portuguese,  ex¬ 
plained  their  situation,  but  had  some  difficulty  of  convincing  the 
governor  of  their  veracity.  They  were  informed  that  there  was 
but  one  annual  vessel,  which  would  not  return  till  June;  that 
during  the  north-east  monsoon  it  would  be  impossible  to  sail  to 
Mozambique,  but  the  Governor  offered  them  guides  to  go  by 
an  inland  route  to  Senna,  from  which  they  might  reach  that 
place. 

The  only  vessel  of  any  description  at  Sofala  was  one  about 
the  size  of  .an  Indiaman's  long  boat,  which  they  bargained  for;  and 
having  rigged  it  as  well  as  they  could,  in  the  actual  absence  of 
every  thing  usually  employed  for  the  purpose,  they  set  sail  with 
the  view  of  reaching  Dclagoa  Bay,  where  they  expected  to  meet 
some  South  Sea  whalers,  and  prevail  on  one  of  them  to  take  their 
friends  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  vessel,  however,  pro¬ 
ving  too  frail  for  such  a  voyage,  they  returned  to  Sofala  with 
imminent  hazard ;  and  had  no  other  expedient  than  to  make  a 
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journey  overland  to  Senna,  a  Portuguese  settlement  also  con¬ 
nected  with  Mozambique.  This  perilous  expedition  they  ac¬ 
complished  with  immense  fatigue  and  great  danger ;  they  had 
often  to  traverse  woods  and  wastes  full  of  wild  beasts  of  the  most 
ravenous  description,  and,  even  with  tlie  assistance  of  guides, 
were  frequently  bewildered. 

When  it  is  considered  that  they  performed  a  journey  of  800 
miles,  in  the  circumstances  of  debility  in  which  they  undertook 
it,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  state  of  exhaustion  in  which  they 
were  on  ariving  at  Senna.  Here  they  met  with  every  attention 
from  the  governor ;  but  notwithstanding  all  that  medical  skill 
and  humane  treatment  could  effect,  Mr.  Wilton,  the  fourth 
mate,  and  two  of  the  seamen,  died.  Mr.  Dale  and  his  remmn- 
ing  companions  sailed  down  the  river  to  Killcman,  a  distance  of 
200  mites,  from  whence  they  obtmned  a  passage  to  Mozambique. 
Here  they  freighted  a  vessel,  in  which  they  proceeded  to  St.  Au¬ 
gustine's  Bay,  and  arrived  there  after  a  period  of  nearly  seven 
months  from  the  time  they  left  it  in  the  yawl.  Their  surviving 
friends  lost  no  time  in  embarking  for  Mozambique.  There  they 
were  detained  for  two  months  more,  before  a  vessel  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  equipped  for  India,  during  which  time  nearly  thirty  of 
their  number  died ;  among  these  was  an  interesting  young,  lady, 
whose  brother,  a  handsome  young  man,  destined  fur  the  Ma¬ 
dras  army,  had  expired  a  short  time  before — a  shuck  she  never 
recovered. 

After  every  difficulty  seemed  at  length  surmounted,  and  they 
were  successfully  prosecuting  their  voyage  to  India,  they  were 
hailed  by  a  strange  vessel,  which,  after  firing  a  shot  across  them, 
shewed  French  colours,  and  proved  to  be  a  privatew  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  where  intelligence  had  just  b^n  received  of  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  After  shifting  some  of  the  prison¬ 
ers,  the  commander  of  the  privateer  put  a  prize-master  on  board 
tlie  vessel,  and  sent  it  to  the  Isle  of  France.  “  I  cannot  adequately 

describe,”  says  the  author,  “  tlie  feelings  of  disappointment  we 
“  experienced  when  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  our  retro- 
“  gr^e  movement  commenced.  We  had  got  so  near  to  India 
**  that  we  felt  almost  as  if  there,  and  were  forming  our  various 
“  schemes  of  life,  with  the  certainty  of  early  accomplishment ; 

but  we  were  now  wheeled  back,  we  scarcely  knew  where,  and 

for  a  time  we  knew  not  how  long.” 

The  passage  to  the  Isle  of  France  was  tedious  and  distressing, 
from  want  of  provisions,  as  well  as  other  circumstances ;  but 
when  arrived  tliere,  the  treatment  they  experienced  was  more  li¬ 
beral  than  tliey  expected  ;  tlie  jH^rsons  constitudng  the  Jacobin 
club  of  the  place  retaining  some  thing  of  the  feelings  of  gentle- 
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men  of  the  old  regime,  and  being  not  yet  quite  degraded  to 
the  ruffian  violence  of  their  prototypes  at  Paris.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  tlie  4th  of  Decemlicr  before  tliey  got  away  in  an  Aniericao 
vessel;  and  on  Ibth  January,  1794,  they  landed  at  Madras, 
reduced  to  one-third  of  their  number,  after  being  nearly  twenty- 
one  months  from  England,  and  having  undergone  a  variety  of 
sufferings  hardly  cqmUled  in  the  history  of  any  similar  disaster. 

In  wishing  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  we 
have  not  advertea  .  to  the  account  which  the  author  gives  of 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  from  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject,  illustratefl  by  the  circumstances  that  fell  under  his  own 
observation  during  his  residence  there.  The  island,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  discovered  in  lo06,  since  which  period  it 
has  been  occasionally  visited ;  and  at  different  times  settle¬ 
ments  have  been  made  upon  it  by  lilurnpean  nations,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  French.  Like,  Imwever,  many  of  those  foreign 
and  distant  islands,  it  has  known  little  of  European  intercourse 
but  in  the  form  of  violence  and  rapine.  About  a  ctMitury  ago, 
it  was  the  resort  of  pirates  of  all  nations  ;  and  the  traffic  in  slaves 
from  the  island  was  long  carried  on  extensively,  to  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  distress  and  suffering  of  the  natives.  This  misery  the 
author  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  Mozambique  and  Isle  of 
France,  where  tlicy  were  currently  sold. 

From  the  space  already  occupied  by  this  article,  we  regret 
that  we  have  not  room  for  a  mure  detailed  account  of  this  part 
of  the  work,  but  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  interest¬ 
ing  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  are  chiefly  comprized  under 
Population  and  Property,  Language,  Religion,  Climate,  Produc¬ 
tions,  Animal  and  Vegetable,  and  Character,  Habit.s,  and  Mode  of 
Life.  There  is  one  {mint,  luiwevcr,  to  which  we  shall  allude, 
namely,  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
author  expresses  his  anxiety  that,  to  this  ficople,  who  are  on  the 
whole  on  interesting  race,  should  be  extended,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
mhle,  “  the  lienefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.” 
He  adverts  to  tlm  attempt  made  from  the  Isle  of  France,  on 
the  ea.st  coast,  in  the  end  of  1818,  where,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  whole  missionaries  and  their  families,  except  one  person, 
died  ;  and  recommends,  we  think  very  judiciously,  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  intended  for  that  field  should  be  seasoned  by  residence 
at  the  Ca{x;,  and  stationed  on  the  healthiest  spots  in  the  island, 
with  an  attentive  eye  to  the  alterations  of  the  season,  so  as  to 
shun  the  most  unhealthy  {periods.  The  missionaries  allude*!  to, 
had  commenced,  and  carried  on  successfully,  a  school  on  the 
British  Education  plan,  when  the  only  survivor  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  island  to  recruit  his  health.  It  gives  us  {ilcasure. 
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however,  to  learn,  from  very  recent  accounts,  that  the  mission 
was  immediately  to  be  resumed,  an  object  towards  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  whicfi  the  author  appropriates  any  profits  that  may 
arise  from  tins  work.  As  a  proof  of  th«  anxiety  for  learning 
excited  among  the  natives  by  the  former  missionary  attempt, 
we  observe,  in  •  tlie  Report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Education  Society,  that  two  princes  from  Madagascar  have 
been  at  Paris,  in  order  to  learn  the  system  of  Mutual  Instruc¬ 
tion,  with  the  view  of  introducing  it  on  their  return.  We  agree 
with  the  author,  that  k  is  certainly  a  matter  of  just  reproach  to 
Europe,  that  so  little  has  been  done  for  civilizing  Mad^^ascar, 
and  other  places  which  have  been  long  known  to  our  navigators'; 
but  we  trust  that  this  reproach  will  speedily  be  remov^,  and 
that  the  disgusting  and  immoral  superstition  which  prevails,  will 
give  place  to  the  pure  morality  and  spiritual  worship  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  combined  with  its  natural  cnect,  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts. 

AVe  now  take  leave  of  this  work,  which  has  afforded  us  much 
information  in  the  facts  it  contains,  and  much  useful  suggestion 
in  the  moral  and  religious  remarks  which  are  interspersed  through 
h.  The  author  has  disarmed  criticism,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  disclaims,  in  the  Preface,  any  thing  of  literary  pretensions ; 
but  though  the  narrative  is  evidently  written  currente  cala- 
“  mo,”  and  exhibits,  accordingly,  several  instances  of  occasional 
carelessness  in  the  composition,  it  is  plainly  the  work  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  unites  a  sacred  regard  for  the  truths  of  revelation,  and 
a  just  appreciation  of  their  importance  to  society— with  the  qua¬ 
lifications  and  endowments  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 


Akt.  VII.  An  History  Muhammedanism ;  comprising  the 
Life  and  Character  of  the  Arabian  Prophet^  and  sueeinct  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Empires  founded  by  the  Muhammedan  Arms; 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Theology^  Morality^  Lgics^  Literature^ 
and  Usages  of  the  Musclmans,  and  a  view  of  the  Present 
State  and  Extent  of  the  Muhammedan  Religion.  By  Chables 
Mills.  The  Second  edition,  revised  ancl  augmented.  Lon¬ 
don,  Black  and  Kingsbury.  Pp.  505.  8vo. 

If  religions  always  continue  longer  than  governments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Voltaire,  it  is  not  because  religious  systems  arc  always 
calculated  to  resist  the  sudden  changes  of  poliucal  revolutions, 
or  the  silent  changes  of  time.  In  a  certain  degree,  they  arc  ca- 
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pable  of  modifying  the  forms  of  civil  polity,  and  of  counteract¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  climate ;  but  not  unfrequently  they  are  com- 

Enled  to  assimilate  themselves  to  national  habits,  when  these 
ibits  are  deeply  rivetted,  and  when  the  force  of  religious  im¬ 
pressions  is  feeble.  All  modes  of  faith  formed  by  human  agents 
and  for  human  ends  are  indigenous,  and  like  any  other  natural 
production  of  the  soil,  sometimes  improve  and  sometimes  dege¬ 
nerate  by  transplantation.  In  no  instance  is  the  truth  of ‘this 
observation  more  forcibly  exemplified  than  in  the  history  of 
Muhammedanism.  It  ‘is  in  consequence  of  its  conformity  to 
existing  circumstances,  and  of  its  deviation  from  the  original 
spirit  of  its  founder,  that  it  still  retains  so  considerable  a  domi¬ 
nion  throughout  the  globe.  In  the  extensive  regions  of  Hindus¬ 
tan,  we  may  observe  in  the  turbulence  of  the  Muschnan  and 
the  apathy  of  the  Brahmin,  the  preponderance  of  religious  mo¬ 
tives  above  all  others  which  regulate  the  character;  yet  even 
there  the  disciples  of  Muhammed  have  gradually,  and  perhaps 
insensibly,  adopted  many  of  the  usages  of  the  natives.  In  the 
Turkish  empire,  where  at  the  present  day  Muhammed  retains 
his  most  zealous  vota^s,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  that  fire, 
kindled  by  fanaticism,  which  led  the  Saracens  to  plunder  and 
conquest.  In  Arabia,  where  Muhammed  had  his  birth,  and 
where  his  doctrines  were  first  taught,  there  is  a  sect  which  stre¬ 
nuously  denies  that  Islamism  could  ever  be  adapted  to  such  a 
country.  The  I'eligion  of  Muhammed,"  say  the  Bedoweens, 
could  never  be  intended  for  us.  We  have  no  water  in  the 
«  deserts,  how  then  can  we  make  our  ablutions ;  we  have  no 
**  money,  how  then  can  we  give  alms  ?  The  fast  of  Ramadan 
«  is  a  useless  command  to  persons  who  fast  all  the  year  round, 
“  and  if  God  be  every  where,,  why  should  we  go  to  Mecca  to 
“  adore  him  ?"  Of  its  founder  it  may  reasonably  be  supposetl 
that  he  delivered  precepts,  and  recommended  practices,  without 
foreseeing  how  far  they  might  extend,  or  how  far  they  might 
become  useless,  inconvenient,  or  impossible.  This  is  a  fact 
which  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  is  willing  to  admit,  who  acknowledges  that  **  the  institutions 
“  of  the  Artmian  founder  may  be  ill  adapted  to  the  wealth  and 
numbers  of  Ispahan  or  Constantinople." 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the  work  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  which,  without  assuming  a  form  apologetic  or  contro¬ 
versial,  exhibits  a  candid  view  of  the  origin  and  present  state  of 
the  Muhammedan  religion.  In  the  account  which  its  author  has 

S'vcn  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  he  may 
!  thought  to  discover  an  inclination  to  the  statements  and  opt- 
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nions  of  Oibbon,  and  a  still  more  apparent  partiality  to  his  style. 
The  difference  of  language  in  the  first  chapters,  where  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  that  historian  is  adopted  as  the  ground-work,  compared 
with  the  following,  where  other  writers  nave  supplied  the  mate¬ 
rials,  is  sufiicicntly  obvious,  a  circumstance  which  we  impute  not 
to  a  spirit  of  servile  imitation,  far  less  to  wilful  plagiarism,  but 
to  a  memory  unconscious  of  its  own  tenacity. 

In  the  lire  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  which  has  been  written  by 
so  many  writers  with  different  intentions,  we  must  not  expect  to 
meet  novelty  of  incident ;  it  is  sufficient  that  a  story  dready 
well  known,  be  succinctly  told.  On  one  question,  however,  we 
shall  hazard  some  remarks,  because  we  happen  to  dissent  not 
only  from  the  author,  but  from  many  other  respectable  autho¬ 
rities  ;  we  allude  to  the  supposed  illiteracy  of  Muhammed.  The 
question  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  consequences  resulting 
from  it  The  pretended  prophet  himself  constantly  asserts  his 
ignorance  in  order  to  shew  his  inspiration ;  while  some  of  his 
Christian  antagonists  deny  his  ignorance  in  order  to  prove  his 
imposture.  As  the  Koran  itself  was  the  only  miracle  to  which 
Muhammed  ever  condescended  to  appeaUv  support  of  his  divine 
mission,  it  was  necessary  to  shew  that  the  Koran  was  a  miracu¬ 
lous  performance.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  support  the 
supernatural*  revelation  of  this  book,  than  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  that  its  author  was  ignorant  of  letters. 

An  assertion  has  been  made,  that  at  the  time  of  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  Koran,  the  state  of  knowledge  was  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  that  there  was  not  a  angle  person  in  the  province  of  Yemen 
who  could  read  or  write.  Yet  this  assertion  made  by  Pococke 
must  be  understood  with  a  limitation,  and  Mr.  Mills  has  judi- 
ciously  confined  it  to  the  Cufic  characters  of  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage.  In  comparison  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  were 
contemptuously  styled  “  the  people  of  the  book,"  the  Pag^n  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Arabia  were  ignorant ;  yet  their  ferocity  was  mitigated, 
as  well  as  their  ignorance,  by  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence.  Their  annual  fairs  were  celebrated 
not  only  for  their  traffic,  and  the  concourse  of  different  descrip 
tions  who  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  but  for  poeti¬ 
cal  and  literary  exercises.  Commerce,  though  perhaps  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  more  sublime  pursuits  of  the  human  intellect, 
cannot  exist  without  a  knowledge  of  arithmetical  and  alphabeti¬ 
cal' characters,  which  indeed  were  'the  same  among  ancient 
nations.  It  was  among  the  commercial  part  of  Arabia,  then, 
that  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  this  kind  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  education  and  early  employment  of  Muhammed  were 
commcreinl.  Ilis  uncle,  who  was  the  guardian  of  his  unpro- 
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tected  childhood,  instructed  him  in  the  arts  of  trade  and  war. 
The  objection,  that  two  short  journies  to  the  fairs  of  Syria  were 
insufficient  to  teach  the  science  of  writing,  at  that  time  so  very 
rare,  will  be  obviated  by  observing,  that  not  only  was  Muhanw 
med  brought  up  in  commercial  habits,  but  that  his  future  destine.- 
tion  in  ,life  was  correspondent  to  his  previous  education.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  employed  as  factor  to  the  widow 

a  wealthy  trader.  It  is  most  probable  that  his  experience 
and  dexterity  in  business  were  his  chief  recommendations  to  this 
situation,  and  that  these  qualities  at  length  induced  his  employer 
to  reward  his  fidelity  with  the  possession  of  her  hand.  With 
respect  to  the  passages  in  the  Koran  to  which  Gibbon  trium« 
pliantly  refers,  they  are  so  far  from  proving  the  illiteracy  of  the 
rrophet,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  imply  his  ability  both  to 
read  and  write.  In  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Koran  the 
Prophet  is  addressed  thus :  **  Thou  couldest  not  read  any  book 
“  before  this ;  neither  couldst  thou  write  it  with  thy  right  hand.” 
Such  a  memento  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  i^ran,  Muhammed  was  both  able  to  tran¬ 
scribe  these  supematum  communications,  and  to  read  them  afler 
thev  were  transcribed.  But  in  the  niuty-sixth  chapter,  the  Apostle 
of  &od,  is  commanded  to  exercise  these  arts :  **  Read  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  who  hath  created  all  things :  Read  by  thy 
most  beneficent  Lord  who  hath  taught  thee  the  use  of  the  ^n." 
This  command  is  something  more  than  a  pronuse  that  the  Deity 
would  hereafter  inspire  him  with  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  the 
art  of  penmanship ;  it  is  rather  the  language  of  a  man  who  hod 
acc^uired  both,  and  intended,  at  a  convenient  opportunity,  to  ex¬ 
ercise  them.  Conclusive  as  these  citations  are  agmnst  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  Muhammed's  ignorance,  they  are  not  invalidated 
by  the  supposition  that  his  pretences  to  a  deficiency  in  these 
branches  of  human  learning  would  be  known  and  exposed  by 
the  members  of  his  own  family.  To  gain  these  was  the  most 
arduous  task  of  his  public  life,  and  the  motives  which  at  last 
prompted  their  conversion  were  the  farthest  from  rational  con-i 
viclion.  If  they  finally  espoused  his  cause,  either  from  vanijly, 
interest,  or  enthusiasm,  they  would  naturally  supjwrt  any  de¬ 
ception  that  tended  to  promote  its* success.  At  the  hour  of  aeath, 
when,  if  at  any  time,  men  speak  and  act  with  sincerity,  he  called 
for  a  pen  and  ink  to  write,  or  to  dictate  a  divine  book.  It  is 
easily  smd  that  this  request  was  made  in  the  moment  of  delirium, 
but  the  whole  of  Muhammed'’s  dying  scene  Avas  marked  by  a 
calm  and  collected  dignity. 

To  us  indc'ed  it  has  always  appeared,  that  those  who  contend 
Tor  the  illiteracy  of  Muhammed,  will  have  an  insuperable  difii- 
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culty  in  midntaining  the  authenticity  of  the  Koran.  Whoever 
was  its  authcH*,  Ife  must  have  been  intinuitely  acquainted  with 
rabbinical  traditions,  and  with  the  apocrypnal  ^pels.  Mu- 
hanunedanism  itself,  b  a  compound  of  Jewi^  and  of  Christian 
heresy.  If  the  remark  of  Jortin  be  too  severe,  that  its  founder 
was  incapable  of  framing  a  religious  scheme  without  these  ^s ; 
yet  it  is  oert^  that  he  has  avmled  himself  largely  of  'them. 
“  The  enemies  of  Mahomet,”  observes  Gibbon,  ”  have  named 
«  the  Jew,  the  Ferrian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they  ao- 
“  cuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  comporition  of  the 

Koran and  however  improbable  the  accusation  may  be,  it 
never  could  have  been  made  if  the  book  did  not  display  a  fami* 
liarity  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Koran  has  been  transmitted,  and 
how  far  its  agreement  can  be  shewn  with  the  original  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  Muhammed,  we  cannot  give  a  more  satisfactory 
account  than  in  the  words  of  the  authmr. 

**  Without  disciusinK  the  merits  of  the  different  notions  of  the  Muiel- 
mans  with  respect  to  the  oridn  of  their  sacred  u^me, — the  opinion  of  the 
orthodox  Sonnites  that  the  Koran  was  uncreate^Knd  stored  in  one  of  the 
seven  heavens  from  all  eternity, — that  copies  of  it  on  paper,  bound  in  silk, 
and  adorned  with  gems,  were  brought  from  its  celestial  abode  to  earth  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  delivered  to  hluhammed  in  the  month  of  Ramadan ; 
or  die  more  mild  and  moderate  idea  of  the  Mottazalites,  that  this  word  of 
God  had  no  claim  to  eternity ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  ol^rve,  that  the  vo¬ 
lume  generally  known  by  the  title  of  the  Koran,  (or  the  book  fit  to  be  read, 
as  the  word  signifies)  contains  the  substance  of  Muhammed’s  pretended  re¬ 
velations  from  heaven.  Whenever  enthusiasm  suggested,  or  passion  and 
ptdicy  required  it,  a  portion  of  the  divine  commanos  was  proclaimed  by  the 
preacher  to  his  auditory  of  fanatics,  and  rostered  by  them  in  their  memo¬ 
ries,  or  inscribed  on  the  more  durable  materials  of  tne  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree,  and  the  skins  of  animals.  A  copy  of  these  fra^ents  was  entrusted  to 
the  chaige  of  one  of  his  most  favoured  wives ;  and  although  Abu  Bekir,  the 
first  Caliph,  methodized  them  into  a  volume,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  so  many  errors  had  errat  into  the  sacred  text,  that  Othman,  the 
third  Caliph,  called  in  the  difmrent  manuscripts,  and  assured  the  faithful 
he  would  rectify  them  from  the  original.  But  so  manifold  were  the  various 
readings  of  these  copies,  that,  as  the  least  difficult  task,  this  successor  of  the 
prophet  destroyed  me  volumes  themselves,  and  publidied  a  new  Koran, 
which  is  the  same  that  is  now  used."  Pp.  876 — 878. 

The  integrity  of  the  Koran,  then,  will  at  length  rest  on  the 
care  with  which  Othman  executed  his  task ;  and  if  the  errors  in 
the  different  copies  were  material,  they  must  have  been  correcU 
ed  by  his  judgment. 

"  The  style  and  composition  of  the  Koran  are  esteemed  by  the  doctors  of 
the  Mosque  to  be  inimitable,  and  more  miraculous  than  the  act  of  raising 
the  dead ;  and  the  proudly  acknowledged  illiteracy  of  Muhammed  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  his  followers,  as  the  grand  argument  in  fa\‘our  of  its  divine  ori¬ 
gin.  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  Ibrophct  rests  the  truth  of 
Ilia  mission  on  the  merit  of  his  book ;  aucbtciously  challenges  both  men  and. 
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angels  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single  passage^  and  presumes  to  assert, 
that  God  alone  could  dictate  so  extraordinary  a  performance.  The  harnu>< 
ny  and  copiousness  of  the  style  will  not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European 
infidel ;  he  will  peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of 
fable,  history,  precept,  and  declamation.  Theology  and  morality  are  inter¬ 
spersed  among  trivial  matters ;  and  exhortations  to  charity  are  sullied  by 
commands  of  war  against  infidels.  As  the  different  parts  of  the  Koran  were 
written  for  occasional  purposes,  mistakes  and  contnwctions  were  repeatedly 
made.  When  circumstances  varied,  new  revelations  were .  necessary ;  and, 
therefore,  the  convenient  doctrine  of  permission  to  abrogate,  as  well  as  to 
create,  was  invented.”— Pp.  279,  280. 

We  subjoin  the  following  account  of  the  manuscripts,  and  ra- 
rious  editions  of  this  celebrated  book.  ' 

“  The  most  ancient  manuscripts  which  are  known,  are  on  parchment,  in 
the  Cufic  character  of  the  Arabic  language.  The  modem  manuscripts  are  in 
the  Niskhi  mode  of  writing,  on  paper  curiously  prepared  from  silk,  and  polish¬ 
ed  to  the  highest  decree  of  beauty.  The  copy  which  is  most  admired  for  the 
character  of  its  writing  and  embellishments,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Sultan  Solyman  the  Great,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  Kircheria- 
Dum  at  Rome.  In  every  public  library  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  trans¬ 
cripts  of  the  Koran.  As  the  Muselmans  have  generally  prohibited  the 
Clmstians  from  the  use  of  it,  most  of  these  manuscripts  have  been  taken  in 
battle.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  princes,  and  are  therefore  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Some  of  those  whicn  were  in  possession  of  Tippoo  Sultan  are  of 
peculiar  elegance. 

"Erpenius,  Golius,  Zechendorfius,  Clenardus,  Ravius,  Pfeifferus,  and 
Danzius,  have  edited  parts  of  the  Koran.  The  first  edition  of  the  entire  work 
in  the  Arabic  languime  was  published  at  Venice  in  the  year  1530,  by  Paga- 
ninus,  of  Brescia.  The  Pope  was  alarmed,  and  the  bwk  was  in  orthoclox 
form  condamne  au  feu.  Copies  of  it  are  therefore  excessively  rare.  The 
next  complete  edition  of  the  Arabic  Koran  was  published  in  quarto  by 
Hinckleman,  at  Hamburgh,  in  1684.  The  last  and  most  celebrated  edition 
was  printed  at  St.  Petersburgh  some  years  since,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ute  Eirmress  Catherine.  Scholia  in  the  same  language  accompany  this  edi¬ 
tion.  The  benefit  of  such  of  her  Tartarian  subjects  as  were  Muselmans 
was  the  object  of  the  Empress ;  and  in  order  not  to  offend  their  prejudices 
against  printed  books,  the  types  were  cast  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  im¬ 
pression  had  every  appearance  of  a  manuscript.” — Pp.  282 — ^285. 

Although  tnc  Koran  is  the  grand  source  from  which  the 
Muselmans  deduce  both  their  theology  and  their  law,  yet  tra. 
diUonary  authority  has,  perhaps,  a  greater  influence  on  their 
practice.  The  traditions  are  so  numerous  that  they  mock  the 
most  retentive  memory,  and,  therefore,  they  are  unfit  for  direc- 
Uon  in  any  moral  or  religious  doubt. 

There  arc  six  collections  of  traditions  held  in  peculiar  esteem  by  the 
Sonnites,  (w  orthodox  traditionists.  The  one  formed  by  Abu  Abdolla  Mu- 
hammed  of  Bokharah  is  peculiarly  famous.  Two  hundred  years  after  the 
prophet’s  death,  this  sage  of  the  law  selected  7275  genuine  traditions  from 
100,000  of  a  doubtful,  and  200,000  more  of  a  spurious  character.  These 
traditions  were  made  by  the  earlier  converts  to  Islamism,  and  relate  to 
the  actions,  the  sayings,  and  even  the  silence  of  Muhammed :  His  taciturnity, 
like  that  of  the  ladies,  was  full  of  eloquence,  and  most  important  inferences 
have  been  drawn  from  it.  Uis  eyes,  too,  sentibrth  “  speechless  messages.” 
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ITiis  work  was  compiled  at  Mecca.  Each  day,  the  industrious  and  piont 
author  i>raycd  near  the  gat#  of  Abraham,  and  p^ormed  his  ablution  with 
the  water  from  the  well  Zemzcn.  Absorbed  in  veneration  for  the  prophet, 
1k‘  took  his  book  to  Medina,  digested  it  into  chapters,  placed  Aem  botn  in 
the  sepukbre  and  pulpit  of  Mimammed,  and  in  the  moderate  time  of  sixtocn 
years  ms  work  was  finished.  His  collection  is  called  the  Sahih,  or  genuine ; 
it  has  been  received  by  the  four  orthodox  sects  the  Sonnites,  and  innu¬ 
merable  commentaries  on  it  have  been  published  by  the  Muselman  doctors. 
Bib.  Orient,  art  Bokari  and  Sahiah.  The  marvellous  ceremonies  which 
attended  the  compilation  of  the  Sonna  are  not  unparalleled.  The  epistle  of 
Leo  the  Great  to  Flavianus,  upon  the  Incarnation,  is  well  known  to  every 
biblical  scholar.  John  Moschus  informs  us,  in  his  Spiritual  Meadow,  that 
he  was  told  by  Abbot  Menas,  who  was  told  bv  Abbot  Eulogiiu,  who  wa$ 
lold  by  Archdeacon  Gregory,  that  the  Roman  Cnurch  had  a  written  tr^- 
tion,  that  Pope  Leo,  when  ne  had  finished  this  letter,  laid  it  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  and  besought  him  to  correct  it,  wherever  it  was  erroneous 
or  imperfect  After  he  had  prayed,  fasted,  and  lain  on  the  ground,  a  de¬ 
cent  time,  (about  forty  days ;  for  the  Apostle  was  somewhat  shy,  like  Mil- 
ton’s  Eve,  ‘  who  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won,’)  Peter  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  and  said,  ‘  I  have  read  and  corrected upon  which  Leo 
takes  the  letter  from  the  tomb,  opens  it,  and  finds  that  the  Apostle  had  been 
^  good  as  Ids  word-*  Person’s  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  379."— I’p.  289,  290, 
Note. 

Religious  systems  must  always  be  divided  into  the  doctrinal 
and  preceptive  parts.  Though  Muhamedanism  inculcates  ab¬ 
solute  predestination,  yet  it  is  not  less  earnest  in  its  recommen¬ 
dation  of  prayer. 

Prayer  to  the  object  of  their  faith,  is  the  most  important  practical  duty 
of  the  Musclmans :  '  Glorify  God,’  saith  the  Koran,  *  when  the  evening 
overtaketh  you,  and  when  you  rise  in  the  morning :  and  unto  him  be  praise 
in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  at  sunset,  and  when  you  rest  at  noon.'  I^yer 
is  pronounced  in  the  Koran  to  be  the  pillar  of  religion,  the  key  of  Paradise. 
Nothing  is  more  virtuous  than  to  repeat  the  praises  of  God,  and  to  declare 
Ids  unity  and  greatness.  Five  times  in  the  course  of  every  day :  in  the 
morning  before  sun-rise — directly  after  mid-:lay — immediately  before  sun¬ 
set — in  the  evening,  after  sun-set — and  again  some  time  between  that  period 
and  midnight,  the  criers  from  the  minarets,  or  summits  of  tlie  mosoues,  arc 
commanded  to  proclaim  to  the  people,  in  the  very  words  which  Munammrd 
spoke  when  he  entered  the  city  of  Medina,  that  the  hour  of  prayer  is  arri¬ 
ve.  The  Muselman,  whether  he  be  at  home,  or  in  the  public  walks,  (for 
every  place  applied  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty  is  equally  pure,)  is,  in  a 
brief  but  earnest  supplicatory  address,  to  pour  forth  his  soul  to  heaven.  His 
attention  is  not  exhausted  by  the  len^i  of  his  prayers ;  and  the  few  words  of 
that  petition,  which  is  accounted  the  most  efficacious,  are  strongly  expressive 
of  self-abasement,  of  praise  to  Crod,  and  of  reliance  on  his  mercy.  Various 
ceremonies  are  prracribed  for  the  due  performance  of  the  rite ;  but  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  mosque  with  truth  maintain,  that  it  is  to  the  devotional  state  of 
the  heart,  and  not  merely  to  the  attitude  of  the  body,  that  ^c  searcher  of 
spirits  looks.  One  of  their  ceremonies  is  in  perfect  congeniality  with  a  re¬ 
ligious  feeUng  of  universal  influence— a  feelii^  indicative  of  the  devotional 
nature  of  man,  and  of  the  difficulty  to  practise  a  perfectly  spiritual  mode  of 
worship.  When  the  Persian  turns  his  face  to  the  East,  which  he  consiilers 
m  be  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  sun ;  and  the  Sabean  beholds,  to  use  the  beau- 
Uiul  language  of  Jqb,  '  the  moon  ivalking  in  brigUtness,'  or  directs  bis  (ye 
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to  the  northern  itar,  the  view  of  the  olqects  of  their  worship  kindles  the  fire 
df  devotion,  and  checks  the  wanderinn  of  their  fancy.  To  the  holy  dty  of 
Jerusalem  the  Jews  constantly  lotdced  in  the  hour  m  prayer ;  and  to  the 
temple  ct  Mecca,  every  follower  of  Mnhsinmed,  in  the  seaaciB  of  adoration, 
religioasly  turns  his  eye." — Pp.  30£'-M7. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  view  of  Muhammedan  theology  and 
jurisprudence,  the  author  has  bestowed  some  reflections  on  the 
value  of  this  religion ;  on  its  adayitation  to  the  wants  of  man  in 
general ;  and  on  its  utility  considered  with  respect  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  period  of  its  promulgation.  Whatever  may  be  the  claims 
of  some  writers  to  impartiality  on  this  pmnt,  for  ourselves  we 
have  no  heritation  in  avowing,  that  we- regard  Mohammedanism 
with  the  eye  of  religionists ;  yet  we  know  not  that  religionists 
alone  are  guided  by  prejudice.  There  are  some  who  affect  a 
contempt  for  all  that  bears  the  name  of  revelation,  and  who  de- 
clum  with  laudable  indignation  agmnst  the  vices  practised  under 
the  mask  of  Christianity,  though  in  defiance  of  its  precepts ;  but 
who  suppress  or  palliate  those  more  flagrant  enormities  which 
Paganism  or  Muhammedanism  sanction  and  prescribe.  There  are 
some  who  can  discover  fanatical  gloom  only  under  a  cowl,  fana¬ 
tical  ambition  only  in  a  crusade,  and  fanatical  cruelty  only  at  an 
Auto  da  Fe.  We  cannot  perceive,  after  every  effcMt  to  set  forth 
Islamism  in  its  most  captivating  light,  by  softening  its  puerile 
fables,  by  protruding  its  sublime  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God, 
by  dilating  its  metaphysical  refinements,  by  glossing  over  its  into¬ 
lerant  precepts,  that  its  practical  eflects  have  been  more  beneficial 
than  even  that  corrupt  form  of  Christianity  which  it  supplanted. 
Many  of  its  early  opponents  have  doubtless  magnified  its  absurdi¬ 
ties,  and  have  attacked  it  with  more  zeal  than  discretion ;  but,  af¬ 
ter  all  the  defences  of  Muhammedan  writers,  and,  still  more,  after 
all  the  art  of  infidel  writers  to  disguise  its  pernicious  influence 
on  learning  and  morals,  we  can  consider  its  establishment  as  no¬ 
thing  less  than  a  divine  chastisement.  It  is  indeed  almost  ludi¬ 
crous  to  observe  the  warmth  displayed  by  this  latter  description 
of  authors,  in  exposing  the  ignorance  or  inadvertency  of  Chris¬ 
tian  apologists,  when  employed  in  the  confutation  of  Muham¬ 
medanism.  A  devout  Muselman  could  not  feel  a  stronger  an¬ 
tipathy  than  Gibbon  has  expressed  for  Prideaux  and  Maracci. 
They  have  both  unquestionably  deviated,  always  from  caution, 
and  sometimes  from  candour.  But  we  should  be  criminally  in¬ 
different,  if  we  neglected,  in  this  place,  to  vindicate  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  Grotius  from  these  charges,  so  wantonly  prefer¬ 
red  by  the  historian.  We  cannot  repel  them  in  a  better  manner 
than  by  giving  to  our  readers  the  accusation  itself,  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  Mr.  Mills,  on  the  authority  of  Bayle. 

"  The  Chiistuini,”  observes  Gibbon,  "  rashly  enon^,  have  migned  to 
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Mahomet  a  tame  pigeon,  that  seemed  to  deacend  from  heaven,  and  whisper 
into  his  ear.  As  this  pi^>nded  miracle  is  urg^  by  Grodns,  (de  veriute 

Christ)  his  Arabic  translator,  the  learned  nicock,  inquired  of  him  the 
names  of  his  authors  ;  and  Grothu  confessed  that  it  is  unknown  to  the  Mu- 
haminedans  themselves.  Lest  it  shoold  provoke  their  indignatwn  and  laugh* 
ter,  the  pious  lie  is  suppressed  in  the  Arabic  version ;  but  it  has  maintain* 
ed  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerous  versions  (rf  the  Latin  textr” 

**  The  story  of  the  tame  pigeon,"  and  we  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Mills, 

"  which  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Mohammed  the  commands  of  God,  is  a 
ridiculous  calumny.  It  was  a  fabrication  of  Christians,  which  received 
credit  when  Grotius  inserted  it  in  the  work  on  the  truth  of  our  Reli¬ 
gion.  When  Pocock  translated  this  book  into  the  Arabic  language,  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  converting  the  Muselmans,  he  told  Grotius,  that 
there  were  several  things  in  his  work  respecting  those  people,  which  were 
mere  popular  errors  among  the  Cluistians,  and  constantly  denied  by  the 
Turks.  Grotius,  with  commendable  candour,  adcnowledged  that  he  had 
too  hastily  imbibed  the  ooramonly  received  opinions,  and  requested  Po- 
oock  tp  make  such  alterations  in  the  book,  as  his  great  knowledge  of  orien¬ 
tal  matters  might  suggest.  Pocock,  therefore,  very  prudently  and  honestly 
omitted  in  his  translation  the  circumstance  of  the  pigeon,  and  other  false¬ 
hoods.”  Pp.  S5,  36,  Note. 

While  the  (bllowers  of  Muhammed  maintain  that  the  water 
gushed  from  the  fingers  of  the  pn^het ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mut¬ 
ton  informed  him  that  it  was  pinsoned ;  that  he  was  conveyed 
by  a  mysterious  animal,  the  berak,  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  ; 
that  he  performed  in  one  night  a  journey  of  ten  thousand  years ; 
while  these  facts  arc  gravely  asserted,  we  can  scarcely  call  the 
story  of  the  tame  pigeon,  though  erroneous,  a  ridiculous  calum¬ 
ny.  Christian  bi^ry  itself,  if  we  must  use  this  term,  would 
never  deliberatdy  add  one  to  three  thousand  miracles  and  pro¬ 
phecies,  when  that  one  was  neither  more  ridiculous  nor  more  in¬ 
credible  than  the  vast  number  which  arc  uncrnitroverted. 

Our  author  has  directed  his  attention  to  the  literature  and 
scieni'es  of  the  Turks ;  and  on  this  head  we  select  the  following 
passage : 

"  As  discoveren  and  inventors,  the  Sarsorns  have  few  claims  to  praise. 
A  grateful  respect  for  antiquity  waa  corrupt^  by  them  into  a  superstitious 
reverence;  whidi  checked  dl  originality  of  ideas  and  freedom  of  thought. 
But  they  formed  the  link  which  unites  ancient  and  modem  letters ;  and 
since  their  relative  situation  with  Europe  somewhat  resembled  the  relative 
situation  between  Europe  and  Greece,  they  are  entitled  to  a  portion  of  our 
respect  and  gratitude.  In  the  sixth  oentuiy,  (ierbert  (afterwards  Pope  Sil- 
veater  the  secoijd)  acquired,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  through  Spain,  the 
Arabic,  or  rather  the  Indian  mode  of  computation  ;  but  the  obscurity,  both 
of  his  rules  and  of  his  manner  of  writing,  prevented  other  people  from  re- 
mving  much  benefit  from  his  discovery.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  or 
the  comiurBoemem  of  die  tiiirteenth  century,  Leonardo,  a  Pisan  merchant, 
learnt  the  art  at  Bugia,  in  the  country  of  .lUgiers, ,  where  hia  faUier  waa 
.igent  to  the  Pisan  merchants.  Finding  it  much  more  useful  than  the  one 
in  general  European  practice,  he  introduced  it  into  l*isa ;  and  to  that  com¬ 
mercial  republic  may  be  attributed  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Christian 
people  sf  the  west  who  used  the  decimal  scale."  Pp.  409,  49S. 
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The  fbUowing  passt^  giveft  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
learning  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

"  At  me  oommeDoemeiit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  art  of  printing 
was  introduced  into  Constantinople,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  Mufti  to 
.  be  a  lawful  institution.  A  royal  e«lict  sanctioned  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
and  the  church.  But  the  same  high  authorities  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  rdigion  and  dignity  of  the  Musebnans  to  permit  the  Koran  to  be  printed, 
or  any  work  which  related  to  the  religious,  moral,  and  judicial  system  of  the 
^ophet.  The  types  were  cast  at  Constantinople,  and  accord  admirably  with 
the  Arabic  characters  in  manuscript.  A  few  dictionaries  and  hbtorical 
works  were  printed.  The  professor  of  the  art  died  in  1755;  and  so  apa« 
thetic  are  the  Turks  in  the  cause  of  literature,  that  thirty  years  elapsed  oc- 
fore  an  individual  appeared  to  request  a  royal  edict  for  the  establishment  of 
another  press.  The  transcribers  are  still  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
studious.  Every  mosque  in  the  large  towns  of  Turkey  has  a  public  libra¬ 
ry  and  coUege  annexed  to  it,  in  whi^  young  men  are  prepared  for  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  tne  church  and  law.  In  Constantinople  there  are  thirty-five 

E'  '* ;  libraries,  which  are  always  open  to  the  studious.  The  number  of 
in  each,  varies  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
They  are  TCncrally  written  with  great  elegance  and  beauty,  are  bound  in 
green  or  black  morocco,  closed  in  a  case  of  the  same  materi^ds  and  colour.” 
Pp.  4ia,  41S. 

In  (Meeting  our  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  Muhain- 
medan  religion,  the  assertion  of  our  author,  that  it  has  suffered 
no  visible  diminution  of  its  followers,  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
too  unqualified.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape,  was  the  first  blow  to  its  temporaf  dominion ;  and  a  reli¬ 
gion  which  was  first  propagated  by  the  sword,  the  sword  alone 
can  miuntain  in  its  original  vigour.  Since  the  colonial  establish, 
ments  of  Europeans  have  threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  Mu- 
haromedan  princes,  their  faith  has  declined  with  their  power ; 
and  if  its  ruin  were  not  accelerated  by  the  growing  iirfiuence  of 
Christianity,  it  would  of  itself  perhaps  be  amalgamated  with  the 
motley  superstition  of  the  natives.  In  Persia,  the  attachment 
to  the  institutions  of  Islamism  is  feeble,  and  the  indiHcrencc 
which  generally  prevails  is  in  vmn  stimulated  by  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  Muhammedan  priesthood.  We  willingly  transcribe 
the  following  anecdote. 

“  In  Peraia,  religion  is  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation :  and  our  travel- 
Im  in  that  county  have  been  astonished  at  the  freedom  with  which  it  has 
been  diacusaed.  Colonel  Malcolm  heard  a  person  of  high  rank  exclaim,  in 
a  nixed  comply,  in  which  some  priests  were  maintaining  the  sacred  na¬ 
ture  of  the  claims  of  Muhammctl’s  family.  ‘  This  is  all  very  well  for  fools 
who  know  no  bt'tter ;  but  1  have  travelled  and  read,  and  have  more  than 
once  met  with  a  dog  of  a  Seid,  and  an  angel  of  a  Jew.”  This  speech  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  hearty  laugh,  at  the  expense  of  the  holy  man  who  had  com¬ 
menced  the  conversation.”  P.  431,  note. 

But  it  is  in  Arabia,  the  cradle  of  Muhammedanism,  that  its 
most  inveterate  enemies  are  now  to  be  found ;  and  with  the  au¬ 
thor's  description  of  the  Wihabees,  on  whose  warlike  operations 
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the  public  attention  has  of  late  been  so  much  occupied,  we  shall 
close  our  extracts. 

The  nwrtkl  spirit  of  the  Aiabiang  has  again  been  sanctified  by  the 
doak  of  pie^.  In  the  province  of  Ned^id,  tlw  sect  of  Moseilamites  had 
threaten^  toe  extinction  of  Maharamedanism  in  the  life-time  of  its  found¬ 
er.  At  the  cominenoement  of  the  last  century,  Abdol  W ahab  appeared  in 
the  same  province  as  the  nforroer  of  the  natio^  religion.  The  exborta- 
tioiis  of  mis  ainbitioas  teatic,  and  the  authority  of  Ebn  Saoud  and  Abdel 
Aaix,  successively  ptiaces  of  Nedqid,  spread  the  tenets  of  Abdol  Wahab 
over  all  the  petunsala.  The  unity  of  the  godhead  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
cade  of  the  Wahahees.  They  receive  the  Koran,  but  reject  the  fables  and 
£uae  glosses  widi  which  its  margin  has  been  orowded.  The  tradition¬ 
ary  law  is  uttcriy  dopised  by  them.  Various  stories  current  in  Moslem 
countries  »•— p— the  pnmhet,  are  held  in  the  same  contempt.  He 
is  r^arded  as  a  man  essentially  mortal,  though  gifted  with  a  divine  inis- 
aion :  His  memory  is  respected,  but  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  crime  of  let¬ 
ting  this  proper  feeling  increase  into  adoration,  all  visits  to  his  tomb  are 
pn^bitea:  and  obsemng,  too,  tlut  superstition  bad  deified  the  depart¬ 
ed  great,  they  hold  it  a  species  of  aboaunable  idolatry  to  erect  mag- 
nifimt  monuments  to  the  memory  of  men ;  but  to  kiss  relies,  &c.  is  idolatry 
'  itself ;  and  therefore,  they  affirm,  that  it  is  an  action  accept^le  to  God,  to 
destroy  the  sepulchres  of  Muhommedan  saints  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  to 
appau]^te  their  rich  ornaments  to  worldly  purposes,  for  which  they  were 
daigned.  To  swear  by  Muhammed  or  Ah  is  criminal,  for  an  oath  is  call- 
ing  a  witness  to  our  secret  thoughts,  and  who  can  know  them  but  God? 
They  even  refuse  the  title  of  Lord  to  Muhammed,  and  mention  him  by  his 
simme  name,  without  the  customary  addition,  *  our  Lord  the  Prophet  of 
God.'  All  lamentations  for  the  dead  are  impious,  for  if  they  are  go^  Mu- 
,  selmans.  Paradise  will  be  their  reward,  and  '  we  must  not  mourn  for  our 
brother’s  soul  being  in  heaven.*  They  deem  aU  those  people  who  deviate  in 
‘  any  way  from  the  plain  Uteral  meaning  of  the  Koran,  infidels ;  and  main¬ 
tain,  that  to  make  war  upon  them  is  the  imperious  duty  of  every  Wahabee. 
These  rigid  Unitarians  would  strip  relirion  of  all  its  external  decencies.  In 
the  real  spirit  of  religious  disputants,  mey  are  as  zealous  about  the  inferior 
as  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ;  have  strictly  forbidden  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  and  1^,  and  cut  from  their  heads  the  only  tuft  of  hair  which  their 
early  Muaelman  discipline  had  left  them.  But,  a  lurking  spirit  of  supersti¬ 
tion  has  induced  them  to  preserve  the  ceremonies  of  ablution  and  the  Mec¬ 
can  pilgrimage,  and  even  to  throw  stones  at  the  Devil’s  house  in  the  valley 
of  Mina. 

With  the  ardour  of  the  early  Saracens,  they  assumed  a  military  appear¬ 
ance,  and  prepsu-ed  to  assail  at  once  the  consciences  and  the  property  of  men. 
'On  the  summons  of  their  chief,  the  Wahabees  assembled  at  iSaai'ya, 
miles  eastward  of  Medina,!  completelv  armed  and  provided  for  war.  'They 


miles  eastward  of  Medina,^  completely  armed  and  provided  for  war.  They 
contributed  a-tenth  of  their  flocks  and  fruits  to  their  leader,  but  supported 
the  contest  at  their  own  expense,  or  rathet  by  their  religious  pillages.  The 
Pachas  of  Bagd^,  and  the  Scheriff’  of  Mecca,  in  vain  attempted  their  des¬ 
truction  ;  the  cries  of  the  provincials  pierced  the  Seraglio,  and  the  Sultan 
trembled  at  the  name  of  Abdol  Asia.  Tbe  caravans  from  Damascus  no 
longer  performed  their  usual  joumies ;  Constantinople  was  deprived  of  her 
supplies  of  coffee,  and  the  pious  Muaelmans  heard  with  horror,  that  the 
riirinea  of  Muhammedan  saints  in  Arabia  had  been  viidated,  and  the  chapels 
at  Mecca,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  Prophet  and  hia  family,  nsd 
been  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  the  army  of  the  Othmans  recaptured 
the  sacred  city ;  and  the  appearance  at  this  critical  coiijunction,  ( A.D.  I80S,) 
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of  the  plague  and  amall-pox  among  the  Wahabeea,  aaved  the  mighty  fabric 
of  Islamism.  Abdol  Axu  was  assassinated — perh^  by  the  commands  of 
the  timid  and  cruel  court  of  Constantinople.  HiaJMin  Saoud  had  idready  dis- 
tinguiahed  himself  in  the  field.  A  second  attempt  on  Medina  was  successful, 
and  he  extended  his  power  on  the  Persian  Gulpn.  In  1805,  the  ^eat  cara¬ 
van  from  Damascus  could  not  obtain  a  passage  but  by  heavy  sacimces ;  and 
Saoud  declared  it  should  hereafter  consist  of  pilgrims  alone,  unaccompanied 
by  the  pride  and  pomp  of  a  religious  procession.  Two  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Snanish  Muselman  was  on  his  pilgrim^  at  Mecca,  the  Waha- 
bees  enterea  the  city.  Their  zeal  to  perform  their  religious  duties  knew  no 
bounds ;  they  pressra  to  the  black  stone  with  tumultuous  haste ;  the  lamps 
round  the  Caaba  were  broken  by  their  guns ;  the  ropes  and  buckets  of  Zam- 
xem  were  destroyed,  and  the  attendants  of  Ae  well  abandoned  their  posts, 
l^e  dty  was  well  provisioned  and  fortified,  but  no  attempt  was  made,  and 
the  mooeration  of  the  Wahabees,  and  tbe  negociadons  of  the  ScheriiF,  ren¬ 
dered  these  precautions  needless.  During  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat, 
the  Wahabi  appeared  in  the  valley,  in  number  45,000,  mounted  on 
camels  and  dromediuries,  with  1000  other  camels  carrying  the  provisions  of 
the  camp. 

Masters  of  the  strong  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  all  the 
Arabias,  (except  Mokha,  and  some  walled  towns  in  Yemen,)  the  Waha¬ 
bees  were  powerful  neighbours  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Muhammed  Ali, 
had  already  di^layed  ms  military  abilities,  by  driving  the  Mamaliikes  be¬ 
yond  the  cataracts  into  Dongola,  and  now  prerared  his  troops  to  scourge 
the  rebels  in  Arabia.  It  is  said  he  was  supplied  by  the  Engli^  with  arms, 
and  that  the  Wahabees  received  the  same  assistance  from  the  French,  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  the  Isle  of  France.  The  campaign  in  1819,  ter¬ 
minated  in  favour  of  the  Wahabees;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  Pacha  defeated  them,  and  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Signior 
was  re-established  in  Medina,  Jodda,  and  Mecca.  These  events  broke  the 
martial  and  fanatical  spirit  a[  the  Wahabees.  They  are  still  dreaded  as 
jdunderers,  but  they  have  not  caused  again  any  great  national  convulsion.” 
Pp.  436—441.  ' 

Last  of  all,  it  is  to  Constantinople  that  we  are  compelled  to 
turn  our  eyes,  and  there  we  shall  see  the  most  visible  marks  of 
the  declension  and  fall  of  this  once  formidable  superstition.  It 
is  in  this  celebrated  city,  once  the  rival  of  Rome  herself,  that  the 
proud  crescent  of  the  Arabian  Impostor  still  exalts  itself  over  the 
prostrate  banner  of  the  cross.  But  the  day  of  retribution  will 
arrive ;  and  that  Almighty  Power  which  causes  **  the  fierceness 
of  man  to  turn  to  his  prmse,"  may  have  decreed  that  this  day 
shall  not  be  far  distant.  The  subordinate  instruments,  accord- 
.  ing  to  the  probabilities  of  human  calculation,  are  preparing  for 
this  work,  and  their  vengeance,  though  deferred,  will  be  certain, 
and  will  be  signal. 
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Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  scienoe.  By  William  Philips,  F.L.S.  Second  edition,  corrected,  12mo. 
7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Hints  to  the  Public  at  large  and  the  L^slature,  on  the  Nature  and  Ef. 
feet  of  Evangelical  Preaching.  By  A  Barmter.  Price  SSs. 

Tl^  Evidence  of  the  Divine  Or^n  of  Christianity.  4s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Zouch,  D.D.  F.L.8.  &c. ;  with  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  M.A.  F.R.S.  8vo.  2 
Tols.  84s. 

The  Age  of  Christian  Reason.  By  Thomas  Broughton,  Esq.  8vo.  7b. 

Original  Hymns  and  Poems,  written  by  a  private  Christian  for  his  own 
nse.  18mo.  Price  9d.  Second  edition. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

An  Account  of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa  Territories,  in  the  Interior  of  Af¬ 
rica,  bv  El  Hage  Aba  Salum  Shabeenie,  a  native  of  Morocco,  with  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  To  which  are  added.  Letters  descriptive  of  va¬ 
rious  Journeys  through  West  and  South  Barbaiy.  By  James  G.  Jackson, 
Em.  8vo.  14s. 

Travels  in  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Albania.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hughes,  Fel¬ 
low  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  illustrated  with  Engravings,  Plans. 
M^,  &c.  8  vol.  4to.  &/.  5s. 

Journal  of  a  Short  Captivity  in  Dahomy,  in  Africa,  with  some  Account 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  that  Nation.  By  John  Madeod,  M.D. 
Author  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alceste.  5e.  6d. 
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or 

JForJes  in  the  Pressy  or  preparing  Jbr  Publication. 

Italy.  Bjt  Lady  Morgan. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  small  volume.  Hints  on  Important  Sub¬ 
jects.  By  a  Student  of  Theology. — These  Hints  will  comprise  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics. — 1st.  “  Observations  on  die  fundamental  Principles,  and  essen- 
tiu  Qualities,  of  a  Style  suitable  for  general  Instruction ,  in  which  the 
subject  will  be  treated,  not  exclusively  as  a  branch  of  Rhetoric,  but  in  its 
wider  and  more  important  relation  to  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Character 
of  Mankind. — ^Sd.  **  On  the  Christian  Character,"  containing  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  several  prevalent  mistakes  in  reference  to  its  nature  and  foundations ; 
an  Outline  of  its  distinctive  features ;  and  Suggestions  as  to  the  means  and 
motives  most  conducive  to  its  improvement — 3d.  **  On  Institutions  for  the 
Dissemination  of  Religious  Knowledge."  It  is  proposed  to  review  some  of 
the  more  prominent  objections  which  are  still  made  to  Sunday  Schools,  Bi¬ 
ble  and  Missionary  Societies,  and  similar  Associations :  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  independently  of  accidental  or  adventitious  circumstances ;  and  to  point 
out  the  iMnedcial  tendency  of  such  institutions,  on  principles  of  permanent 
utility. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  voltune  4to.  Posthumous  Letters,  ad- 
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dressed  to  Francis  Colman  and  Georro  Colman  the  elder,  with  Annotations 
and  Remarks.  By  George  Colman  the  Younger. 

In  the  press,  a  Joumd  of  two  successive  Tours  on  the  Continent,  per- 
formed  in  1816,  17,  and  18.  By  James  Wilson,  Esq.  3  vol.  8vo. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Major  Topham,  written  by  Himself,  has  been 
found  since  his  death,  which  contains  many  singular  Anecdotes  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  in  which  he  formerly  moved,  and  eccentric  traits  of  his  own  character. 

Travels  in  Europe,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  in  the  press,  edited 
by  Mr.  C.  Mills,  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Crusades. 

Dr.  Prout  is  about  to  publish  an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  those  diseases  connected  with  a  derangra  action  of  the  Urinary  Organs, 
especially  Gravel  and  Calculus. 

The  Brothers,  a  Monody,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles  Abraham  El¬ 
ton,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  Heraud,  Author  of  Tottenham,  a  Poem,  will  shortly  publish  the 
Legend  of  St.  Loy,  in  Four  Cantos. 

Miss  Graham,  Author  of  an  Account  of  a  Residence  in  India,  is  printing 
an  Account  of  a  Residence  of  Three  Months  in  the  Mountainous  Country 
East  of  Rome,  with  engravings  of  the  Banditti  and  Peasantry  of  the  Coun¬ 
try. 

In  the  Press,  Julia  Alpinula,  the  Captive  of  Starabol,  and  other  Poems. 
By  J.  H.  Wiffen. 

Speedily  will  appear,  P.^pular  Observations  on  Regimen  and  Diet,  in 
which  the  nature  and  qualities  of  our  common  food  are  pointed  out  and  ex¬ 
plained,  with  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  health.  By  John  Zweed, 
Surgeon  of  Booking,  Essex. 

Dr.  Conquest  will  shortly  publish  Outlines  of  Midwifery,  developing  its 
principles  and  practice. 

The  Parlour  Portfolio,  or  Post  Chaise  Companion,  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  the  late  Dr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Brown,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinbu]p;h, 
in  4  vol.  8vo. 

Elements  of  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  By  John  Leslie,  Esq. 
formerly  Ih'ofessor  of  Mathematics,  and  now  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

Geometrical  Analysis,  and  the  Geometry  of  Curve  Lines.  By  Professor 
Leslie.  One  large  vol.  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Professor  Leslie. 
Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Professor  Leslie.  In  3  vol.  8vo. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  9th,  part  I.  4to. 

Life  of  James  Crichton,  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  The  Admirable 
Crichton.  By  P.  F.  Tytler,  Esq.  Second  Edition. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie,  Author  of  the  Cherrie  and  tlie  Slae, 
with  a  prefatory  Memoir  and  a  Glossary.  ' 

New  Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  Bees.  By  Francis  Huber. 
Third  Edition,  considerably  enlai^ed. 

The  Elements  of  Algebra,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  containing  all  the 
most  useful  modem  improvements  in  the  science.  By  Robert  Sharp, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Edinburgh. 

Immortality,  a  Poem,  to  which  is  added,  the  Pastor. 

The  Rev,  W.  Orme,  will  soon  publish,  in  an  8vo.  volume.  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  M’ritings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Owen. 

In  the  press,  and  to  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  an  Arabic  Vocabulary 
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And  Index  for  Richardson’s  Arabic  Grammar,  in  which  the  Vwds  are  ex¬ 
plained  according  to  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  Derivatives  are  traced  to 
their  Originals  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  Languages.  With 
Tables  of  Oriental  Alphabets,  Points  and  Affixes.  By  James  Noble,  Teach¬ 
er  of  Languages  in  E^nburgh. . 

N.  B.  By  means  of  an  Alphabetical  Hebrew  List  given  at  the  end,  and 
which  contains  almost  every  Hebrew  Root  that  Occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  this  work  will  be  found  useful,  in  serving  at 
the  same  time  as  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac 
Languages. 

An  In(^ry  respecting  the  language,  the  Books,  and  the  Divine  Ori^n  of 
the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cook,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
St.  Mary’s  Coll^,  St.  Andrew's. 

The  Theological  Lectures  of  the  late  Principal  Hill  of  St.  Andrew’s,  are  in 
considerable  forwardness. 
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